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ABSTRACT 
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this study is to stimulate further inquiry into community development 
practice, process, and theory in order for it to become a more 
effective instrument in the development process. Chapters are devoted 
to the following topics; (1) policy issues in community development, 
(2) community development in North America, (3) community development 
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and the agricultural circle role, (7) community development in 
Romania, (8) issues and trends related to rural and community 
development in selected Middle Eastern countries, (9) rural 
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IKTKOEUCTION 



After appi'oxJiiiately twenty years as a United Nations-supported programme, 
coiimiunity development (CD) has gained nearly universal recognition as a force for 
inducing social and economic change in developing nations. The extent of its 
acceptance cannot be gauged solely by the number of countries that have received 
international technical assistance to undertake community development programmes - 
which is substantial - but also by nations that have adopted development programmes 
bearing the stamp of its methods and philosophy, whether labelled as community 
development or not. Though popularly associated with the efforts of developing 
nations to modernize their society, the essential elements of community development, 
as a reading of the chapters on Noroh America, western Europe, Poland and Romania 
suggests, are very much in evidence in local improvement efforts in many parts of 
the developed world. Important operational concepts of community development, 
including popular participation, self-help and the building of indigenous 
co-operative institutions, were prominent features of the populist reform 
movements that took hold in the rural areas in North America and in community 
organization practices that found widespread application in the slum areas of 
industrial cities in the United States, Canada and many western European countries. 
The considerable impact that these countries have had on the practice and theory 
of community development in the developing nations has been further reinforced by 
bilateral technical assistance programmes, notably in the lQ 50 s. 

Over the years, community development has been a rural-bound movement. In 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa, national CD programmes were undertaken as part 
of a strategy for rural development. Chief among the concerns of the latter has 
been the social and economic uplift of the village, which it seeks to realize by 
building a rural infrastructure, improving the supply of - and stimulating the 
demand for - social services, increasing agricultural productivity and developing 
human resources. Within this rural-agricultural matrix, community development 
programmes and techniques - allowing for regional, national and subnational 
variants - have evolved to their present stage. 

That village uplift could not be independently realized was all too apparent, 
given the lack of resources and the resistance of traditional-minded local 
leadership to the requirements of modernization. Aid from the central government 
became a necessary condition for rural development. In countries where a 
tributary relationship existed between the village and central authorities, the 
implementation of CD programmes placed strains on this traditional I’elationship 
which effectively hampered rural development. Community development, with its 
emphasis on change, popular participation and leadership training, involved a 
dynamic interaction between the central government and the village. Though not 
everyv^here successful in achieving this kind of relationship, community 
development has become an instrument for forging a more constructive role for 
government in development, helping to establish on the one hand, a better 
understanding between ruler and ruled within the village, and between central 
government and village authorities on the other. 
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The essential elements of this mutual relationship between government and 
people was succinctly stated by the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
nearly fifteen yf^.rs ago: 

’’The term community development has come into international usage 
to connote ttie processes by which the efforts of the people themselves 
are united with those of governmental authorities to improve the 
economic, social and cultural conditions of communities, to integrate 
these jommunities into the life of the nation, and to enable them to 
contribute fully to national progress. 

’’This complex of processes is then made up of two essential 
elements: the participation by the people themselves in efforts to 

improve their level of living with as much reliance as possible on 
their own initiative; and the provision of technical and other services 
in ways which encourage initiative, self-help and mutual help and make 
these more effective. It is expressed in programmes designed to 
achieve a wide variety of specific improvements”. 

This much-cited working definition of community development remains valid 
today. To say this, however, is neither to imply that community development has 
not undergone change or to suggest that further change is not needed. The 
resilience of CD as an instrument for rural uplift lay in its ability to accommodate 
itself to changing trends in development. As a result, there have been adjustments 
in its goals and improvements in its methods that reflect twenty years of 
accumulated field experience and a better understanding of the nature of rural 
society. The ability of community development to adapt itself to changing 
conditions in village and community life is largely due to its pragmatic 
approach to problem-solving. 

Under traditional CD practice, the village x^^as the focal point of development, 
conceived of as a harmonious unit distinguished by the absence of basic class, 
caste or ethnic differences. Throughout the 1950s, the strategy of community 
development for the most part was to work through existing institutions and to 
build on self-help and co-operative traditions that were common in the rural areas 
of many developing countries. In practical terms, this meant allocating limited 
external resources through existing channels, working for the most part through 
established individual farmers and entrepreneurs and mobilizing local resources 
fcr village projects who had the necessary skills to employ such aid effectively. 

A considerable proportion of indigenous resources was made of voluntary labour for 
local improvement projects, including the construction of roads, parks, schools 
and clinics. 

In pursuing this strategy, the external change agent, whether in the person 
of a multipurpose village worker - as in India - or a team of experts, enjoyed 
the support of established councils or acknowledged village leaders. The 
exception to this practice was found in the United States, where community action 
workers operating under the Federal Poverty Program were often at odds with 
elected municipal and country leaders over tactics and even ultimate goals. 

V/hereas working through established institutions in developing countries earned 
the support of local leaders and, not uncommonly, a free labour supply for 
projects (the local form of counterpart funds), community development could not 
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avoid accoptinf, the constraints i^^plicit in such a strategy. Foren:ost among 
these was the rigidity of local institutions, inured to paternalistic traditions 
of governance and a law-and-order approach to administration. Acceptance of 
existing institutional arrangements foreclosed, moreover, any adoption of social 
reform in areas where structural and institutional change were long overdue. 

Ironically, social reform was not universally recognized during the 1950s 
as an important goal of community development. In the field of agriculture, 
increased output, it was believed, would come about through the increased 
application of industrial inputs and not through land reform. The need for such 
reform was scarcely envisaged, ov;ing to the widely -held view of the village as a 
natural entity for local development devoid of class differences. What tended to 
count most in agriculture v;as the total income generated by farm production - not 
hov; such income was distributed. Thus the gains of an individual resulting from 
preferred treatment under community development programmes were rationalized in 
terms of the over-all benefits accruing to the village. 

The inadequacy or total absence of basic social reforms had the consequence 
of restricting the benefits of development to a relatively small number of the 
population. Bypassed in the development process, there was little incentive for 
the population at large to become involved in community programmes, a vicious 
circle that adversely affected local development. Within this context, 
villagers were less forthcoming in volunteering for community public works 
programraes, which were increasingly viewed as benefiting only a select few. 

As it turned out, many of the gains achieved under the aegis of community 
development proved transitory and were considered inadequate in terms of even the 
minimum stated goals of the programmes. Projects undertaken in response to the 
”felt needs" of the village all too often reflected the reeds of the more 
articulate and powerful interests of the community. However democratic the felt 
needs approach may have been in defining local needs, it was not conducive to 
planning, emphasizing as it does the ordering of priorities and a cost-benefit 
approach to programming. Community development programmes were, as a rule, 
seldom conceived as part of an integral local plan for development and 
mutatis mutandis were often undertaken without reference to regional or national 
development programmes. 

Another significant constraint of community development practice was that it 
was premised on the notion that village uplift was its major goal. While this 
aim was in keeping with past practices of ameliorating tte harsh social 
conditions of rural life, it was no longer compatible with the requirements of an 
integrated approach to rural development, which has as its purpose establishing 
linkages between agriculture and industry and between countryside and city. 

The built-in limitations of the village precluded it from becoming the fulcrum of 
rural development and in its place there had to be established a larger or 
regional configuration in which to mount CD projects. The establishment of a more 
viable spatial unit required the building of political, social and political 
institutions to supplement - or where necessary, to supplant - existing village 
institutions. 

In retrospect, the convergence of a number of factors cast in doubt the 
validity of certain aspects of community development concepts and practices. 

Among these were: the disappointing results in a number of countries having 
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conimunity development programmes:^ the proliferation of projects often unrelated 
to one another and whose benefits tended to be small in relationship to their 
cost; the inadequate participation of economically disadvantaged individuals in 
the gains of development; the insufficient viability of the village and its 
associated institutions as a basis for development; and a growing belief that 
community development, as it was practised, was not supportive enough of over-all 
plans for national development - 

There has been, as a result, a gradual though uneven movement away from the 
particularistic approach that characterized community development during the 
1950s and early I96OS. 

As part of the action strategy, CD is becoming an instrument for basic - 
and at times radical - change. Over the long run, this may have a profound 
effect on its growth and acceptance. The evolutionary character of community 
development undoubtedly appealed to many Governments, a feature that served to 
undermine its effectiveness and caused it to fall out of favour with some of the 
economically disenfranchised elements of society- Should community development 
espouse a more radical approach - as has become increasingly evident in the 
United States - its future government support is problematic. On the other hand, 
it may be taken up to a greater extent than ever by the people. 

Less preoccupied now with helping the individual entrepreneur, a greater 
effort is being made to revitalize existing organizations and establishing new 
ones such as co-operatives and village associations. In part, this is being done 
to achieve a more rational and efficient approach in agriculture, the wisdom of 
which is borne out by the experience with co-operatives in Romania and Poland, 
the kibbutz and moshav in Israe] and the farmers' associations in China (Taiwan). 

A second purpose of such groups is their potential usefulness in gaining a broad 
base of popular support to promote needed social reforms. In many countries in 
the developing world, agricultural co-operatives were organized to aid poorer 
peasants and tenant farmers who had been often overlooked in the past. In parts 
of Latin America and Asia, peasant groups have been organized to work for the 
adoption of land reform programmes or the implementation of those previously 
enacted but never enforced. A similar philosophy of challenging established 
comriiunity pov^er groups and involving greater segments of the local population is 
also in evidence in North America and western Europe. The Model Cities and 
Economic Opportunity legislation in the United States provide the legal basis for 
greater popular participation, affecting a wide range of government -supported 
community programmes. Under these programmes indigenous leadership elements take 
on a greater role in promoting social change. 

As is evidenced by a reading of many of the chapters, the region is gaining 
favour as the basic geographical unit for rural development. This trend is 
increasingly in evidence in the developed countries, notably France, Italy and 
Japan, as well as the developing countries. Among the latter, those which have 
significant programmes of regional development are: Brazil, Israel, Syria, 

the United Arab Republic, Ceylon, India and Pakistan. Countries, moreover, are 
taking to the problems of rapid urban gro^rth through a metropolitan approach. 

Recently, there has been a growing interest in applying community development 
techniques to urban problems. Among the cities having such programmes are 
Addis Ababa, Cali, Dacca, Delhi, Guayaquil, Lusaka, Manila, Montevideo and Ryadh. 
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In North America, where there is a long tradition of urban community organization, 
many cities including New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Seattle, and 
Montreal and Quebec have programmes using traditional community development 
techniques of self-help and community action. In North America and in western 
Europe, community development has been employed mainly in depressed neighbourhoods 
and slum areas. Despite the extension of community development to over-all 
development, its application in terms of numbers of cities covered and of the 
total allocation of resources has been limited . 

Apart from the recognizable substantive trends, there are others of a less 
obvious nature whose long-term implications for the future of community 
development may be no less decisive. Mention has already been made of the growing 
radicalization of community development processes. Despite the voluntarism that 
still characterizes much of the work of CD projects, there is an ebbing of the 
spirit. In good measure this may be attributed to the disparity in benefits 
accruing to different segments of the village population. It also owes 
something to the increased role of government, which has tempered somewhat the 
zeal for voluntarism. 

The spirit for spontaneous action appears to diminish in intensity with the 
increased bureaucratization of society. Thus, as the role of government in society 
changes, it cannot avoid affecting basic community development processes of self- 
help, mutual aid and co-operation. 

The foregoing are among the major trends that emerge from the following 
nine chapters. Though there have been numerous reports, seminars and individual 
country studies, this publication is the first attempt to place in perspective 
the accumulated experience of nearly two decades of community development activity 
in both developed and developing countries. The study, as is suggested by its 
title, encompasses a broad range of national community development programmes; it 
does not, however, pretend to be fully comprehensive. For different reasons, the 
experience of certain countries in some of the regions has been omitted. The 
chapter on Africa, first' published in the International Labour Review, and one 
of the two contributions not specifically prepared for this publication, 2/ covers 
only the French-speaking countries of the continent. The rapid passage of events, 
moreover, has undoubtedly dated some of the facts. With the exception of two 
country studies covering Poland and Romania, the chapters were prepared on a 
region-by-region basis, the presentation beginning with North America and moving 
eastward. A lack of docmented material and the relative novelty of some of the 
concepts and practices of community development made it impractical to prepare a 
chapter embracing all the socialist countries in the eastern European region. 

These two country chapters, however, represer^t something of a break-through for 
studying community development in a socialist society, and, it is to be hoped, 
will lead to similar studies of other socialist countries. It is hoped that the 
publication of this study will stimulate further inquiry into community development 
practice, process and theory to enable it to become a more effective instrument in 
the development process. 



1/ International Labour Office, International Labour Review , "Rural 'animation' 
and popular participation in French-speaking black Africa", vol. 97 , No. 6 
(Geneva, June I968). 

2/ The other is chapter VI, "Institutions participating in rural community 

development in Poland and the role of the agricultural circle", in the Report 
on the Seminar on Rural Community Development, Madrid, Spain, 21-23 April 1968 
(SOA/ESDP/1968/4 ) , appendix i. ' " 
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I. POLICY ISSUES IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT* 



Almost rifteen years have passed since the United Nations family of 
organizations^ after a careful examination of concepts and practice then prevailing, 
adopted its definition of community development. This definibion has obtained wide 
acceptance among social scientists and practitioners throughout the world and has 
to some extent at least guided the course of community development activities in 
many countries. The main elements of this definition and its elaboration are: 

"l. The term 'community development' has come into international usage 
to connote the processes by which the efforts of the people themselves 
are united with those of governmental authorities to improve the economic, 
social and cultural conditions of communities, to integrate these 
communities into the life of the nation, and to enable them to contribute 
fully to national progress. 

"2. This complex of processes is then made up of two essential elements: 
the participation by the people themselves in efforts to improve their 
level of living with as much reliance as possible on their own initiative; 
and the provision of technical and other services in ways which encourage 
initiative, self-help and mutual help to make these more effective... 

" 5 . These programmes are usually concerned with local communities, because 
of the fact that the people living in a locality have many and varied 
interests in common. Some of these interests are expressed through 
functional groups organized to further a more limited range of interests 
not primarily determined by locality. 

tT 



" 6 . If participation of the people is to make a significant contribution 
to social and economic development throughout a country or territory, it 
should be undertaken within the framework of a national plan covering a 
large number of the smaller communities , . . 

n 



"15- In relation to the people, community development is essentially both 
an educational and organizational process. 

"l4. It is educational because it is concerned with changing such attitudes 
and practices as are obstacles to social and economic improvements, 
engendering particular attitudes which are conducive to these improvements 
and, more generally, promoting a. greater receptivity bo change. This 
implies developing the capacity of the people to form judgements on the 
effects of activities to determine the goals to be arrived at, to adopt 



* Prepared by the United Nations Secretariat. 
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technical changes and to adjust themselves to changes brought about 
by outside forces... 

''I5. It is organizational not only because people acting together are 
better able to pursue the interest which they have in common, but also 
because it requires the reorientation of existing institutions or the 
creation of new types of institutions to make self-help fully effective 
and to provide the necessary channels for governmental services. 



"17. If the full benefits of better education and improved organization 
are to be realized, two conditions are necessary. First, the felt needs 
of the people should be taken into consideration. . . The first duty of 
those responsible for community development programmes is to identify 
the felt needs of the people. They should also assist the people in 
making better judgements for themselves on what their needs are and how 
to satisfy them. Finally, they should be able to identify needs not 
yet perceived and make the people conscious of them and aware of the 
importance of satisfying them. It should be recognized, however, that 
it may be practicable to satisfy some local needs or that they may be 
inconsistent with government policy for the economic and social development 
of the nation . . . 

"18. The very concept of community development elaborated above demands 
the use of the knowledge and skills of all the relevant national services 
in ah integrated rather than an isolated or fragmentary way. To serve 
the ultima.te objective of a fuller and better life for individuals within 
the family and the community, the technical services must be conceived in 
a manner which recognized the indivisibility of the welfare of the 
individual." 

During the last decade or so increasing use has been made of community 
development as a means of improving the conditions of rural communities of 
low-income countries, of dealing with some of the problems of urbanization and of 
promoting socio-economic growth in general. With varying scope and nomenclature 
it is to be found in most countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
technical aid programmes of the United Nations family as well as bilateral 
programmes more often than not include a component directed towards community 
development. 

On the basis of scattered evaluation it is possible to indicate certain aspects 
of community development that have had an impact in different countries. In some 



Twentieth Report Oj. the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to the 
Economic and Social Council, E/295I; annex III, part. two. 

Some of the significant efforts to evaluate those programmes made by the 
United Nations are found in the following reports: M.J. Coldwell, et al . , 

"Report of a community development evaluation mission in India" 
(TAO/lND/51/Rev. 1); D. Gosh et al ., "Report of a rural development evaluation 
mission in Ceylon" (TAO/CEY/12) ; and Caroline Ware et al . , "Report of a 
community development evaluation mission in Venezuela". (TA0/\/EN/15) . 
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instances, it has awakened the national leaders, policy-makers and planners to the 
need and importance of rural development and local planning and has enhanced the 
contributions of rural communities to national development. It has also 
represented an attempt to achieve a balanced growth in the human and material 
resources of nations and in this it has, to some extent, helped to redress the 
bias towards largely urban and industrial-oriented development efforts. In some 
countries community development has fostered the process of institution building 
at the local level, which is likely to enhance the participative capability of 
local people in national life as well as to provide an organizational structure 
for effective implementation of local programmes. In some areas of the world, it 
is closely associated with broad programmes of social reform, (such as land reform) 
whose purpose is to promote social justice, to provide incentives for increased 
productive labour and thereby facilitate national development. Almost everywhere 
through community development, rural communities, traditionally powerless in the 
face of nature and the stronger sectors of the nation - have been made to feel that 
soinething could be done to improve their lot. 

In different parts of the world community development activities, varying in 
form and approach, ranging from fully integrated programmes with their own 
administrative structure to indi^/idual local projects, reflect a trend towards a 
particular strategy of national development, incorporating a certain set of 
assumptions about rural communities and the most effective ways of bringing about 
change in them. Such a strategy is based on the desirability of giving priority 
to investment for increasing agricultural output, of improving amenities and 
social services in rural communities and strengthening rural institutions. This 
strategy, by itself, however, does not constitute community development. For 
example, schemes under which a group of farmers join together to introduce 
irrigation in agricultural improvement projects, or rural public works programmes 
such as building roads or schools - even if carried out with the help of the 
rural population - are not necessarily community development. Considerable damage 
has been done to the image of community development by identifying it unqualifiedly 
v/ith "aided self-help" programmes. Schemes are to be considered community 
development only when they are implemented within a given framework, crucial 
elements of v/hich are the concepts of felt needs, local involvement and popular 
participation, working with groups and communities rather than individuals and 
using an integrated approach to development. The concept of "felt needs" implies 
that the goals and needs of local communities should not be externally determined 
or centrally planned. Similarly, the concepts of self-help, local involvement and 
popular participation suggest that local initiative should not be supplanted by 
external stimuli, which thus engender dependence. The local communities should be 
so involved in the process of development plans that their ov/n capacity to 
undertake programmes for their v/elfare is enhanced. The local development efforts 
should be integrated in nature, attacking a number of social and economic problems 
in a multisectoral and interdisciplinary manner and finally, community development 
proper implies the application of specially designed skills to further its 
objectives. 

V/hile the soundness of the strategy incorporated in community development 
has generally been accepted, certain of its concepts have been questioned. As 
most of the concepts and principles associated with community development were 
formulated - largely by "western" specialists - at a time when systematic 
knowledge about rural societies in developing countries and the process of 
development had not sufficiently advanced, some of them were rooted in slightly 
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unrealistic assumptions and incorporated a Utopian view of traditional rural 
communities. They were stated as if they had universal validity, regardless of 
the context in which they were applied. For instance, the organic concept of rural 
communities, implicit in efforts tov/ards involvement of the whole community, or the 
establishment of local councils, had as its chief premise the compatibility of 
community interests, thereby ruling out dissensus or conflict among village groups. 
The concept of **relt needs" underestimated the determining effect of socio-economic 
conditions on the needs felt, and assumed that there was an identity between the 
felt needs of a traditional rural community and the needs of a society aspiring as 
a whole to enter the modern urban industrial era. Emphasis on the initiative and 
self-help of local communities assumed that self-help could lead to development 
without significant structural changes in the rural economy and the established 
power complex and without substantial external assistance to build an adequate rural 
infrastructure. Similarly, the reliance placed on local autonomy to rehabilitate 
the presumed dynamism of the rural society did not take into account the fact that 
stagnation of rural communities could be due as much to their dependence on a 
paternalistic government and on bureaucracy as to their apathy and isolation from 
the external world. 

The above comments suggest that a. further re-examination of the concepts and 
principles of community development - and of their relevance to the problems of 
development - may be necessary if community development is to play an effective 
role in development. Present conditions indicate that such a review would be 
timely and appropriate. During the last two decades the growth of the social 
sciences has produced new insights into the functioning of societies and groups, 
into the complexity of human behaviour and into the nature of processes of change. 
The formulation and implementation of national and international programmes of 
development in general and of community development in particular have generated 
a body of knowledge and experience - some of it systemacically collected and 
ordered - in the light of which the original concepts of community developnent can 
now be re-examined. Also, as the understanding of the problems of developing 
countries deepens, political leaders and administrators are better able to relate 
community development programmes to development goals. 

In this connexion it needs to be kept constantly in mind that community 
development has been considered in various ways, depending upon circumstances and 
the point of view of the person or persons concerned. The United Nations definition 
refers to it in the first place as a process , implying transition from one phase 
to another. It is also a method or approach that emphasizes popular participation 
and the direct involvement of a population in the process of development, and that 
has until now been largely concerned with rural development. When community 
development activity is formally organized with a separate administration and staff 
it can be considered a programme . Finally, to the extent that it represents a 
philosophy of development, sometimes with an almost religious fervour it can be 
called a movement . ^ 

Those who view community development mainly as an approach or process conceive 
of it in terms of certain principles and concepts for reaching the rural community, 
creating a community spirit, encouraging attitudes receptive to change and helping 



2 / I.T. Sanders, . "Theories of community development". Rural Sociology , 
vol. 25> No. 1 (March 1958), pp* 1-12. 



people to work together. Consistent with this interpretation, a separate coiruiiunity 
development administrative structure is not always necessary. What is needed, 
proponents of this view hold, is a series of training institutions that can impart 
community development principles and techniques to technical and administrative 
personnel at various levels. 

Opposed to this view is another contending fact that community development as 
an approach cannot be imparted and practised without creating a programme. As a 
set of new attitudes, ideas, concepts and techniques that challenges the status quo, 
community development can succeed only if it develops an organization and a 
programme committed to the advancement of its ideology. In the absence of community 
development organization and programme, it is maintained, there is no mechanism 
available to co-ordinate the distribution of services and diffusion of technical 
knowledge at the village .level and to integrate the development plans at local and 
regional levels. If development requires a co-ordinated and integrated approach, 
especially at the field level, there has to be an effective co-ordinating structure - 
which community development is well-suited to provide. Finally, it is thought 
that there is a serious communication gap between the national, political ani 
administrative leadership and the rural population; plans are prepared at th> 
national level that have no relationship to problems at the local level and people 
at the local level are not aware of national plans which can have little if any 
influence on their actions and attitudes. Community development programmes, it is 
considered, can help bridge this communication gap and in this way contribute to 
development efforts. In the absence of effective channels of communication between 
national leaders and the masses, community development programmes take on special 
importance. 



I. GOALS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
A. Basic issues 



Community development generally views as its ultimate and central concern the 
development of man (as a member of the community) and development for man as its 
ultimate and central concern. This implies that realization of human potentialities 
and man's ability to control his environment are the measure of real development and 
that an increase in material progress without a corresponding increase in the 
development of human capacities and social institutions would be superficial and 
temporary. Thus the major goals of community development may be indicated as being: 
to induce social change for balanced human and material betterment; to strengthen 
the institutional structure in such a way as to facilitate social change and the 
process of growth; to ensure the fullest possible popular participation in the 
development process; and to promote social justice by permitting less privileged 
groups to give expression to their aspirations and to participate in development 
activities. 

To explain the relevance of these goals it would seem appropriate to state 
briefly the conditions in which the need for community development has arisen. In 
this context, it should be appreciated that, in the past, rural communities of 
low-income countries - Asia, Latin America and Africa alike - had achieved a certain 
level of equilibrium within their static social and political environments. Their 
.traditional social organizations, culture, and technology were adequate to ensure 
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their survival barring a major political cataclysm or natural catastrophe that upset 
this static equilibrium. Even where change occurred in such cases ^ that change v/as 
generally adaptive in nature - moving away from the area of catastrophe, rather 
than creative and innovative - that is, controlling the source of such a 
catastrophe. Even in the twentieth century, when changes in the environment of 
rural communities have disturbed the traditional equilibrium, there have been but 
few instances of a creative response from these communities in the form of any 
rural development movement sponsored and led by indigenous rural leadership. 

The need for community development activities was intensified by the 
emergence of a new and larger community represented by the nation, with its own 
needs and imperatives for existence. In the dynamic and competitive international 
environment, the nascent nation had little choice but to bring about necessary 
changes in its internal institutions by introducing new technology, by importing 
new ideas and culture and by making new claims on the individual. Traditional 
rural communities, with their primitive technology, rigid social organization and 
parochial loyalties, could not make much contribution to the fulfilment of the 
needs of the nation. Instead, with the emergence of the nation state and the 
movement toward modernization, the static equilibirum that characterized much of 
rural society, has been undermined. In an effort to save rural communities from 
disintegration, to rescue them from the vicious cycle of stagnation, to enable 
them to meet the needs of the wider community, national governments in a number of 
low-income countries instituted community development programmes. Communities were 
to be developed and their economic, social and cultural conditions were to be 
improved to enable them to contribute fully to national progress and to be 
integrated into the national life. 



B. The concepts of felt needs 



A restatement in this context is required of the concept of felt needs and its 
applicability in determining the goals of community development. The felt needs of 
a community are the product of its culture, social and economic structure and 
environmental conditions. As the culture of a community and its environment 
changes, its felt needs tend to be different. In a closed, traditional community, 
the felt needs are likely to be consumption-oriented while in an open, progressive 
community, the felt needs will be development-oriented. Felt needs, therefore, 
may not be the best guides for the selection of goals for community development. 

The felt needs of a local community may not be the same as the needs of the nation. 
They may be mutually compatible, as when, for example, the productivity of a local 
community rises and this leads to an increase in national productivity. The needs 
of one community on the one hand, may by contrary to the interests of the larger 
community when, for example, the farmer's need of a larger share of water from a 
common source of irrigation leads to a decline in the productivity of other 
communities. Desirable policy for bringing about change in rural cominunities 
should give highest priority to those local needs whose realization leads to 
increased national benefits, thereby creating an awareness of the Interrelationship 
between local and national needs. 

Another dimension of the felt-needs concept is the strategic significance it 
may have for facilitating the development process. Needs differ with regard to 
their potentiality for producing secondary consequences conducive to development 
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or for drawing trbtention to hitherto dormant needs. Some needs, when fulfilled, 
will have no such consequences; indeed tneir fulfilment may even reduce the urge 
for change. On the other hand, there are needs which, once met, will change the 
level of aspiration and the capacity to fulfil these aspirations to such an 
extent that the community will never be the same again. This objective should be 
uppermost in mind in determining the priorities of community needs. 

With this better understanding of the concept of felt needs, the tendency in 
community development is to attach high priority to giving communities and their 
leaders guidance and direction in the identification of needs. Community 
development workers have as one of their major tasks to educate the community in 
discovering ”real” needs, that is, those which are strategic for development. This 
approach has to be handled with- considerable care, since the imposition of plans 
from outside and the use of community development as a means of implementing action 
decided upon from above must be avoided if the very spirit of community development 
is to be maintained. The outside agent must be on very solid ground before 
condemning what, though it appears to be a "primitive” practice, may in reality be 
well suited to the particular environment (for example, certain farming practices 
in tropical areas). Also, there may be psychological advantages in initiating 
community development activities by supporting the community’s desire for a project 
having purely local significance, merely to illustrate the practical possibilities 
of self-help. What appears to be called for is an approach that creates initial 
mutual confidence between the community and the practitioner and then gradually 
leads the community to think in terms of objectives likely to contribute to the 
development process. This educational process is likely to be time-consuming and 
may well slow down the pace of change. There, the benefits of slower but 
probably more lasting change have to be weighed against the returns of more 
accelerated change, which may be superficial and transitory. 



C. Concept of community 



Implicit in the- theory that has been built up in relation to community 
development is an organic and physical concept of community - a group in 
face-to-face contact, bound by common values and objectives, with a basic harmony 
of interest and aspirations. The efforts of community development activities to 
build cohesiveness and harmony in communities where these have been impaired are 
also rooted in the concept of the community as an organic and harmonious entity. 
The latter is implicit, too, in the inclination to regard the community as the 
most appropriate unit for programme planning and administration. Doubtless, there 
is some validity in this view.' In most rural communities 1'ifelong, face-to-face 
contacts, a common tradition and culture, relative physical isolation from other 
communities and a relatively simple social structure have provided a certain 
community of interest. It may also, to some extent, be true that beyond this 
community there are no interests strong enough to stimulate activity among the 
people and no leadership or political institutions capable of mobilizing them. 
Therefore, efforts through community development to enhance community cohesion 
around common needs and interests and to strengthen the self-governing capacity 
of local communities - through local councils and other groups - would appear to 
be headed in the right direction. 

However, there are certain hazards involved in this conception of community. 
It cannot be ignored that traditional communities - like all social groups, even 
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the family - do have a certain incompatibility of interests, reflected in the 
factionalism frequently observed therein. Usually, this conflict occurs among 
competing power groups, which do not view their factional interests as being served 
by the furtherance of what the community development worker considers the interests 
of the community. 4/ Such a conflict may appear irrational and unrealistic to an 
observer but it is a product of the culture and social structure of the communities 
in which it arises and it cannot be regulated simply by human relations techniques. 
Factionalism or community dissensus should not be viewed as an episodic feature of 
community life but as central to its political and social processes. Community 
development practitioners would do well neither to ignore nor deplore factionalism 
but to channel it towards constructive ends. 

It is recognized that the solidarity of traditional communities is sustained by 
their social stratification and power structure (see also pp. 53-35 below), 
legitimized by tradition. Both these elements are likely to be weakened as the 
rural communities become more and more incorporated in the broader world. As new 
ideas about the nation, democracy and equality reach the village, the legitimacy 
of the power of the traditional leaders is questioned. As the children of 
underprivileged groups become educated, they are less inclined to follow 
traditional behaviour patterns. The belief that one^s status and occupation are 
fixed is open to challenge. These processes may be initiated or strengthened 
through community development by bringing new knowledge and new ideals into rural 
communities, even by focusing on discontent. ^ The goal of coitununity development, 
to integrate these communities in the life of the nation, may be undermined unless 
new bases for such solidarity are substituted. Until that happens, conflict and 
dissensus, rather than cohesiveness, may be a truer and more realistic measure 
of the development of communities and similarly of the success of community 
development activities. Rural communities in their traditional form are simple 
social systems with only limited specialization of function. Any attempts to 
develop these communities and enhance their capacity for survival in a changing 
environment will necessarily involve more specialization of function. This means 
that new groups and organizations with new roles and new skills will have to emerge. 
These new groups and organizations are likely to become part of a wider network 
that is regional or national in scope. As this process continues to evolve, the 
organic character of the community will undergo a change. Too rigid notions, 
therefore, about the organic community and the values of solidarity can only 
obstruct this process. 

The traditional small community is a viable socio-economic system and an 
appropriate unit for planning and development only within the framework of existing 
traditional technology and methods of production. With the introduction of 



For a detailed discussion of the conception of community in different community 
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improved technology and the realization that the problems of the nation and of the 
local community are interdependent, the traditional local community may be too 
small to generate economies of scale. It may be large enough for paving local 
streets or filling up local ponds, but not for tackling larger problems, the 
solution of which can ensure sustained growth in rural economies - such as control 
of floods, salinity and waterlogging, and pests and epidemics. Similarly, small 
communities are inadequate units for the provision of modern public services. 6/ 

\ A small community cannot hope to have a high school or a modern hospital, and if 
through external assistance it is able to get such facilities, to expect that it 
can maintain them would be unrealistic. It appears, therefore, that under certain 
conditions local communities will need to develop solidarity and interdependence 
with nearby communities facing similar problems. Indeed a further step is 
indicated: to link community development with regional development. A region may 

not necessarily coincide with an administrative division but may include areas in 
which natural wealth, geographic location, proximity to urban centres or particular 
socio-economic characteristics can facilitate the development process. A 
metropolitan or region-wide approach is being used in a growing number of countries 
reflecting the need to achieve greater geographic unity and functional 
co-ordination. ^ This will not necessarily mean that the concept of community be 
totally abandoned. If an awareness of common interest among a number of 
communities has not emerged at earlier stages of development, its cultivation can 
constitute a major challenge for community development. It may be necessary for 
- such a region to include an urban area so that community development activities 
may take full account of the interrelationship between urban and rural problems. 
This matter is taken up in the paragraphs that follow, 

Hov/ever, the extent to which the focus on the village or social group (the 
clan, for example) needs to be adjusted depends on the structure of each country. 
Where the village or group is obviously the basic socio-economic unit it should 
continue to serve as the basis for local action until an appropriate alternative 
has been found. Similarly, while recognizing that for certain actions a wider 
area may be more suitable, care should be taken to avoid losing the essential 
distinguishing features of community development. It would appear, therefore, 
that community development must have both local and wider dimensions and that the 
one or the other will need emphasis as society changes. In any case, it would be 
unwise to consider the larger region as a basis for community development worl; 
without making sure that the essential local characteristics of community 
development were to be maintained# How the communit development approach can be 
applied to a wider area is obviously a matter requiring further reflection and the 
results of further field experience# 



D. Community development, industrialization and urbanization 

The above discussion leads to a consideration of the relationship of 
traditional rural communities to the process of urbanization and over-all 
development. Most low-income countries realize that in the long run they can 
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ensure higher levels of income for their populations only through industrialization. 
Industrialization, is not simply an economic process but also brings about changes 
of a social nature. It entails the movement of people from villages to cities, 
pointing up the close relationship betv^een urbanization and industrialization. 
(Within this context it may be asked \;hether attempts at preserving rural 
communities, many of which may fall victim to the twin forces of industrialization 
and urbanization, constitute a waste of resources.) 8/ 

First, while it is true that urbanization increases with industrialization, it 
by no means follows that urbanization results in industrialization. Generally, the 
flow of people from countryside to city is a product of a stagnant rural economy 
and lack of the social amenities and opportunities afforded by the city. It has 
been stated that urbanization in low-income countries does not represent '^man’s 
mastery over nature”, but ” transfer of under-employment and poverty from an 
overpopulated rural countryside to an urban setting”. 9/ This type of urbanization 
does not create conditions favourable for industrialization, but may in fact become 
an impediment to this process. One way of trying to avoid this is to check the flow 
of city- bound migrants at the source. It could be argued that if the rural economy 
offered more of the opportunities and facilities that lure people -to the cities, 
if the collapsing rural community could be reintegrated around new values, if 
potential rural migrants could be given a more realistic picture of city life and 
its problems, rapid and haphazard urbanization might, to some extent, be slowed 
down. The achievement of this objective constitutes a major challenge for 
community development. 10/ 

The beginning of industrialization must be accompanied by continuing efforts 
to increase agricultural production. General development in those countries where 
the economic base is predominantly agricultural requires a high level of 
agricultural production, to support the growing non-farm population and to provide 
raw materials for industry. The withdrawal of resources from agriculture or a 
disproportionately greater investment in industry may lead to a shortage of food 
for the population in general and the urban population in particular, a reduction 
in the flow of raw materials and a slackening demand for industrial goods as rural 
incomes decline. A combination of these factors would adversely affect industrial 
development. To forestall such a possibility, it is generally necessary to 
modernize agriculture and industry. Since an ncrease in agricultural productivity 
is not purely a technical matter but depends upon such factors as changes in land 



8/ One United Nations report puts the problem in this way: ”lf the evolutionary 

nature of community development is accepted, there will be occasions when 
villages may in fact disappear so that the people may find a new sense of 
community in larger territorial groupings”. Community Development and National 
Development (United Nations publication. Sales No.: 64. IV. 2), p. 6. 

9/ Philip M. Hauser, ”The social, economic and technological problems of rapid 
urbanization” in Bert F. Hoselitz and Wilbert E. Moore, ( eds . ) 

Industrialization and Society (UNESCO, 1963 )^ P* 201. See also Report on the 
World Soci^ Situation (United Nations publication. Sales No. ; 57* IV. 3) ; p* 112. 

10 ^ Some experts, in commenting on this paper, have indicated that this is 
wishful thinking, that rural-urban migration is a natural process of 
development that cannot be checked. 
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tenure, attitudes and culture, as well as in the social structure of rural 
communities - changes that community development attempts to facilitate - there is 
in fact a complementary relationship between industrialization and community 
development rather than any inherent incompatibility. 

The processes of industrialization and urbanization and rural development are 
extremely complex and not enough is known about them and the effect that each has 
on the other. There is a growing recognition among competent students that the 
development process could be accelerated by strengthening the links between the 
rural and urban sectors. Progress in industrial development, it has been observed, 
is contingent upon modernizing the agricultural and rural economy. A strategy 
taking into account the rural-urban continuum could provide a viable basis for 
balanced agricultural-industrial development. 

Thus, a growing number of students of the development process favour an 
approach that stresses the close interdependence of the rural and urban sectors 
and activities that strengthen their interrelationship. The idea is being promoted 
- especially in connexion with concepts of regional development - of establishing 
in rural areas ”poles of development”, which might be larger rural towns, where 
there would be located the various administrative and service facilities for the 
surrounding rural areas, as well as processing industries and other industries 
having a largely rural base. Such a concentration would tend to lead to the 
greater efficiency of rural industries by permitting some economies of scale, while 
avoiding the concentration of too many industries in the larger metropolitan 
centres. Agriculture in the surrounding area would be encouraged to expand the 
production of both raw materials for industry and food for the growing population 
of these large rural towns, additional employment opportunities would be created 
in rural areas and a general impetus to development would be provided. A number 
of ancillary effects are likely: improvements in communication and in marketing 

would tend to ease the isolation of rural communities, the rural towns are likely 
to be able to afford to maintain improved educational health and other social 
services which would be within reach of the surrounding communities, and in general 
the closer relations between urban groups and rural people would be mutually 
beneficial. Community development obviously has a potentially large role to play 
in facilitating development of this nature, in both rural and urban communities, 
by fostering popular participation and involvement and the growth of adequate 
institutions. 



E. Urban community development 

Despite the strong rural-agriculture character of most developing countries, 
many have experienced a pronounced growth in urban population. In considerable 
measure this is due to the continuing migration from the rural areas, especially 
of young people. In much of Asia, urban population growth stands at twice the 
national figure and is higher in cities of 100,000 population and over. In parts 
of Latin America, where urban and metropolitan primates such as Rio de Janeiro and 
Lima dominate the urbanization process, the image of a developing country as a 
predominantly rural society is fast changing. Much of this urban growth has been 
haphazard, and unaccompanied by corresponding industrialization, housing, 
educational and other social facilities. This imbalance between the supply of 
employment opportunities, housing and social services and effective demand has 
resulted in economic deprivation for many urban residents, particularly for the 
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more recent arrivals, who generally lack the skills to adapt readily to city 
conditions. 

The rapid growth of cities in developing countries has led to the extension of 
community development techniques and programmes in urban areas. Among the cities 
with such programmes are Addis Ababa, Cali, Dacca, Delhi, Guayaquil, Lusaka, Manila, 
Montevideo and Ryadh. Ij/ 

Despite the extension of community development, its application in terms of 
the number of cities covered and the total allocation of resources has been 
limited. By and large, community development has remained a rural-bound movement. 
Within this rural agricultural matrix, community development programmes and 
techniques - allowing for regional and national variants - have evolved to their 
present stage. 

Given these factors, it is necessary to adopt traditional community development 
methods to urban conditions. The impersonal nature of urban life, the 
bureaucratization of public services, and the absence of an economic base 
(comparable to agriculture in the rural areas) around which community development 
could provide employment and training programmes, open to question the premises 
upon which traditional community development techniques and programmes are based. 
Moreove.'', the organized distribution of social services through established 
channels and the complex nature of urban life limit the scope of self-help and 
mutual aid programmes - the significant characteristics of rural community 
development. 

There is, therefore, a compelling need to examine community development 
methods and programmes for the purpose of determining their suitability within an 
urban environment. 

Generally, community development strategists have tended to stress an 
ameliorative approach to urban problems, stressing social objectives and improving 
environmental conditions. Follovring are some of the main elements of this 
strategy: 

(a) To establish representative neighbourhood councils to achieve 
maximum popular participation and support; 

(b) To organize adult education programmes; 

{c) To promote vocational training courses and job placement 
programmes; 

(d) To organize neighbourhood and community health centres; 

(e) To promote the formation of youth clubs, women’ s associations 
and civic improvement groups; 

(f) To improve the immediate physical environment by eliminating 
unsanitary conditions; 
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(£) To form organizations of a co-operative type including 
consumer-producer and marketing co-operatives and savings and loan 
associations. 

In a number of cities, such as Ryadh, Singapore and Guayaquil, community centres 
have been built to serve as the focal point of community activities. There is some 
evidence that the centre has not always attracted the number and type of persons 
that the proponents of this facility had hoped for. 

A potentially important area for community development is in self-help or 
modified self-help housing. Here community development could help ease the 
critical urban housing shortage. Self-help housing is a logical extension of the 
concept of community improvement, where residents of a neighbourhood assist in 
maintaining a clean and attractive environment. Self-help housing projects have 
been successfully undertaken in Trinidad, Chile, Guatemala and Ghana. In the 
latter country, the core housing approach has been used. Under this approach, a 
family moves into the core, usually one room, and expands it as time and funds 
allow. Self-help housing can be successful when community groups are committed to 
the purpose of the programme and when enough of their members possess the requisite 
skills and capacity for leadership. Another necessary condition for the 
programmers success is assuring residents of title to the land. 

For self-help housing to be successful, the municipal government has to work 
in close co -operation with community development workers. The government can 
designate suitable sites for construction, resolve tenure problems, conclude 
agreements with the community on the division of responsibility for the installation 
and maintenance of public services and utilities, and provide credit and technical 
assistance. The commitment of the government to act in urban community development 
was explicitly recognized in Pakistan’s first Five-Year Plan. 

The need for government support to provide a more solid basis for citizen 
initiatives invites consideration of a somewhat different strategy for urban 
community development. Attention should be given to mobilizing community groups 
to seek greater aid from the government. Where the municipal government has not 
been sufficiently responsive to community and neighbourhood needs, community 
action programmes could be undertaken to bring pressure to bear on government 
agencies and elected officials to allocate greater resources for community 
improvements. Where, for example, unfavourable tenurial conditions discourage 
self-help housing projects, a community action strategy would seek to eliminate 
this condition through petitioning government officials or through other measures 
consistent with local processes. This strategy would supplement the more 
widespread practice of realizing particular social objectives. 



F. Community development and economic development 12/ 

It is a sure sign of human development when people abandon a fatalistic 
acceptance of their lot and begin to take an active hand in improving their social 
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and/or physical environment; when new and improved skills of association, of 
organization, of communication, of controlling the physical aspects of environment 
are acquired; when new capacities for making rational decisions, for taking 
initiative and building up self-reliance and independence are developed; when 
new institutions are built which cultivate and develop rather than suppress these 
qualities. In the light of these considerations the cc)rmunit;y development approach 
has preferred the use of persuasive and educational methods rather than coercive 
tactics of bringing about social change; it has encouraged popular participation 
in programmes of local development, and has argued for greater external aid to 
communities as a way to encourage local initiative and self-reliance. In the 
process community development had relegated economic development to a position of 
secondary importance with not a few practitioners arguing that tangible economic 
results should not be the main measure of their efforts. Those v/ho subscribe to 
this view do agree, however, that once attitudinal and cultural changes (which they 
consider are the essence of development) have been brought about, there will be 
greater motivation for economic development. 

A re-examination of the emphasis of community development programmes on the 
social and human components of development has been called for by a growing number 
of practitioners and government officials. Some governments in developing 
countries, faced with the problems of rapid population growth, which is outpacing 
agricultural and industrial production, find community development slow in 
producing results. Administrators of community development activities, in 
competition with other programmes for scarce resources, and under pressure from 
political leadership to show tangible results, increasingly feel that the survival 
of their programmes is linlced to their ability to solve pressing economic problems. 
Consistent with this view, it is being increasingly advocated that community 
development pay more attention to economic development of rural communities. 
Proponents of this view hold that the community development approach of building 
institutions and imparting new values and skills does not make a sufficiently 
direct impact on economic productivity, which they contend is the most crucial 
factor in promoting other desired changes in the communities. 

While community development has frequently included economic activities in 
fields such as agriculture and cottage industry, these have generally not been 
major foci of attention. Indeed some community development practitioners consider 
that this is not the role of community development per se but rather of the 
technical services concerned. It is of course true that community development 
generalists (those responsible for enlisting popular participation, for 
institution-building and for promoting the integrated approach) should not be 
called upon, for example, to promote agricultural development. 13/ At the same 
time, it should be the essence of the integrated approach that the appropriate 
technical services intensify their activities if current programmes are not 
sufficient to meet the country’s needs. The community development worker is in a 
good position to generate pressure for the provision of such services but, unless 
he is assured of positive backstopping by supervisory personnel of technical 
services, he is reluctant to engage in technical activities himself. The case is 
different where local technicians (for example, agricultural extension or public 
health workers) have in addition a general community development function. 

Balanced socio-economic development requires that due attention be given to 
the economic elements in the development process. It is considered by some that 
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this need cannot be met merely by integrating administrative services and 
improving co-ordinative mechanisms, but requires strengthening the capacity of man 
as a productive agent, investor, innovator and developer, increasing his capacity 
to participate effectively in economic activity and in this way to contribute to 
social development. According to this view, a major task of the community 
development planner is to spell out, in as specific terms as possible, the kinds 
of economic goals and considerations to be included in community development. 

This should include the ways in which community development can assist in improving 
the quality and utilization of the labour force and the help it can give in creating 
conditions at the local level favourable to sustained growth. 

In view of its commitment to promote long-range social and cultural changes as 
steps towards promoting over-all development and sustained growth, and its 
potential contribution to developing a strategy of balanced human and material 
development, it can be argued that there is no reason for community development to 
abandon its original emphasis. The validity of the assumption that beliefs, 
ideas, attitudes, organizations and institutions exert great influence on the 
economic progress of a society still remains unchallenged. If the results of the 
approach based on this assumption, have so far been little in evidence it is 
because changes in ideas, attitudes, and institutions take time. Between the 
alternatives of producing quick results that may be soon lost and of creating a 
cultural and institutional framework capable of generating and sustaining higher 
levels of development, community development's choice of the latter can hardly be 
considered unwise. Nevertheless, community development should distinguish between 
the factors closely linked to the economic and other developmental processes and 
those only remotely concerned with it, and give emphasis to the former. Similarly, 
it has to be recognized that nol all community organizations are equally effective 
in promoting the development process. Also, community development should keep in 
view the evolutionary nature of its goals and adjust its emphasis accordingly. 

In societies that lack the basic cultural and institutional framework necessary 
for development, community development should first address itself to the task of 
creating one. Once the basic framework is established, there is no reason why 
community development could not undertake activities more directly related to the 
economic process structures and goals. 



G. Social mobility and community development 

Social stratification in traditional communities is usually rigid; the 
different groups living in the community are isolated from one another by social 
barriers supported by custom and tradition. In a subsistence economy 
characterized by a feudalistic structure, this form of social stratification had 
at one time a stabilizing force. Its persistence in modern times, however, poses 
a serious obstacle to development. It limits the assignment of roles on the basis 
of competence, thereby depriving society of the benefits of division of labour based 
on ability; by denying lower class groups access to social and political power, it 
promotes political instability which is a deterrent to development. At times, 
community development activities have had the ^unintended consequence of widening 
rather than narrowing the social and economic gap between classes because of the 
ability of the middle and upper income groups to use to better advantage such 
programmes. This has made the class structure more rigid. If community 
development is to be more effective in the future, it should look for ways and means 
of promoting the process of social mobility. Among the methods which have been 
employed are better ways of ensuring the representation of less privileged groups 
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in community councils and other organizations, greater a/ctontion to programmes 
ben'^fiting such groups, and encouragement of educational p>"Ograinmes emphasizing 
basic human rights and the equality of man. 

Community development has to take an active role in the training and 
utilization of human resources for economic development. In a traditional society 
occupational roles simply reflect the needs of a primitive and large 
undifferentiated agricultural economy. The skill requirements for this work are 
rainimal and acquired on the farm or at home. As rural societies in developing 
nations undergo change, new and more complex occupational roles emerge in response 
'•■o the modernization process. Herein lies a' challenge to community developti:ent. 

By mounting educational and vocational programmes, CD can facilitate economic 
development by assuring a continuing flow of trained workers for new industries; 
it can further contribute to economic growth by training leaders who can help 
the community adapt to the changing requirements of development. Vocational 
training would prove useful to would-be-city-bound migrants. 

While there are valid arguments against dealing in this paper with special 
age, occupational or interest groups or the special role of women in development, 
since community development implies an integrated approach covering all groups in 
the population, there is some justification for relating youth and women to 
community development. In many developing countries, CD activities reserve an 
important place for the problems of youth. This gives recognition to the 
predominance of this age grouping in the population of virtually all developing 
countries. Attempts to induce social change are likely to yield more effective 
and lasting results by involving youth who are more receptive to innovation. As a 
group, young people have special needs and problems and are even more vulnerable 
to the effects of modernization. 

The problem of finding an appropriate occupational or professional role in a 
changing society weighs especially heavy on young people who approach the 
responsibilities of adulthood. There is a widespread shortage of educational and 
training schools; students continue to drop out of school in substantial numbers 
largely because of economic pressures in the home, inadequate educational curricula 
and a lack of teachers and school facilities; the rate of unemployment among youth 
tends to run high not only among school leavers but even among those who have 
completed their vocational or professional training; in many countries there is a 
rising incidence of delinquent and anti-social behaviour among youth, a phenomenon 
not restricted to developing countries alone. With the continuing rise in 
rural-urban migration, there are growing signs of social disintegration growing 
out of the weakening of traditional family and group ties. This makes youth 
particularly vulnerable to many of the social consequences of urbanization including 
unemployment, malnutrition, delinquency and the like. 

Community development activities in many countries reserve an important place 
for the problems of youth and work closely with youth. There have been very few 
instances of a national community development effort having been directed 
specifically towards youth or of a request for international assistance for this 
purpose. Indeed, it may be questioned whether that would be a sound policy. 
Community development, to repeat, represents an integrated, a multipurpose approach, 
and in this context, it would appear to be more desirable to stress the maintenance 
or strengthening of cohesion among all groups of the population and to help young 
people find their proper role in the process of development. 
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As regards rural areas, it has frequently proved effective as a preliminary to 
a community development project or as one of its earlier phases to encourage and 
organize youth associations and clubs of various kinds. However, the organization 
of youth activities may at times encounter serious opposition, for instance in 
communities with very strong traditions and where the elders have undisputed 
authority. Apart from such specialized activities as the promotion of better 
farming through young farmers’ clubs, etc., high priority should be given in youth 
programmes to the general aim of improving the amenities of rural life in general, 
so that villages may provide to some degree the facilities youth think can only be 
found in the cities - a major reason for the rural exodus of the young. Equally 
important is the revolutionization of rural occupations, and particularly farming, 
so that young people can have reason to want to engage in rural pursuits and be 
proud to be so occupied. At the same time, it should be recognized that a number 
of young people will go to the city, and community developments should help to 
ensure that they are adequately prepared for this change, not only vocationally, 
but also socially and culturally. 

In urban areas particular attention ne^ds to be given to the recent arrivals 
from rural areas (to help them to adjust to their new economic and social 
surroundings) and in general to all young people who have been unable to obtain 
satisfactory employment. Activities will need to focus on programmes to combat 
crime and delinquency. 

A special place will need to be found for activities related to girls, both in 
rural and urban areas, with emphasis on their future role as women in a world where 
their role is rapidly changing. Not only do girls require preparation and training 
as future homemakers and mothers but also for employment outside the home. And, in 
societies where women still play a subordinate role in public life, prograenmes need 
to be formulated which will help girls contribute to the future improvement of the 
status of women. 

While these problems are national in scope and have to be dealt with through 
existing public and private agencies, community development can be useful in 
mobilizing youth for the tasks of development through the formation of groups. 

These values need to be imparted systematically through school curricula as well as 
through practical experience. Experience has shown how youth can become genuinely 
interested in community activities and thus make a contribution to community 
development, while at the same time being diverted from anti-social activities. 
Young people are an important source of CD personnel, both at the national and 
international levels, in the capacity of associate experts, auxiliary workers and 
volunteers. University students are frequently prepared to help in development 
projects either as part of their training or in their vacations and spare time. 
Future leaders for community activities are frequently found among the cadres of 
youth organizations: the latter often lead to adult associations and thus perform 

an important function in institution building. Voluntary work projects are 
attracting youth from all over the world and some of them have been located in 
community development areas. In many countries special youth organizations are 
being established (youth brigades, service corps, etc.) which have among their 
functions work related to the p'^ovision of welfare services or the building of 
facilities directly related to community development activities. 
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H. Community development and women 



In most traditional societies the lot of women is harsh and there are few 
opportunities open to them for social, occupational and professional advancement. 
Through prescription, she is restricted to child-rearing, household chores and, not 
uncommonly, manual labour in the field. It is widely recognized that the practice 
of barring women from undertaking meaningful social, political and economic 
activities deprives the nation of a major human resource and thereby impedes the 
development process. In a number of countries, community development has attempted 
to improve the lot of women. It has done this by organizing leadership and work 
training programmes which, it is expected, will enable them both to participate in 
economically productive fields and be better homemakers. In working to improve 
women's lot, the role that community development can play is limited, as the main 
impulse for reform in this area has to originate with the government, political 
organizations, and private agencies and groups. What community development can 
offer are some resources and useful methods to facilitate the movement toward 
reform. 



I. Institution building 

The strengthening of the institutional structure in such a way as to facilitate 
the process of growth involves not only the promotion of organizations through which 
the population may effectively participate in development, such as the local 
councils and other machinery of local government and co-operatives, farmers' 
associations and the like; it also includes the strengthening wherever necessary of 
the national administrative machinery and of national technical services, and an 
improvement in the manner in which all these services, groups and bodies work 
together in co-ordinated manner to help communities in their development 
efforts. 

Since on the one hand the institution-building aspect of community development 
is well recognized and accepted and on the other hand institutional development is 
also a method of community development (and will therefore be examined as such in a 
subsequent section of the paper), and since, finally, questions relating to the 
national administration and governmental services and policies are also discussed 
elsewhere, the subject will not be elaborated in this section (see sections II and 
III of this chapter) . It is, however, necessary to emphasize that community 
development cannot be considered as having succeeded or met its objectives unless 
it has helped build up the institutions necessary to permit the community to engage 
in developmental activities and unless the national administration and technical 
services have become convinced of the advantages of the integrated approach and 
have set in motion arrangements to ensure that action is carried out in a 
co-ordinated manner. 



II. METHODS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT- 






As an agent for inducing change, community development has to give close 
attention to the strategy and tactics it considers using and the time needed to 
realize its goals. A strategy for village reform, for example, has to consider 
whether it would be more effective to bring community development workers from the 
outside or to use indigenous workers; in allocating resources, community 
development planners have to decide whether to deal with a wide range of community 
problems simultaneously (the comprehensive approach) or to adapt a selective 
approach by tackling one or a few problems at a time. In gaining access to 
decision-making authorities, community development practitioners have to consider 
working with local interest groups, public and private agencies and, to the extent 
they exist, the communication media. In developing programmes for local 
development, community development practitioners would do well to organize a 
systematic body of data on which to base informed judgements. In this regard, 
consideration should be given to promoting surveys and other information-gathering 
techniques. 



A. Preliminary survey and programming 



The methods to be used depend on the characteristics of the community 
concerned. Given the relative newness of rural development in many developing 
countries there is frequently only a rudimentary understanding of local traditions 
and customs of village structure and a limited knowledge of the requiremiants for 
local development. Not uncommonly, community development activities havl? been 
initiated without the benefit of a preliminary fact-finding investigation and as a 
result, there are mistakes in the planning and implementation of programmes. This 
is not to say that implementation of action programmes should be contingent upon 
local surveys; this is obviously not feasible, and in any case there is usually, 
but not always, enough general information available in the documents of the 
planning authority, national surveys, etc. from which the most important data could 
be assembled to support some action programmes. But a gathering of facts is only 
the first requirement of local action and this should be done with the full 
participation of the local people; properly handled, this task may be left to them, 
within the framework established by community development workers. The information 
collected should be used for a diagnoais covering as many aspects of community life 
as possible. On the basis of this, together with the projection of existing trends, 
it is possible to formulate alternative action proposals. 



B. Village level workers and village leaders 



Considerable reliance has been placed on village-level workers (VLWs) as 
vehicles for change in rural communities. There is a continuing need to question, 
challenge and where necessary to alter the status quo . A paid government worker 
appointed to work with the villagers over a period of time working with them in 



l 4 / For a fuller discussion of practical methods of promoting change, see the 
1963 Report on the World Social Situation (United Nations publication. 
Sales No. ; 66. ly.TTj also Methods to~ Induce Change at the Local Level , 
(Report No. 2 ), (Geneva, UNIRS, November I565). ~ 
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face-to-face situations may provide a far stronger stimulus for change than 
occasional visits by outside technical proposal. A multipurpose worker, by 
remaining in touch with villagers, helping them to accept new values and attitudes 
can help create conditions for the acceptance and diffusion of technical assistanc 
to be provided by the competent specialized government department. Local leaders, 
on the other hand, may be ineffective in inducing change; their ability to act 
decisively may be limited by ignorance of modern methods of farming or by an 
unwillingness to alter existing social institutions and power relationships. 

Recently, there has been increasing criticism of the village-worker 
approach. 1$/ It is argued that a village worker born and educated in a city or 
town, as is frequently the case, is usually interested in the urban way of life 
and looks on his stay in the village as temporary. Moreover, his interest in 
village development may be largely "bureaucratic", in that he cannot have as much 
stake in village improvement as a trained and enlightened local leader and/or 
prestige. He has no place in the local power structure and therefore is not in a 
strategic position to mobilize the villagers. If he is insufficiently trained he 
is neither far enough ahead of the villagers to earn their respect nor well enough 
equipped for the multifarious tasks he has to undertake; and unless he can combine 
advice with service, the advice is rarely follovjed up. If he has received a long 
and thorough training there may be too wide a cultural (and social) gap between 
him and the villagers. Since many of its workers are likely to be young and 
unmarried, they would find it difficult to make an impact in rural areas where the 
cultural pattern is such as to render their acceptance doubtful. A village level 
worker coming from the area would be less vulnerable to criticism on these counts. 
This, in turn, raises problems regarding status and acceptance by the village of 
the authority or advice given by one of their younger members who has been under 
external influence. Presumably, problems relating to status and acceptance would 
be more severe for women village workers, for in addition to their youth, they 
would have to cope with the prejudices of traditional society toward women. In 
countries where there is a community development department or some other 
government service specifically charged with community development, the local 
worker is, as a rule, required to spend a considerable amount of his time doing 
paper work, filling in forms, making reports ebc. In some instances he is 
expected to co-ordinate the work of technical services, a task which often exceeds 
his abilities or the scope of his training, and one that might better be entrusted 
to a more qualified official. While there is fairly wide agreement that 
general-purpose workers are needed at the early stages of development, before 
technical personnel are available in the necessary numbers, there remains the 
question whether they should be retained or better- trained personnel be recruited. 
It would appear that as the community develops a stage is reached when this type 
of multi-purpose, front-line worker might be replaced by one with better training, 
background and specialization in selected aspects of community development and who 
could serve a number of villages. (See section F below.) 



_]^/ Public Administration Aspects of Community Development (United Nations 

Publication, Sales No. : 59. II.H.2) , pp. 55-34; Government of the United States 
Community Development Programmes in India, Iran, Egypt and the Gold Coast 
(Washington, D.C., 1955), P* 27. Rural Development in East Pakistan: 

Speeches of Akhtar Hameed Khan. East Lansing, Michigan, Asian Studies Center 
n.d.), pp. 40-43, 



A continuing task for community development is to select and train qualified 
local leaders. Should one rely on those who already perform leadership functions 
in their traditional society, or should one recruit and train new leaders? Should 
one look for functional leaders or general leaders? The first question cannot be 
answered in categorical terms. There may be communities in which the hold of 
tradition is so great that young leaders capable of assuming new roles are not 
available or are too much under the influence of their elders. In such a 
situation, there is no choice but to work with the traditional leaders. However, 
one has the choice of selecting from among them those whose orientation is more 
akin to the modern role they are expected to perform. In communities where the 
hold of tradition is weakening it may be more effective to work with the new leaders 
and develop their capacity to enhance their influence. With regard to the 
alternatives of relying on general community leaders, people whose authority is 
recognized in many aspects of life - or functional leaders - who influence the 
community on specific issues, the answer may be that both are required and the more 
comprehensive the activities are, the greater will be the need to use both general 
and functional leaders. Where specific facets of an activity are stressed it may 
be more advantageous to call on a leader with specialized knowledge or skill. In 
any case, the use of local leaders needs to be seen in the light of the 
specialization of function and the new roles that change creates, as already 
indicated earlier (section I.C.), 



C. Community consensus and factionalism 

The essence of the community development approach is to enhance the 
ability of commiinities and groups to promote development rather than focus on the 
development of individuals. Since the burden of development has to be borne by the 
community, it is important that a broad spectrum of the community participate in 
the development process. An emphasis on general community interest may lead to the 
establishment of community consensus; individuals and groups which present a threat 
to this consensus are generally viewed as selfish or disruptive who place 
self-interest over commiinity needs. This approach, while at times correct, is not 
always valid in all places or at all times. Consensus should not be viewed as a 
positive quality regardless of the goals around which it is formed, nor should 
conflict be necessarily viewed as undesirable. l6/ For instance, a consensus built 
around traditional goals and secured through traditional means may have greater 
development- impeding rather than development-promoting consequences. An 
ove]>- emphasis on consensus may hinder innovation; it may also serve as a pretext for 
the dominant groups in the community to control individuals and groups challenging 
consensually-determined goals and means. A more effective strategy than that of 
community consensus could take the form of identifying creatively deviant 
individuals, helping them to cultivate leadership qualities, and creating new groups 
and organizations around them. Such a strategy could weaken the established 
consensus; however, when the process of development is sufficiently advanced a new 
consensus may emerge around individuals or groups whose values are more oriented 
towards development. 



16/ Lewis Coser, Social Functions of Conflict , (New York, Free Press, 1965) . 
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D. Ad Hoc Group and nnstitutions building 



The process of development may be considered to consist of two stages - 
mobilization and institutionalization. In the first stage the problem is to 
weaken the hold of traditional groups and institutions on the individual, in 
circumstances in v/hich they are not conducive to motivation, so that the individual 
may be inclined to invest his energy in new goals, associate with new groups and 
perform new roles. This process is facilitated to the extent that the social 
equilibrium of the community is upset either because traditional goals are no longer 
considered worth striving for or because the means have become so scarce and 
inadequate that the cost of realizing the traditional goals is too high. In such 
a situation, individuals and groups find that though traditional goals are no 
longer worthwhile pursuing with the same zeal, they lack the energy to pursue ne\r 
goals which have not yet become part of their personalities. Appeals from 
charismatic leaders are often an effective method to help mobilize the public to 
strive for developmental goals. To some extent, community development has 
encouraged this sort of approach to generate enthusiasm and spontaneous action for 
achieving its objectives. In some instances ad hoc groups and voluntary 
associations are formed as ^propagandists” for mobilizing resources for a specific 
project# 

The role of ad hoc groups assembled through personal appeals, however, is 
effective only at the mobilization stage; after a while the strength of even the 
most powerful of such appeals begins to wane, and they therefore lose their 
effectiveness to rally the population. In order to sustain the level of activity 
generated by emotional appeals and ad hoc groups, it is essential that the right 
to command and receive obedience be transferred from the person of the leader to 
his office. When this is achieved, the stage of institutionalization is reached. 

The successful insitutionalization of new groups is a difficult process and there 
is always the danger of breakdown of the institution. The transfer of the 
authority of a charismatic leader from his person to the office often creates a 
difficult situation. The claims of the primary groups, such as family and tribe on 
the individual are usually sufficiently strong to weaken the fragile structure of 
new institutions, exposing them to corruption and nepotism. The emergence of ne\r 
institutions and groups demands new skills, new attitudes, and new role behaviour 
from the members for which their former experience has not prepared them. 
Consequently, even if the new groups or institutions maintain a formal autonomous 
existence, their performance may fall far below expectation- To avoid the danger 
of breakdown in the institutionalization of groups necessary for community 
development, the following steps may be required: efforts should be made to 

broaden the base of these institutions (and especially local government organs - 
see below), to incorporate all interests in the local communities so that they do 
not become the instrument of special interest groups; at the initial stages new 
institutions should be provided with adequate external, financial, technical and 
political support to enable them to strike roots in the local community structure 
(this help should be reduced progressively to avoid dependence on outside power 
groups); to sustain dynamism and development orientation in the new institutions, 
they should be continuously exposed to new knowledge and scientific advances 
relevant to their needs; training programmes for the members should be systematic 
and spread over long periods of time; they should become autonomous as soon as 
possible. 
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The above discussion has focused primarily on building new groups and 
institutions. They may be of various kinds: those concerned with over-all 

motivation and planning for development; those representing special groups such as 
farmers in general or special groups of farmers, tenants, artisans, workers; women; 
youth; religious groups; co-operatives, multipurpose or special purpose. Normally, 
attention should first be given to strengthening existing groups and getting their 
full participation in community development activities. Among the various groups 
to be found in the rural community, co-operatives are of particular importance even 
to the identity of interests between co-operative development and community 
development. In most community development projects co-operatives play an active 
role: they contribute to the work uf community development, while CD activities 

in many instances give impetus to co-operative development. Up until now, there 
has been little effort to associate rural trade unions with community development, 
an area of mutual concern that merits further attention. A strong case can be made 
for involving trade unions and business groups in urban community development, and 
perhaps much could be obtained from getting industrial and commercial trade unions 
to become interested in and support rural community development activities. 



E. Communication in community development 



The role of communications as a two-way process in development and change of 
attitude cannot be underestimated. 17/ The isolation of traditional local 
communities and their dependence on word-of-mouth communication are an important 
contributing reason for rural stagnation. To integrate rural communities into 
national life, to impart new dynamism, and to create new institutions possessed of 
vigour and vitality, rural communities have to be put in touch with the wider world. 
This can be facilitated in several w'ays. New institutions and groups in the village 
can be linked to outside sources from which continuous and persistent stimuli are 
injected into the local communities. For example, local peasant and youth 
organizations may become part of national or regional organizations; local power 
groups may become part of national political parties, local co-operatives can 
federate into larger associations, etc. An effort should be made to relate the 
programmes and content of mass media to the needs and problems of rural communities. 
Films, radio and television can produce attitudinal changes more effectively when 
local groups are organized to benefit from specially prepared programmes. A link 
between local communities and schools, universities and training institutions 
should be promoted. School and college ci.rricula should place greater emphasis on 
rural problems and their solutions. Universities should be encouraged to conduct 
research in rural problems. Training institutions for CD personnel should include 
practical course work in the villages in order to make the training more realistic. 

Another aspect of communication is the establishment of a dialogue between the 
communities and government officials, which is frequently lacking. Local 
institutions have an important role to play in this respect, since they can help 
narrow the gulf between what the population in general thinks and what the rural 
elite and higher government officials think is beneficial for the people. 



-7/ See section II. C., below, second paragraph. 
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F. 



Training 



As the concepts of community development evolve, and as there is a shift of 
emphasis in the orientation of its activities, it becomes necessary to introduce 
appropriate changes in the content of training for community development workers 
at all levels* The need to adapt community development to changing conditions, a 
major theme of this paper, is nowhere more pressing than in the area of training. 
Without attempting an exhaustive review of the subject, following are some 
observations that provide some idea on current trends in training as they apply to 
community development. 

With regard to front-line workers, l8 / some references to training have been 
made on page 25 above. Most countries with established community development 
programmes have organized training programmes. Their content and orientation vary, 
but as a general rule, the curriculum is built around the main local point of the 
community development, whether this be agriculture, education or social welfare, 
with some basic training in other fields and community development principles added. 
In several instances training has been on the order of a crash programme” to meet 
an urgent need, the duration seldom extending as long as a year. 

It is accepted that, as CD programmes evolve and as more technical staff 
becomes available to serve local communities, the functions of the multipurpose 
worker is likely to undergo change in the direction of greater specialization in 
certain skills peculiar to community development itself, such as how to enlist 
popular participation, how to organize group activity and build up other local 
institutions so as to involve people more effectively. One can indeed conceive of 
the multipurpose village worker being replaced, as already suggested on page 50 of 
draft by specialist community development technicians serving a group of villages. 
Obviously, such a development would have major repercussions on training programmes, 
with respect both to content and to duration. 

This approach should seek to improve the conditions of the community through 
local participation and persuasive methods. The technical agency staff should be 
trained in methods of stimulating self-help to ensure that their technical skills 
are most effectively employed. Training should concentrate on the processes of 
social change and the role of popular participation in these processes, on human 
relations and on social work processes. Consideration should be given to training 
in team work, preferably by organizing training on a team basis to facilitate the 
adoption of the interdisciplinary approach. 

There is an increasing realization of the need for a systematic training of 
top-level officials and administrators, through periodic short-term seminars and 
conferences, to keep these officials abreast of innovations and changes in CD 
methods and principles. Broadly, the aim of such courses in to achieve maximum 
results from community development programmes by economical means, to improve the 
co-ordination between these programmer, and those of the technical departments and, 
to the greatest extent possible, to relate local development to regional and 
national development. Given the increasing importance of planning at the local 
level, the training curriculum should reflect this trend in development. 



18 / For a more detailed discussion see ” The social training of front-line rural 
development workers ” (ST/SOA/46) . 
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In the various community deveHopment activities the training of instructors 
occupies a key position. As far as community development per se is concerned, 
instructors will need, in addition to general orientation in community development 
and the principles of local government, interdisciplinary training in the various 
social sciences and above all practical work in teaching methods. In the training 
of instructors, the universities are assuming an important role, as may be seen 
in the growing number offering special courses leading to a degree in community 
development; many are also equipped to organize refresher courses for higher-level 
staff. In addition to national training institutions, regional centres serving the 
needs of countries having similar characteristics and problems can play an 
important role, as is shown by the experience of the Centres for Education in 
Community Development in the Arab States (ASFEC) and in Latin America (cREFAL). 

At present, the United Nations is putting emphasis on the establishment of regional 
and subregional training centres in conimunity development. 

The growth of urban community development has given rise to new training 
needs. To correct the bias towards ordinary social v/ork training and to enable the 
urban CD worker to carry out his functions more effectively there should be more 
courses on the techniques of social and physical planning and economics, on 
administrative procedures and practices, and on local government and urban 
sociology. 



G. Evaluation 



Few countries have undertaken a careful evaluation of their community 
development programmes. Many of the issues referred to in this chapter could be 
more clearly stated or refined if there were adequate evaluations made in a 
larger number of countries. Admittedly, evaluation of the ^intangibles” with 
which community development is concerned is extremely difficult. It poses 
difficult methodological problems, and as a result, the assessment of community 
development results is all too often based on the impressions of practitioners 
and experts rather than on empirical data. 

The international agencies have contributed to the evaluation effort, first 
through short-term evaluations carried out under the aegis of the United Nations, 
the reports of which have invariably stressed the necessity for Governments 
themselves to establish appropriate evaluation machinery in their national 
programmes. In addition, the United Nations has carried out or sponsored more 
intensive evaluations, such as the case studies made in connexion with the i960 
ECAFE study, 1 q/ the case studies of the relationship between community development 
and land reform,20/ community development and land settlement, 2l/ and the ILO 



19/ Community Development and Economic Development, A Case Study of the Ghosi 

Community Development Block, Uttar Pradesh, India (United Nations publication, 
Sal¥s No. :60. II.F.6, Part 2A) . 

20/ These reference documents are no longer available. 

21/ The Community Development Approach to Land Settlement (United Nations 
publication. Sales No.: 66.IV.5). 
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study on the euiployrnent implications of community development in the Philippines ^7 
But these can be no substitute for full-fledged national evaluation procedures. 

Evaluation may be defined as ”a systematic attempt to provide data as the 
basis for programme planning and to assess^ by organized procedures^ progress 
towards previously established objectives. It is ”an essential tool for the 

day-to-day guidance of operations ••• and for the final assessment of its 
achievements and impact., It should be ”a continuous process^ initiated at the 
planning s"^age with the establishment of a baseline situation^ which tlirough 
continued feedback of information and data contributes to periodic reviews of plans 
and procedures. Evaluation is meaningful only if clearly defined objectives have 
been established in the early planning stage and if criteria and indicators have 
been selected against which change can be estimated or measured.*' 2^/ Properly 
used^ evaluation is a valuable tool in programme planning for determining the 
effectiveness of alternative programmes. The results of programme evaluation 
should be useful in adapting training courses to changing conditions^ thereby 
making them more relevant to the needs of practitioners. 



Evaluation is the responsibility of the governments^ in which the departments 
concerned or separate machinery should have the major role^ but there would be 
advantages in having social scientists from universities and research institutes - 
and possibly international agencies^ when appropriate - brought in for advice and 
assistance. In any case^ evaluation should be made with the fullest possible 
involvement of the local communities in which activities are being carried out 
under community development. The primary objective of this built-in evaluation 
would be to appraise performance and adjust the programmes for better results or 
to meet new objectives and priorities. 



There is also a need for the development of more refined evaluative 
techniques to measure such intangibles as attitudinal changes among the population 
and the responsiveness of public institutions to popular needs. Progress along 
these lines could provide a clearer picture of a programmers specific or general 
effectiveness and thus itself become instrumental in development. This type of 
research may be more suited to universities and research institutes^ possibly with 
the assistance of foreign institutions, when appropriate. The United Nations 
Institute for Research in Social Eevelopment has already undertaken several 
research studies of this kind. _2^/ 



From what has been said above it is clear that evaluation of community 
development should not be concerned only with the material impact but should 
emphasize equally, if not primarily, .the amount and quality of participation by 
the people, the emergence of leadership and of local institutions and organizations 
etc. It is these and other social factors affecting the development of human 
resources and the modernization of rural institutions which - though difficult to 
evaluate - create a favourable climate for economic development. Evaluation should 
also attempt to measure the practical effects of these social and cultural clTanges 
on the agricultural and rural economy and on village society as a whole; 
similarly, it should try to show the contribution CD has made to regional and 



zi/ 



International Labour Organisation, Employment Problems and Policies in the 
Philippines (1969)* 

Based on the conclusions of the Joint FAO/WEO Technical Meeting on Methods of 
Planning and Evaluation in Applied Nutrition Programmes, January 1965* 

Ibid . 

United Nations Research Institute for Social Development, Research Notes; A 
Review of Recent and Current Studies Conducted at the Institute , No. 2 
(Geneva, July 1969)* ~ 
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national economic development and what econcmic^ social and technical 
organizational factors have hindered the achievement of balanced social and 
economic development^ which is the ultimate aim of community development. 

Concerted international assistance should help developing countries to v;ork 
out^ in the context of their national and regional development plans and 
programmes^ the appropriate criteria and machinery for planning^ implementing and 
evaluating community development programmes and projects. Such assistance should 
be based on an interdisciplinary approach^ with specialists contributing in their 
particular fields^ in order to arrive at an over-all evaluation of the various 
aspects of community development. 



III. COMMUNITY development AND GOVERNMENT 

In this section, a number of issues will be reviewed dealing with the 
relationship between community development and government, at the national and 
local levels. It also includes a section on the manner in which community 
development and broad policies of social institutional reform are interrelated, 
using land reform as a case in point. The nature of these relationships varies 
with the type of community development activity undertaken and the extent to 
which community development is a programme with its own administrative structure. 




A. Community development in relation to national planning 

As CD has gained acceptance and its techniques have increasingly 
contributed to development through popular participation, it has been given a more 
important role in connexion with national planning. Where nation-wide community 
development programmes have emerged, possessing an administrative structure of 
their own, there has been an increasing trend towards a fusion of community 
development and national planning. This has been ev^’dent in a number of countries, 
notably in Latin America as well as in India^ where xne national planning 
authorities give an important place to community development. This implicit 
recognition of the advantages of planning from below and full popular 
participation in the development process is particularly welcomed by proponents of 
community development who favour a workable alternative to planning from above. 

As has been shown in earlier sections of this paper, community development provides 
a practical method for grass-roots planning, v/hich ensures that programmes are in 
keeping with the norms of the indigenous society and guarantees the involvement 
and participation of the people. Local planning is also likely to lead to a ^ 
better balance betv/een economic and human resources development. On the other 
side of the picture, community development practitioners are now more fully aware 
than before of the necessity to place their activities in the broader framework 
of the national plan so that local action can have national significance and 
contribute to building up the national society, instead of concerning itself only 
with matters of purely local interest. There is, therefore, general agreement 
that a closer relationship between community development and national planning is 
of mutual interest and advantage. 

However, the fusion between the two is by no means complete, even in 
countries where the process has gone furthest. In addition to finding a 
satisfactory practical method for ensuring that the goals of local planning find 
their way into the over-all national plan, there is a need to correct certain 
misconceptions that may prejudice the future development of community development. 
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One aspect concerns the contribution of labour to community c evelopment activities 
supporting public works or the social infrastructure. There is a tendency on the 
part of planning authorities to consider community development merely as a cheap 
way of getting public works undertaken in rural areas^ and they are more inclined, 
therefore, to give high priority to such activities. Given this predilection, 
the question may be put whether the rural communities are being asked to bear an 
unfair burden. Granted the need for rural public works and the community *s 
interest in having a school house, a road, an improved water supply, and given 
the fact that there is generally a certain amount of under-utilized labour that 
can be put to work on such projects, should rural communities be expected to 
contribute to the costs of such projects while city-dwellers obtain these benefits 
entirely from public funds? It is, of course, necessary to be familiar with the 
v;orkings of the tax structure works to know whether the rural population's labour 
contribution might be thought of as a contribution in lieu of taxes. Assuming, 
however, that the tax burden is equitably distributed between rural and urban 
populations, there appears to be a need for closer scrutiny of projects which 
rely heavily on voluntary labour to prevent this from becoming a disguised form 
of exploitation of the rural population, or at least unfavourable treatment as 
compared with that accorded to urban dwellers. Community development programmes 
also need to convince the less privileged rural groups that community projects are 
not being promoted at their expense for the benefit of the privileged. Under 
normal conditions a policy of wage payment for public works may be more appropriate 
especially where outside resources are being used to give impetus to development. 
Similarly, the practice of making food aid available to CD projects, as is being 
done increasingly under the World Food Programme, can be a successful device for 
initiating work projects of a community nature. 

Another risk is that national planners may only pay lip service to the 
principles of community development as regards popular participation in planning, 
and may look on community development as a handy and ready-made mechanism for 
the implementation of national plans imposed from above. This point hardly 
requires elaboration. What is at stake is not only increasing the effectiveness 
of national planning operations but the preservation of the integrity of 
community development as a specific approach to development. 



B. Community development and political and civic development 

The lack of political development is as much an obstacle to development as 
is the lack of resources, technology or entrepreneurship. When government or 
over-all government policies change frequently, development policies can neither 
be formulated nor implemented in a competent manner. When the administrative 
machinery of a government is not rationally organized, or does not follow the 
directives of the political leadership, institutions prove incapable of responding 
in an effective and compassionate manner to the legitimate demands of the people, 
and the latter, in frustration, may feel compelled to resort to violence. V/hen 
citizens perceive that governmental institutions are exploitive and when they feel 
no personal involvement in political affairs and are not willing or able to meet 
their civic obligations, efforts to mobilize their energies and resources for 
national development are not likely to succeed. Increasingly, there is a grov/ing 
awareness of the need to strengthen a nation* s political infrastructure as a 
necessary condition for economic development. 
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Community development can make a useful contribution to the political and 
civil development of a country - a contribution that has not always been 
adequately appreciated. Local political processes can be powerfully stimulated by 
emphasizing greater popular involvement in community affairs ^6/ and the building 
of indigenous institutions that could give practical expression to a larger and 
more effective participatory role of the people in managing their affairs. In 
many countries^ community development programmes have been engaged in the pursuit 
of these objectives. It has helped in the organization of local councils^ 
farmers* associations^ co-operatives^ trade unions^ v;omen*s groups and youth clubs. 
In this regard^ it has beenective in identifying and training local leaders for 
leadership in community affairs. Such groups can help in articulating community 
needs^ assist in the planning and implementation of local programmes and serve as 
a channel between community authorities and the various interest groups and 
sub-publics that make up the community. Through regular political processes^ 
these groups could bring about a greater sense of awareness and participation in 
community life; where such processes are stagnant or imperative^ community 
development should give consideration to promoting training in civic education. 

By strengthening established political processes and developing new ones where 
necessary^ community development could create confidence in government institutions^ 
thereby avoiding the polarization of public opinion and a possible recourse to 
violence to achieve legitimate political aims. 



C. Administrative reform and local government 

To the extent that community development programmes are part of the 
bureaucratic apparatus of any government^ they share its weakness and its 
strength: these programmes can be no stronger tlian the administrative system of 

which they are a part. In order to enhance the effectiveness of community 
development programmes^ reform of the administrative system may be necessary. 
Frequently^ there is a need to bring about administrative reform by changing the 
relationship between government officialdom and the rural community. In many 
developing countries rural communities have commonly viewed government officials as 
either exploitive or indifferent to their needs. Alternatively^ civil servants 
have traditionally viewed public administration as an exercise in collecting 
revenue and maintaining law and order; as a result^ there has been a tendency on 
the part of the civil servant to adopt a paternalistic if not authoritarian 
attitude toward the people. When the purpose of government preserve was traditional 
society and to maintain the status quo ^ this relationship between rulers and 
ruled may have served its purpose. However^ given the commitment of developing 
nations to modernization^ such an approach is more likely to deter than encourage 
popular participation: the development-minded public bureaucracy has to be 

willing to share some of its power^ tolerate dissent and encourage innovation. 

This desired change cannot come about simply by administrative degree or fiat; 
it requires strong political leadership^ committed to the goals of administrative 
reform and willing to undertake training programmes to orient its bureaucratic 
cadre towards developing goals. 

Steps are also required to strengthen the technical services in rural areas. 

In many developing countries^ the technical agencies are not adequately equipped 
to service rural communities even at minimal levels, a problem that is further 
compounded by the processes of development, which generate demands for more 
extensive and more complex services. To meet this challenge, not only should the 

An exception is^ Lucian W. Pye, ”The social and political implications of 
community development”, Communjrty Development Review, vol. 5^ No. 4 
(5 December i 960 ), pp. 11-21. 



technical agencies be provided with enough personnel to reach down to the rural 
communities but their administration should be streamlined. However, few 
countries have resources enough to extend even a modest range of technical 
services to all villages, nor do they have the technical personnel to man these 
agencies. A well-administered bureaucracy, demonstrating a concern for the 
problems confronting the people, can through its limited resources provide 
leadership in helping them cope with these problems. 

As the process of development advances, government services become more 
complex and differentiated. New agencies are formed and existing ones expand in 
the process of taking on new roles. This process creates problems which have to 
be solved in order to promote a maximum administrative efficiency consistent with 
the norms and mores of society. As government agencies grow in size and 
complexity, they place a greater claim on available resources, require new forms 
of technical knowledge and, in doing so, generate tensions and rivalries with 
other administrative agencies. If these claims can be accommodated by the 
existing administrative structure, bureaucratic change can be effected with a 
maximum of disruption. V/here this cannot readily be done, overlapping, lack of 
co-ordination, mutual rivalries and destructive competition may be more 
characteristic of the behaviour of the various administrative agencies. 27/ ' 

Such administrative problems pose difficulties for community development which, 
in order to stimulate the people and win their confidence, advocates a more 
democratic relationship between government administration and communities. 
Community development generalist workers may, as a result, inadvertently find 
themselves arrayed against the technical and regulatory agencies which are 
generally committed to a more authoritarian relationship. This applies 
particularly when community development has an administration and staff of its 
own at various levels. What is needed is effective teamwork between community 
development workers and technicians from other government services, so tint each 
can contribute his specialized skills to resolving common problems. In this way 
not only would the best use be made of available manpower, but the community 
would have before it a practical example of how joint efforts can lead to the 
common good. 

The task of creating new administrative bodies and reforming those already 
in existence cannot be accomplished overnight; their transformation should be 
promoted in stages in keeping with custom and the level of development of each 
individual country. Changes in administrative structure, like changes in other 
spheres, are not likely to go unopposed by groups and individuals having vested 
interests in this status quo . When local authorities rooted in tradition and 
dominated by the rural elite are replaced by modern local government deriving 
power frem law liased on representation, such a change will distrub the traditional 
power equilibrium in rural communities. It may on the one hand place limitations 
on the arbitrary use of power so far enjoyed by those who have exercised it and, 
on the other hand, increase the participation of rural middle classes (where 
they in fact exist) in the local political process. 2S/ 



27/ Fred W. Riggs, Adm^istration in Developing Countries (Boston, Haughton 
Mifflin, 1964). 

28/ Inayatullah, Basic Democracy, District Administration and Development 
(Peshawar, Pakistan Academy on Rural Development, 19^4). 
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This, in turn, may encourage the emergence of a new power structure at the 
local level, in which the primary goal of community development - promoting 
participation - can oe realized. Community development should guide emerging 
bodies i:i such a way as to enable them ultimately to perform the various functions 
of government that can be best handled at the local level. 

In this connexion, it would appear that further consideration needs to be 
given to the matter of local taxation for development purposes, '-/hlle obviously 
the subject of taxation cannot be examined in any depth in this publication, it 
is an accepted form of popular participation and Involvement in development in 
more advanced countries. The earlier dfscussicr. on voluntary labour of public 
works (pages 65-66) may lead to a consideration of the role of taxation. In 
some countries, the contribution of labour is thought of as an alternative to the 
imposition of taxes, which the poor cannot pay, or the labour contribution is 
considered to be in lieu of taxes. Eut here it needs to be asked whether the 
labour contribution might not conceivably represent a greater effort than the 
contribution by the more prosperous in the form of cash, materials or taxes. In 
a broader perspective, the introduction of a progressive system of taxation can 
generate funds for development purposes, lead to a more equitable distribution of 
income and a better use of capital. It is likely to result in an increase in the 
purchasing power of the masses, thereby creating a demand for the products of 
domestic Industries. As community development concerns Itself more and more 
with regional and urban development and with rural-urban relationships, greater 
attention should be given to promoting a progressive tax system and more equitable 
ways of collecting revenue. 



D. Community development and broad social reforms - the case of land reform 

The relationship between community development and national development will 
be strengthened to the extent that community development can be associated with - 
and contribute to - broad social reforms which the national government is 
promoting, such as health improvement, literacy programmes, income distribution 
etc. A topical illustration of this process may be observed in connexion with 
land reform. 

There is a growing awareness of the close relationship between the system 
of land tenure and the effectiveness of community development activities. Several 
studies have made clear that where land tenure conditions were not regressive 
community development programmes were more successful. 29 / Some discussion of the 
ways in which the land tenure system influences community development would appear 
to be called for. First, where the land is not owned by the cultivator, the 
tenant has neither the incentive nor the access to credit required for improved 
methods of farming. Secondly, as contacts between tenants and any government 
representative are usually made through the landlords, community development 
seldom reached the tenant effectively. Thirdly, many lower government officials 



29/ Progress in Land Reform, Third Report (United Nations publication^ Sales 

No.: 63. IV. 2 )^ chap. VI.; also ' The relationship between community development 
and land reform " , background papers prepared for the World Land Reform 
Conference, Rome, 1966. 
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prefer to work through the .landlords rather than against them, in the hope that 
their political power will provide access to higher government officials. To the 
tenants this only means that the all-powerful landlord is himself the government 
or in league with the government, and that for better or worse they should look 
to him rather than the government for counsel. Such an attitude which is 
obviously not conducive to the development of such qualities as initiative and 
self-reliance, serves to undermine confidence in public institutions. Moreover, 
landlordism is identified with - and encourages such values and attitudes as - 
conspicuous consumption, idleness, disdain for manual labour and paternalism. 

These are the cherished goals of the land-owning group, while fatalism, 
submissiveness and a feeling of impotence characterize the landless classes. 

These are the very antithesis of what community development tries to promote. 

There would appear to be little doubt that in areas where the agrarian structure 
is defective, agrarian reform can lead to the creation of conditions under which 
CD activities can function more effectively. 

Community development can be expected to contribute to land refcrms in many 
ways. Through increased popular participabion villagers - tenants and landlords 
alike - can take part in the planning of the reforms. In this way, change could 
reflect the desires of the population which is expected to benefit from it. Once 
land reform has passed the legislative stage, there is considerable scope for 
local organizations and institutions, representing both owner and tenants, to 
take a very active part in its implementation. 

The success of land reform in such countries as Japan and China (Taiwan), for 
example, is generally attributed to the important role played by local committees 
and organizations in implementing land distribution programmes and tenant- 
protective measures. In regard to land settlement schemes, 30/ including those 
intended for settling refugees and land redistribution programmes for developing 
new communities, community development techniques have proved useful in promoting 
their growth and development. 



IV. CONCLUSIONS 

The spread of community development to a growing number of countries has 
made it appropriate and has provided the experience for a re-examination of some 
of the basic concepts of the process of community development and of the 
programmes and projects which have been set in motion since the United Nations 
family of organizations developed its concepts some fifteen years ago. In this 
chapter such concepts as felt needs, thr community, community development and 
urbanization and economic development have been examined. The principal methods 
of community development have been reviewed and certain aspects of the 
relationship of community development to national development planning, to local 
government and to broad programmes of social reform have teen mentioned. 



30 / See Community Development Approach to Land Settlement (United Nations 
publication^, Sales, No.: 66 . IV. 5)- 



V/hat elements of the earlier formulation of community development need to 
be reaffirmed? V/hich elements should be modified and reformulated and which 
should be abandoned? 

In the light of the above review, it can be said that community development 
should reassert more forcefully its emphasis on the development of man and 
development for man as its primary objective. It should reaffirm its faith in 
the capacity of man to learn and change through voluntary methods, free of 
coercion. In light of this, community development should seek to promote the 
voluntary participation of individuals and groups in the developmental process 
and should build institutions that support this objective. It should not 
disproportionately emphasize the economic aspects of development, but rather 
maintain its original commitment to a balanced socio-economic development. 

Finally, it should reaffirm that participation of individuals and groups in 
development programmes should not have as its sole purpose the increase of 
over-all national production without regard to the distribution of goods and 
services; it should develop programmes for the equitable distribution of national 
production. 

For community development to achieve maximum results, it must be recognized 
that grass-roots planning and voluntary participation are not viable concepts in 
the framework of a traditional socio-economic and political order. The 
intervention of the government to change the inegalitarian social and economic 
order is necessary if the conditions for popular participation are to be realized. 
The goverrinent has to enact legislation covering land reform, income (distribution, 
the extension of social services and protection of youth, women and other groups 
in the population who, for reasons of age, sex or occupation, are vulnerable to 
exploitive practices. 

Secondly, community development programmes should work for the development 
of the local community, mindful of the obstacles posed by the traditional ways of 
village life. The cohesion of a traditional community may obstruct innovative 
approaches to agriculture and parochial loyalties may hinder the movement toward 
the establishment of larger co-operative bonds with geographical configurations 
such as the zone or region. To utilize fully the geographic and other benefits 
of a larger area consisting of a number of rural communities and urban centres, 
it may be necessary to make the region a unit of planning and implementation 
rather than the small rural community. 

Finally, it should be recognized that felt needs are by no means the best 
guide for determining the priorities of village development. Attention should be 
given to establishing priority for local development that takes into account the 
felt needs of the people but which can contribute more fully to the development 
process. 

It would seem first that in the future community development will need to get 
away from the limitations of the village as the local point of development. As 
local communities become more outward -looking and as their contacts with the 
outside are broadened, it becomes necessary to adapt community development 
principles and methods to a wider area, embracing regions, thereby broadening its 
contribution to the over-all economic and social development of the nation. 
Moreover, in an increasingly industrial and urban world, there is need for greater 
understanding of how to foster the relationships between the rural and urban and 
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agricultural and industrial sectors, so that development activities can be 
organized on a truly integrated basis. Similarly the narrow concept of felt 
needs requires modification. Community development workers should gear their 
efforts to educating and guiding the community to identify needs and satisfy those 
whose impact will reach beyond the village itself. With such broader and more 
realistic concepts the relationship between community development and national 
development can be considerably strengthened. 

To attain the primary objective of community development, namely, to promote 
popular participation and involvement in the development process, little will be 
accomplished without the adaptation of existing institutions - both government 
and non-governmental, to meet changing conditions and the creation of new ones to 
provide a permanent structure within which popular participation can be sustained. 
Therefore, regardless of v/hat direction community development takes, and whether 
it is a question of an approach or a programme, strengthening and building 
indigenous institutions is an integral part of its activities. 

In proposing that community developii;r ;-,t adopt a broader regional framework 
there is the risk that it will be given an impossible task, one that v/ould defy 
accomplishment by a single government service or individual officials and workers. 
This is not the intention; it is not proposed that community development lead to 
the establishment of a super-agency with unlimited responsibilities for doing an 
infinite number of jobs; rather that the forms and the process of community 
development, in its various facets, should facilitate the tasks of all those involved 
in the work of development. To accomplish this and to promote comprehe.nsive planning and 
an integrated approach to development, the selection of priorities, the allocation 
of local resources and services, the building of institutions, and the mobilization 
of local support for development activities, special skills are required. It is 
in meeting these specialized skills, which may well become the subject-matter of 
a new discipline, that community development should find its role. Training and 
retraining programmes for community development personnel at the various levels 
need to be adjusted to take account of the above considerations. 

The administrative arrangements governing community development programmes 
should be determined bp local administrative and other conditions in each country. 

The important thing is that the job has to be done and that community development 
as a process and/or an approach, become a recognized resource in the development 
process. The tasks of community development may well be accomplished by an 
existing technical department, such as the ministry of social affairs, or by a more 
specialized service, such as a ministry of agriculture, health or education. In 
other circumstances, it may be more advisable to entrust this work to the ministry 
of the interior or of local government; in still other cases, it may be assigned 
to a planning authority or some service directly connected with the office of the 
executive branch of government, or a separate service may be created for it. The 
essential point is that there should be a mechanism somewhere in the government 
structure to help communities in the development process by making the best use 
of government services and facilities, by mobilizing their group efforts to 
contribute understandingly to development programmes and by building the i.iecessary 
institutions. Such machinery may take any form most suited to the requirements 
and conditions of the country concerned. 

Experience has shown that there are risks in Immediately attempting to 
introduce community development on a nation-wide scale. A more prudent approach 
would seem to be a phased programme, especially when new directions are given to 
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community development activities, and the build-up of solid activities in selected 
areas to evaluate achievements carefully before embarking on more extensive 
coverage. Indeed in countries initiating community development, much may be said 
in favour of establishing pilot projects to test different approaches and methods 
before launching a more comprehensive programme. 

V/hile it has been mentioned that there is now more research on rural problems, 
social structure, social change and urbanization in developing countries, there 
is a need for more study and undeif standing of these matters. Of special concern 
is the need to understand those conditions that promote greater popular 
participation and institution building. There is a need, moreover, to establish 
adequate evaluation machinery within each country to determine the effectiveness 
of ongoing programmes and, where necessary, to adapt programmes to changing 
conditions. 

At the international level, the United Nations family of organizations has on 
essential role to play in making widely available the knowledge gained from 
existing programmes through improved techniques of information disseminatirn. In 
the future, these might focus less on general principles of community development 
and more on the relationship between community development and such subjects as 
national planning, regional development, land reform, local government, 
co-operatives and other programmes of social and economic reform. Interagency 
co-operation with governments in the testing of new approaches and methods should 
also be encouraged by setting up training institutions at different levels as well 
as appropriate evaluation machinery. And every opportunity should be taken to 
ensure that community development projects at the operational level benefit from 
and contribute to related projects, such as those in research and training in 
regional develo ment, functional literacy, nutrition, agricultural and home 
economics extension, co-cperative development, public administration, housing and 
urban development. 
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Regional Seminar on the Role of Community Development in the Acceleration of 
Economic and Social Development, Santiago, Chile, 22 June-1 July 1964. 

Spanish only. 

"Popular participation and principles of community development in relation to 
the acceleration of economic and social development". Economic Bulletin, 
vol. X, No. 2 (November 1964), Sales No. 65 . II. G. 5. 

"Certain aspects of the contribution of planning to community development 
programme", ST/ECLA/COKF. 13/L.2. Spanish only. 

"Foundation, means and ob.iectives of community development", 

ST/EC1A/C0NF.18/L.3. Spanish only. 
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II. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH AMERICA* 



In this description and analysis of current and recent trends in community 
development in North America^ l/ the primary emphasis will be on North America as 
a region, thus avoiding a country -by-country approach to studying community 
development trends in the two countries. In practice this presents some 
difficulties - first, because there are only two countries -in contrast with the 
much larger number of countries that could be studied in writing on another region, 
and secondly, because in Latin America the literature is chiefly in terms of one or 
the other of these two countries rather than of North America as a whole. Moreover, 
as will be suggested below, the two countries are similar in certain respects, but 
quite dissimilar in others. 

This chapter is based almost entirely on the examination of documents; neither 
time nor funds were available for field studies. Published documents have been 
supplemented by correspondence with various agencies, organizations and individus.ls . 
As has been suggested above, the chapter is essentially descriptive and analytical, 
and not evaluative. No attempt has been made to evaluate or appraise specific 
programmes or projects; such an appraisal was not appropriate, and in any case it 
was impracticable in the absence of first-hand field studies. 

In terms of the time period studied, primary emphasis has been placed upon the 
196^3, particularly on the past five years and on current trends and developments. 



I . BACKGROUNDS AND FOREGROUNDS 



A . Community development - a new acquaintance 



The existence of community development as a contemporary international 
phenomenon has become familiar to a substantial number of people in North America 
during the last ten years. Sources of information have included: the activities 

and publications of governmental and voluntary agencies; the course content of some 
graduate and undergraduate courses, including professional courses in social work 
and adult education; discussion of the subject in professional, civic and other 
conferences and meetings; and some popular or semi-popular literature, articles in 
current periodicals, and news stories and feature articles in newspapers. 

Probably the general tendency of most North Americans who are acquainted with 
the idea of community development is to think of it as something that is needed and 
found primarily in newly developing countries. However, the North Americans who 
know their own countries best recognize that Canada and the United States of America 



* Arthur Dunham, Professor Emeritus of Community Organization, School of Social 
Work of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, United States of 
America. 

For purposes of this study. North America is defined as Canada and the United 
States of America. 
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have their own under-developed communities; and at least a limited number of 
professionals and laymen have cohe to realize that community development can be and 
is being applied to certain types of community situations in these two countries of 
North America . 

Thus, a social process has come full circle: western nations first thought of 

community development as a way in which they would help to bring about advances in 
newly -developing countries, by making available technical assistance to these 
countries. A closer and longer acquaintance has now led the western nations to 
realize, to some extent, that community development or at least a number of its 
basic concepts may be useful to the western nations themselves in dealing with some 
of their own current community problems . 

Community development, then, is a fact in North America today. 

B. Historical backgrounds 

So far as the writer has been able to determine, almost nothing has been written 
on the over-all history of community development in North America. 2/ 

The term "community development" is not new. As far back as 1915> a book 
dealing primarily with the economic aspect of the community was published under the 
title Community Development; Making the Small Town a Better Place to Live and a 
Better Place in Which to do Business . 3/ The term "community development" (though 
not of course in its contemporary technical sense) is found also in 

lessee F. Steiner’s 1923 volume of case studies. The American Community in Action , ^ 
in a chapter with the strikingly modern title "Social change and community 
development" . 

An American historian once observed that when one starts on the search for the 
sources of some great movement, he is likely to wind up in absurdity in the Garden 
of Eden. 

Certainly the ancestors of community development on this continent are many and 
diverse. If one keeps in mind the major criteria of community improvoment , self- 
help and participation, and realizes that they are not always found together, it 
seems probable that at least the historical developments listed below have had some 



^ Brief references are found in Paul G. Philipps, Trends in Community Development 
in the United States (Washington, International Cooperative Administration, 

195^), pp. 2-3; Arthur F. Paper, "The Role of Pilot and Demonstration Projects 
in Community Work", Community Development Bulletin (later Community Development 
Review ) , No. 2, Septe^ber~T95^>~T^^~3oT"and~^^'Community Development in Canada", 
Journal International Society for Community Development , vol . 1, No. 2, 

July 19&3> especially the Introduction. Of course, a number of articles relating 
to specific aspects of community development in Canada and the United States 
contain some historical material. 

^ Frank Farrington, Community Development : Making the Small Town a Better Place to 
Live and a Better Place in Which to~do Business (New York, Ronald Press, 1915), 
257 pp. 

4/ New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923. 
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bearing upon the emergence of community development in North America or in one or 
the other of the two countries included in this study. The nature and length of 
this study precludes more than a mention of these developments; but it may be 
suggested that a fascinating chapter in the social history of the western world 
remains to be written about the origins and emergence of the phenomenon of 
community on the North American continent. 

These, then, are the historical developments suggested: 

1. The nature of the frontier communities - isolated, largely autonomous, and 
dependent mainly upon self-help for survival - and frontier mutual practices; 

2. The growth of local government - with its successive responses to widely felt 
needs - in the development of various governmental services, including the New 
England town meeting as an attempt at direct democracy in local government; 

3 . The historic co-operative, Utopian, or ^^intentional” communities, including 
Brook Farm, New Harmony, and religious communities of the Latter Day Saints, 
Mennonites, Hutterites and other groups; 

Contemporary "new towns", including Canadian experiences in creating northern 
communities and some carefully planned new suburban residential communities in the 
United States ; 

Governmental relationships with Indians, Eskimos, and the Canadian Metis - 
particularly where these relationships have tended to move from domination or 
paternalism to self-determination and self-help; 

6. Some governmental and voluntary programmes on behalf of other minority groups 
Negroes, Mexican-Americans, migrants, sharecroppers and isolated and impoverished 
mountaineers ; 

7. The adult education movement and university extension services, particularly 
as they have focused on community problems and the building of citizen awareness 
and capacity for bringing about community change; 

3 . The programme of St. Francis Xavier University in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
with its emphasis upon self-determination, self-help, co-operatives, and adult 
education; 

9» Agricultural extension programmes; 

10. Community councils in smaller communities and some of the district or 
neighbourhood councils and "block programmes" in low-income urban areas; 

11. Village improvement associations, where these are widely representative; 

12. Co-operatives, credit unions, agrarian organizations of various types and 
labour unions; 







5 / Raper, loc . cit ., p. 30 » 
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15* Self-help organizations, representing groups of persons with particular 
problems, such as Alcoholics Anonymous, Recovery (former mental patients) and 
parents of retarded children; 6/ 

ik. Social settlements and neighbourhood centres, where these have emphasized 
self-help and local participation in planning and carrying out programmes; 

15* The Cincinnati Social Unit experiment of 1917-1919^ 7/ 

l6. Those social welfare programmes, under religious auspices or otherwise, which 
have stressed community -building, self-help and resident participation; 

17* The development of community organization as a specialized aspect of social 
work and social welfare; 

l3. Federal, state/provincial, local and university/college services for the 
improvement of community life; 

19- The United States Economic Opportunity Program ("war on poverty") particularly 
the Community Action Programs ; 

20. Research in rural and urban sociology, in group dynamics and in other aspects 
of the behavioural sciences; 

21. Community surveys and sociological studies that have tended to see the community 
and its problems as a whole; 

22. City and town planning and urban redevelopment, particularly where citizen 
participation has been enlisted; 

25 . Regional planning, including especially the early years of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; 

2k. The redevelopment of the concept of social planning, and attempts to apply 
social planning in particular communities in both countries . 

C . What is community development ? 

In North America, and p^-rhans especially in the United States, the term 
"community development" is used today, loosely, ambiguously and with a variety of 
meanings, some of them directly conflicting. A political leader, campaigning for 



6/ Alfred H. Katz, "Self-help groups". Encyclopedia of Social Work (New York, 
National Association of Social Workers , 19^5 ) , pp. 630-635. also 
Promoting Social Welfare through Self Help and Cooperative Action in the 
United States , U.S. Committee Report to Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, 195^ (New York, American Association of Social Workers, 
195 ^) (processed). 

7 / Jessee F. Steiner, Community Organization - a Study of its Theory and Current 
Practice (New York, Century Co., revised edition, I 95 O); chap. XVIII. 
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a county office in one state, stressed ” community development^’* Asked what she 
meant, she replied, "Why, we need better county buildings". A militant direct- 
actionist, responding to a comment in a conference on community development, 
maintained that his intensely hostile conflict-and-confrontation approach was the 
best if not the only "real" type of community development. The term has acquired 
a certain bandwagon status, and it is likely to be used for anything from a 
chamber of commerce effort to bring in new industry to a realtor’s dream of a 
dev el opt ?nt of $55^000“^anch houses. 

The first two paragraphs of the definition of community development adopted by 
the United Nations 3/ and quoted in the introduction to chapter I of this book are 
generally applicable to North America, if two qualifications are noted. First, 
technical assistance may be provided by voluntary (that is non-governmental) 
organizations as well as by governmental agencies. Second, in some cases the 
people of the community themselves may initiate and carry on a community 
development programme or activities without significant outside technical 
assistance. 9/ 

Anthony John Lloyd has a happy phrasing of "the four basic elements" of 
community development, in terms that are applicable to North America: 

(1) Planning for the needs of the total community; 

(2) Self-help as a basis for action; 

(3) Technical assistance when required ; 

(U) Integration of specialist services. 10/ 

The major objectives of community development have been thus described: 

"... to induce social change for balanced human and material betterment; 
to strengthen the institutional structure in such a way as to facilitate 
social change and the process of growth; to ensure the fullest possible 
participation in the development process; and to promote social justice 
by permitting less privileged groups to give expression to their aspirations 
and to participate in development activities ." ll/ 

Thus broadly stated, these goals are applicable to North America; and these 
objectives are reflected, in varying degrees and in varying ways, in the programme 
referred to later in this report . 



3/ United Nations, e/ 2931: Twentieth Report of the ACC to the Economic and Social 

Council, annex III. 

9/ For examples see: Elmore M. McKee, The People Act: Stories of how Americans 

are Coming Together to Deal with their Communi;^ Problems (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1955 ) 5 and Margaret Mead and Muriel Brown, The Wagon and the Star :' a 
Study of American Community Initiative (Chicago, Rand McNally and Co., 1966). 

10/ Anthony John Lloyd, Community Development in Canada (Ottawa, Saint Paul 
University, Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology, I967), p. 5^* The 
italics are supplied. 

11/ See above, chap. I. 
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N orth /u.ierican c haract eris tics 

In 1961, liiss Julia Henderson of the United Nations Secretariat, in a 
stateiiient on the iiuplications of coimiiunity develophient for North iU.;erica, suGcested 
four iiiiportant differences between the North /tuerican countries and the newly- 
developing countries: the high degree of industrialization eind urbanization of 

North ihiierican society, the free enterprise economy, the highly developed and ' 
specialized social services, and the tradition of strong local self-government. 1^ 

iiiss Henderson went on to suggest these implications for North iuiierica: 

(a) The importance of urban community: she noted that "\/e are more concerned 
with the organization of existing facilities and services in a meeiningful way 

than in developing ne\/ services where they do not exist"; 

(b) The application of the community development approach to our rural 
areas also; 

(c) iiobilizing citizen enthusiasm for improving our society; 

(d) Strengthening and improving local governiiient : bringing about fixLler 

popiilar pai'ticipation in it and developing the role of the conmijnity in reflecting 
the needs and wishes of the popifLation to the Federal Government, 

(_e) iiaking sure that the development of oirr social services is such that it 
"strengthens the bonds of mutual aid and encourages self-help", iV 

These coiimients are as pertinent now as they were in 1961. 



E . Canada and the United State s of Aiiierica 

Since only two countries are involved in this inquiry, it is pertinent to 
consider some of the v/ays in which they are alike and in which they differ. 

Canada and the United States a.re of course similar in many respects. They 
are both part of the "ile\7 Uorld" of the sixteenth centuiy; their history goes back 
less than 500 years, and their present national goverrmiental structures are less 
than 200 years old; their areas are roughly comparable; their Govemriients are 
democracies, and their economies based primarily upon individual incentive; both 
are rich in natviral resources; in both the Anglo-Saxon heritage is dominant, 
although a third of Canada's population is of French descent and the United States 
has traditionally been a "melting pot" for numerous nationalities, races and ethnic 
groups. Both nations are highly developed, technologically, but both have their 
under-developed coimnunities; and they have many other similar political, economic 
and social characteristics. 

On the other hand, the two countries are quite different in certain respects 
that may be important for coi;imunity development. First of all, Canada has a 
popifLation of about 20 million in an area of 3,851,000 square miles, but some 



12/ Julia Henderson, "Community development from an international perspective - 
implications for North Aiaerica", Addi’ess at McGill University, School of 
Social l^ork, 20 October 1961 (typed), 

ly roid . 
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90 per cent of the population is clustered along the southern border; the United 
States has 200,000,000 people in 5^615,000 square miles. More than three fifths 
of the population is urban in both countries; in the United States the urban 
figures is 73 per cent, and there is much more concentration in large cities. 

There are twenty-nine metropolitan areas of more than 1 million population in 
the United States and two (Montreal and Toronto) in Canada. Canada has infinitely 
more "frontier" territory than the United States. Wealth varies, as well as 
population: Canada's gross national product was $57,800 million Canadian dollars 

in 1966 as against 7^5^200 million US dollars for the United States in the same 
year. Per capita incomes are about$2,9'40 for the United States and $1,625 for 
Canada . 

The United States is in the midst of what has frequently been called the 
"black revolution". The nation faces the necessity of overcoming the past history 
of slavery, civil war, reconstruction, suppression, inequality, segregation and 
poverty, and of working out patterns of racial justice that will enable blacks 
and whites to share equitably in the resources and amenities of a generally 
affluent society. The past few years in the United States have been characterized 
by acute and sometimes violent conflicts concerned with civil rights for blacks, 
the continuance of the war in Viet-Nam, student and youth revolts, and militant 
action by groups of the poor, by New Left and Black-^Nationalist groups opposed 
to the Establishment and the prevailing social and economic order. Some of these 
conflicts have resulted in major riots in several large cities. Canada, too, has 
had its share of the problems - though in a far less acute form. There remains 
the challenge of establishing a more viable relationship between the English and 
French-speaking communities with their separate cultural and religious 
characteristics. The tiny black population, inspired by the civil rights movement 
south of the border, has become more militant in demanding a redress of civil 
rights grievances and greater economic opportunity. To varying de^^rees, both 
nations confront the problems growing out of urbanism, race and ethnic relations, 
and social conflict - and all of them affect the setting for comm'.uiity 
development. 



F. North American Community Development - general characteristics 



Three characteristics of community development in North America appear from 
even a brief examination of the subjects, and these .are basic to the remainder 
of this study. 

First, there is no one over- all national programme of community development, 
nor indeed, an over-all "national development prof^ramme" in either of the countries 
of North America. These concepts are more characteristic of newly developing 
societies. It can be argued that such progiamir.es would be desirable even for 
highly developed countries but in practice, long-time, comprehensive, governmental 
planning has been largely suspect in Canada and the United States. In addition, 
the federal systems and the traditions of decentralization in both countries, and 
the nature of the United States Federal Government as a government of delegated 
(and therefore limited) powers, would militate against the adoption of a broad 
national development programme. 

Second, it is true, however, that community development is embedded in public 
policy and governmental programme in the two countries, at various points. 
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Charles E. Hendry says that: 

’’Community development in Canada... has become a basic 
component of public policy, reflecting conviction and confident 
that it represents a strategic approach to development planning, 
particularly in undeveloped and underdeveloped areas... 

”ln Canada such disadvantaged areas include remote and 
isolated areas, inhabited for the most part by Indians and 
Eskimos, areas that might be categorized as rural slums, and 
areas of transition in our cities especially our larger cities, 
v?here physical deterioration and social disintegration combine 
to produce chronic distress and disorganization.” 14 / 

A former Prime Minister of Canada observes also that: 

”As a philosophy and a method, community development offers 
a ^^/ay of involving people more fully in the life of their 
communities. It generates scope and initiatives vhich enable 
people to participate creatively in the economic, social and 
cultural life of a nation. It provides, above all, a basis 
for a more profound understanding and more effective use of 
democratic processes. These are the essential elements of 
Canada’s social policy. These principles underlie our 
current and social programs vhich, in essence, are designed 
to make it possible for people to overcome low income, poor 
education, geographic isolation, bad housing, and other 
limitations in their envi r onment s . ” ‘ j5 ,/ 

111 the United States, the term community development is found in several 
different federal settings. There is a co-ordinating unit, the Rural Community 
Development Service, in the Department of Agriculture; an Office of Community 
Development in the Department of Housing and Urban Development; and there is a 
position of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Community Development in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. / 

There is also a passage in the inaugural address of President Richard M. Nixon, 
in January I969, which strongly suggests community development philosophy, if not 
community development itself: 



l 4 / ’’Community Development in Canada” Introduction, International Society for 
Community Development , Journal , vol. 1 , No. 2 (juliT" 1966). 

^ 5 / Ibid . , Introductory letter from L.l. Pearson, Prime Minister of Canada. 

1 ^ / This position was not funded or filled during the fiscal years I968 and I969, 
but it is apparently regarded as a permanent position. Letter to the author 
from John G. Veneman, Under Secretary of Health, Education, and V/elfare 
28 July; 1969; for a further reference to this position, see section I8 of 
this report. 
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"But we are approaching the limits of what government alone can do. 

Our greatest need now is to reach beyond government, and to enlist the 
legions of the concerned and committed. 

"What has to be done, has to be done by government and people 
together or It will not be done at all. The lesson of past agony Is 
that without the people we can do nothing; with the people we can do 
everything . " 17/ 

Third, community development, like planning. Is pluralistic In North America. 
It may be carried out locally with technical assistance or aid from either 
governmental (public) or voluntary (private) agencies or organizations and 
sometimes without technical assistance. Organizations concerned with the 
promotion of or training for community development may be found on national, 
state and local levels. 



II. TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 

In the opinion of the author, community development Is always or nearly 
always found In small communities or In limited neighbourhoods, where face-to- 
face contacts are possible among most of the population, and where practically 
everyone In the community may participate in the programme If he chooses to do 
so. In larger communities, delegate bodies and representative devices tend to 
replace direct participation for most people; and the programme becomes something 
different from community development. 

It appears that the North American programmes that may properly be designated 
as community development are to be found chiefly In four types of communities: 

(l) deprived village communities; (2) new, planned communities; (5) deprived urban 
neighbourhoods or districts, slums and areas of deterioration; and (4) more or less 
average, reasonably comfortable small communities. 18/ 



VjJ Ina\igural Address of Richa rd Mil hous Nixon. President of the United States , 
January 20. 1969 (91st Congress, 1st session. Document No. 91-5), 
(Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, I969), p. 5- 

18/ This discussion Is expanded from a brief presentation In this author's 
The New Community Organization (New York, Cromwell, 1970). It would be 
possible to use these categories In a comparative descriptive analysis of 
a number of community development programmes, entering the data either on 
a chart covering several communities, or a community analysis sheet for 
each community. Information compiled might Include such Items as the 
following: name of community; type of community; geographic setting; 

population size; predominant ethnic group(s); auspices of community 
development programme - local, other; type and quantity of technical 
assistance and consultation given during past year; emphasis In programme 
during past year; major results dm'lng past year. Other Items might be 
added. This sort of analysis would be only a beginning, but It might lead 
In the direction of some clues as to the types of community development 
programmes most appropriate for particular types of communities. 



A . The deprived village 



The deprived village commimlty Is essentially an "imder-developed comnjimlty" - 
an Island of deprivation - in the midst of a highly developed nation. Probably . 
all countries of any considerable size have such communities; certainly they are 
present in Canada and the United States. 

Such a village may be Inhabited wholly or leirgely by members of an ethnic 
minority group. In Canada these groups are usually Indians, M4tls . Eskimos and - 
less commonly - blacks. In the United States, such groups may Include blacks, 
Mexlcan-Amerlcans, Puerto Ricans, Indians (on reservations or not), Eskimos or 
Aleuts, and there may be also primarily Caucasian villages of southern mountaineers 
or sharecroppers, for example. 19/ 

The deprived village Is usually physically, socially euid psychologically 
Isolated from the mainstream of the society of which It Is a part. A high degree 
of alienation from that society Is likely to exist. Sometimes the village Is 
literally a frontier community, as In Alaska or northern Canada. 

Such a village Is almost always poverty-stricken, and a low educational level 
is likely to exist. In addition. It may have other problems which are not unlike 
those in the villages In newly developing countries - lack of water supply, 
adequate sanitation, housing, educational facilities, literacy etc. There Is this 
difference, however: In North America there are usually more potential resources 

from specialized federal, state, provincial or county agencies. Sometimes services 
that are legally available may be largely unused because the people of the 
commimlty do not know how to use them or how to get in touch with the appropriate 
agencies; sometimes there may be understaffing or neglect on the part of some of 
the agencies. 

A village of this sort is not likely to have the initiative or the indigenous 
leadership to start a community development programme on Its own. Technical 
assistance is usually required from some outside agency, governmental or 
voluntary. Probably, the staff member will not reside In the village but will 
serve severe’’ villages, making periodic visits to each of them. The agencies and 
the backgrc s of the staff members will vary. 

V/hen a community development programme Is started, the emphasis Is likely to 
be on specific concrete projects, particularly In the beginning. 

In general, then, the programme for the deprived village in North America 
may resemble one of the "models" for rural commimlty development In a newly 
developing country, except that the North American village should have more 
potential allies In the way of specialized services. 

The following illustration relates to the service of VISTA volunteers In the 
region of the United States known as Appalachia: 



19 / M4tls are persons of mixed Indian and white, especially French, parentage. 

Aleuts are an Eskimoid people who moved to the Aleutian Islands from Alaska. 
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Back in the hollows where the mines were long ago played out or shut down, 
and where joblessness is the long-established norm, the Volunteers have taught 
adults to read, explained the mystery of applying for surplus commodities under 
the Food Stamp Plan, figured out Social Security benefits, built schools, roads 
and bridges, promoted sewage facilities, helped to establish small business loan 
centres, and even opened a girls’ vocational school. Hanging Rock is a community 
of eighty persons in a remote Appalachian hollow. Isolated by distance, rugged 
terrain and the absence of a passable road. It has been that way since its 
founding more than a century ago, and might have continued its slide towards 
oblivion had not a group of VISTA volunteers inspired the formation of a 
community council. As its first official act, the council petitioned the county 
for an all-weather road. Thirty-five truckloads of gravel have turned a mud 
track into a negotiable roadway and cash farming now bolsters the Income of the 
people who call Hanging Bock home. 

Hundreds of other volunteers are assigned to rural areas throughout the South, 
where poverty has trapped the present generation and threatens the next. The 
VISTA volunteers are found as far south as the Virgin Islands, as far north as 
Alaska, where they have fanned out of Anchorage by bush plane to serve the 
impoverished residents of the nation's most isolated and remote communities. 20/ 



B. New planned communities 

The essential features of this type of community are expressed in the 
designation: it is a "new" community and it is "planned" in advance - at least 

in its general outlines. Typically, it is small and comes into being as the 
result of strong conviction that a new community of a particular type is needed. 

There are several types of such communities. One type is called, variously, 
a co-operative, Utopian, or "intentional" community. 

Henrik F. Infield, in a book published in 1955, distinguished "three basically 
different types of co-operative communities: (l) the religious; (2) the social- 

reformistic; and (5) those predominantly motivated by economic considerations". 
Infield says "150 'utopian' community enterprises, representing 256 commimity 
units... are known to have existed in the United States of America and in Canada". 
Most of these communities had a short life-span: the Amana Community (lowa), the 

Doukhobors, and the Hutterites are among the oldest colonies still in existence. 

The Hutterites, the largest group, have colonies in the Canadian Provinces of 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Ontario, and in the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana. 21/ 

Infield speaks also of the Brude hof colonies, Penncraft (Pennsylvania), 

Celo (North Carolina), and of the co-cperative farms in Saskatchewan. He 
observes that "the modern co-operative community - in its main types synonymous 



20/ Office of Economic Opportunity, VI>STA: Volunteer s in Service to America 

(leaflet: no date). 

Henrik F. Infield, Utopia and Experiment: Essays in the Sociology of 

Cooperation (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1955), pp. 25-27. 
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21 / 



with the co-operative farm - has developed into a new socio-economic kind of 
organization, used by governmental or semi -governmental agencies as an 
instrument of rural rehabilitation/^ 22/ 

If they are considered from the standpoint of community development, these 
co-operative communities as a whole are probably characterized by a high 
degree of independence, self-help and comniunity participation (although the 
decision-making structure may sometimes be quite rigid), and by relatively little 
dependence on outside technical assistance. 

Another type of new community is described by VJalter Rudnicki : communities 

created by the Government in the Canadian north, to meet the needs of a 
population shifting from a fur economy to settled communities. 

"Inuvik ^ a town cf two thousand people, situated 
150 miles north of the Arctic Circle illustrated the need for 
joint social and physical planning. The physical planning 
itself faced the enormous problems of constructing heavy 
buildings and installations on perma-frost one thousand feet 
deep. A new system had to be devised for supplying water, heat, 
electrical services and waste disposal.” 23/ 

Rudnicki adds that: 

”Some effort was made to enlist the interest and participation 
of local people, on whom Inuvik v/ould have the greatest 
impact. A local consensus, however, on the new community's 
future form, location and services, proved to be extraordinarily 
difficult to get. Part of the problem, of course, was that 
some of the most notable individualists in the country seem 
to congregate in the north. There was also the fact, however, 
that a more complete preparation of local people for change 
might have reduced some of the subsequent resistance to 
change .” 24 / 

In the United States today, there are some proposals for - and attempts 
at - establishing new black communities. 



22/ Ibid * , p. 27. Information regarding some contemporary intentional 

communities in North America and elsewhere is available in ”An intentional 
community handbook” (The Community Fellowship, c/o Community Service, 

Yellow Springs, Ohio, I969), (mimeographed) and ”The intentional communities: 
1959 Yearbook of the Fellowship of Intentional Communities” (special issue 
of the ”Fellowship of intentional communities newsletter”, 1 August 1959) 
(mimeographed ) . 

23/ Walter Rudnicki, ”Creating northern communities: problems and possibilities,” 

in Community Organization, Community Planning, and Community Revelopment ; 
some common and distinctive element (New York, Council on Social Work 
Education, I96I), p. 30. 

P- 31. 
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Miracle Village, thirty miles east of Rochester, New York, is designed to 
house twenty-five to thirty families, parishioners of a Pentecostal Church, 
whose pastor is the leader of the undertaking. Ihe ghetto Negroes who will 
move there are building - with their own hands and mostly their own money - 
homes, community buildings, apartments, a nursery and a chapel. 

Miracle Village vaguely resembles a far more ambitious project, dubbed 
"Soul City", in north-central North Carolina near Warrenton. There, on 
1,810 acres, McKissick's Enterprises, an investment corporation, plans to 
establish a city of some 18,000 people, mostly Negroes, within ten years. The 
idea of Soul City is to build black economic power and stem the flow of Negroes 
from the rural South to urban areas. 2^ / 

There appears to be a growing interest in the United States in new urban 
communities . 

The National Committee on Urban Growth Policies has urged the creation of 
110 new cities of 100,000 or more people, to absorb the 100 million new Americans 
of the next thirty years. The Committee's report urged a three-pronged 
approach-creation of new cities within existing cities, accelerated growth 
centres within existing small communities, and creation of entirely new 
commiunities . 26 / 

It is not known at present how far the policy advocated by the National 
Committee on Urban Growth Policies may involve a community development approach 
as distinct from one characterized primarily by an emphasis on professional 
planning. 

Variations of this theme of "new communities" include; the creation of a 
totally new community; the removal of a community (a fishing village, for 
example) from one location to another; 27 / the sudden expansion of a village to 
meet the requirements of an influx of workers attracted to a new industrial 
development; and the development of new planned urban or suburban communities. 
(The suburban type is more likely to represent expert physical planning rather 
than popular participation.) 28 / 



25 / Mike Power, "Some Blacks see 'Miracle Village' as a way out of a northern 
ghetto". Na tional Observer , 21 April I 969 . See also; John Morton 
"soul City, N.C.; how a new town is to be created". National Observer , 

20 January 1969 * 

26 / News from NACD, vol . Ill, 50 May I 969 . See also the reference to a study 
"Criteria for New Towns", (University of Colorado), appendix, section kQ. 

2.^1 "The Annanaks", a vivid film portrayal of community development with an Indian 
village in Canada, tells the story of the people's decision to move their 
village to a better fishing site (National Film Board of Canada: available 
for purchase or rental from Contemporary Films, Nev? York and Evanston, 

Illinois ) . 

^/ Robert C. Weaver, Dilemmas of Urban America (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1965 ) chap. 2, "New communities". 
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Aside from the problems of physical planning, two major hurdles may be 
found in the planners' lack of interest in activity involving the public and, 
when such participation is desired, the practical difficulties of obtaining it - 
particularly if there is pressure of time - from a group of people who are not 
well acquainted with each other or are unused to more or less formal processes 
of group decision-making. One agency worker, referring despairingly to the 
first of these problems, alluded to planners who "needed only topographic maps 
and helicopters - they could lay out the plan for the whole village v/ithout ever 
seeing any of the people who were to live there'." 



C« The deprived urban community 



The city slum or area of deterioration is unfortunately too familiar to 
require itiuch description. As Marshall B« Clinard says; 

"slums constitute the most important and persistent problem of 
urban life; they are the chief sources of crime and delinquency, of 
illness and death from disease... Although the slum is generally 
characterized by inadequate housing, deficient facilities, overcrowding, 
and congestion, it involves much more than these elements. 

Sociologically, it is a way of life, a sub-culture with a set of norms 
and values, which is reflected in poor sanitation and health practices, 
deviant behaviour and characteristic attributes of apathy and social 
isolation. People who live in slum areas are isolated from the general 
power structures and are regarded as inferior, and slum dwellers, in 
turn, harbor suspicions of the outside world." 29 / 

In short, the type of area that we are discussing is an urban neighbourhood 
or district with a high concentration of economic and social problems. In 
many cases, the area is a so-called "ghetto", most of whose residents are members 
of an ethnic minority group. There is usually less close acquaintance with 
fellow residents and less cohesiveness than would probably be found in a 
deprived village. Usually there are many specialized agencies and services 
available in the municipality but, (as in the deprived village) the residents 
of the deprived urban area may be ignorant of the existence of some of the 
services or hovr to make use of them, and some of the specialized agencies (such as 
those concerned with housing or garbage collection) may not give the area 
service in proportion to its needs. 

The city dwellers may be less able than the villagers to deal with some of 
their major problems on a local basis. The villagers may be able to increase 
production on their land, dig wells, or construct better homes; the urban 
residents alone can hardly make major changes in their economic conditions, 
unemployment, water supply, sewage disposal and so on. Many of their local 
problems must be dealt with on a city-wide or an even broader basis. To some 
extent, this is true of the village, but it is even more true of the urban area. 

It may be more difficult in the city than in the village for the observer 
to identify what are essentially community development programmes and to 



29/ Marshall B. Clinard, Slums and Community Development; Experiments in Self 
H6lp (New York, Free Press, I966), p. 
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distinguish them from other more specialized programmes. Presumably ^ an urban 
community development programme is concerned with the total life of the 
community and it places a high emphasis on self-help and citizen-participation. 

It may emphasize co-operation between the local residents and the agencies of 
the city government. 

Urban community development programmes may be developed under various 
auspices: a municipal agency, a quasi-public city community development agency 

(the Agency for Boston Community Development), a neighbourhood centre, an anti- 
poverty agency etc. Workers with various professional and subprofessional 
backgrounds may be employed, and use may be made also of non-professional 
front-line workers from the local community itself. 

An example of urban community development is found in Michel Blondin*s 
discussion of social animation^’ in Montreal, from which the following account 
is summarized. 3o/ 

Ihe French terms animation social and animateurs sociaux are found 
fairly frequently in the Canadian literature of community development. 

A team of nine social animators (five employed by the Council and 
four attached to special projects) work in a disadvantaged area with a 
population of 25^; 000. Ihis territory is divided into five zones of 
operation . 

Participation is the central objective in efforts to bring about 
community development. "By participation they mean that the decisions 
which affect people either immediately or remotely should be shaped by 
them... Ihe process of animation gives rise to a process of self-education, 
the essence of which is a heightening of the capacity for self- 
determination" . 

"social animation concentrates its efforts on a group of persons who 
want to work for the improvement of living conditions in their 
environment". Citizens committees are formed, "answerable to no one but 
themselves" . 

Major improvements have resulted in these districts, as a result of pressure 
of these committees, in such areas as construction of new schools, improvement 
of school services, urban renewal, better rehousings increases in compensation 
to tenants, creation of parks and playgrounds, improvement of safety measures 
and better maintenance of streets and parks. "But the most important results... 
stem from the creation of local leadership, which is trying to gradually spread 
its influence through the district and transform it". 3 £/ A training programme 
has been developed for members of the citizens committees. 



30/ Michel Blondin, Social Animation as Developed and Practiced by le COWSEIL des 
OEUVRES de MONTREAL, Paper prepared at the request of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, in connexion with the tour of ten major Canadian cities (Montreal, 
Conseil des Oeuvres, I968). 



Social animation creates certain tensions within the council. However, 
the author observes, even if the presence of the animators is "a thorn in the 
flesh, it neverthless facilitates the necessary questioning process... that 
gives promise of change and vitality", ^o / 



D. The "average" small coirimunity 

The fourth type of community is quite different from the other three. 

The more or less "average", fairly comfortable type of community may have a 
population of less than 25,000 - often less than 10,000. It may be a semi-rural 
community, a suburb, or part of a sprawling metropolitan area. The community may 
have serious social-economic problems, such as decline of industry or loss of 
population; but this type of community is well above the level of the "deprived 
village comi.iunity" . 51 / 

A community development programme in such a community may be stimulated by 
a community development or extension service of a state university or college, 
or perhaps by a state agency. Technical assistance or consultation is likely 
to be given by a consultant who visits the community from time to time, rather 
than by a resident worker. 

The major emphasis in such a programme will probably be on the community 
development process, citizenship education, and leadership training, rather than 
on specific, concrete community projects. The programme will probably be highly 
oriented toward adult education and many of the "community consultants" from the 
state university or agency are likely to be skilled primarily in adult education 
methods . 52/ 

The educational level in this community is higher than in the deprived 
village. The community development programme in the small town may be more 
"sophisticated" or intellectualized; it has less of the life -and -death (or at 
least "life and well-being") quality or the immediate urgency of the programme 
in the deprived village. The higher educational level and greater experience in 
certain types of organizational behaviour may, in some cases, lead to a self- 
initiated and Conducted community development programme without technical 
assistance or consultation from outside the community. 

The town may be too large for direct participation in the community 
development by any large proportion of the population; so that active 
participation may be chiefly by a "core" group, as in the Biddles' model of the 
community development "nucleus". 33 / 



30/ Ibid . 

31-/ Dunham, op.cit . 

32/ Ibid . 

33 / William W. Biddle and Loureide J. Biddle, The Community Development Process ; 
The Rediscovery of Local Initiative (Wew York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
1965), p. 88 and chap. 6 in general. 



The book, Our Community , by Dorothy and Curtis Mial , ^4 / is an example of 
this approach. This volume is a "series of study-discussion programmes" for lay 
groups - it is essentially "a course in community citizenship". Among the topics 
considered are; what is our community; how did our community get the way it is; 
what kind of a community do we want; what kind of a community do we have; 
participation and leadership; resources; conflict and co-operation; how does our 
community relate to other communities; reassessment of our community; where do we 
go from here? A number of devices drawn from the study of group dynamics are 
used; and there are a community "scoreboard", a "comparator" (a measuring device 
for sizing up strengths and weeilmesses) ; and an "opinion finder", or questionnaire 
seeking opinions on the basis of observation and experience . 

Community self-surveys, institutes, courses, community calendars, educational 
and cultural projects, community improvements of various kinds, and continuing 
community councils (seeking to represent the various organizations and groups in 
the community) are often associated with community development programmes in these 
communities . 

The University of Calgary (Alberta) reports carrying on "two courses for 
Family Life Educators, one course in Leadership Development; and, in addition, 
involved in discussions and active participation in Urban Development, Renewal 
Issues; continuing education in Health, Recreation, and Social Welfare, Public 
Lectures . 3^/ 



Conclusion 



Community development programmes may be found in some communities that do not 
fit into any of the foregoing types; but it is believed that the great majority of 
such programmes in North America will fall into one or the other of these 
categories . 



54/ New York, New York University Press, I960. 

55 / Donald Snowden and Edna Bair, Summary of Commimity Development Traini ng 
A ctivities Undertaken by Extension Services of Some Canadian Universities 
Ti5t. John's Newfoundland, Extension Service, Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, 1967) p. 3. 
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IV. 



SOME ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAMMES AND AGENCIES 



A surprising amount of material relevant to community development in 
North America is available in books, monographs, public documents, papers, and 
articles, to say nothing of memoranda and other informal and unpublished sources. 
Many of these materials are fragmentary and many are not up-to-date. In a field 
characterized by rapid movement and change, there are few up-to-date summaries 
of even parts of the field. 

In the time available for this study, it has been possible to collect or 
examine only a limited portion of these materials; but even the materials 
readily available or generously supplied by correspondence is too great in 
volume to be fully summarized or reflected in this report. 

Actually, the most baffling aspect of this study has been to try to give 
some over-all impression of the kinds of organizations and programmes concerned 
with community development, without producing either a mere list of names, a 
directory, or an indigestible mass of detailed information about specific 
agencies . 

The organizations concerned with community development or closely related 
activities in North America might conceivably be classified in several ways: 
for example, by auspices (governmental; voluntary or non-governmental; mixed); 
by the geographic levels on which they operate (national, regional, state/ 
provincial, local); by their field of interest (rural or urban, special ethnic 
groups, or special aspects of community life, such as health, housing, 
education); or by the types of communities suggested in the preceding section. 

Actually, none of these schemes of classification is entirely satisfactory. 
The available material does not lend itself to any completely tidy plan of 
classification. Ibr purposes of this study, organizations are divided into 
three general classes: operating agencies, concerned primarily with carrying 

on service programmes; educational agencies, concerned primarily with 
education, training and research; and organizations for community development 
personnel. Operating agencies, which is what most of these organizations are, 
are further subdivided, as concerned primarily with urban or rural areas, and 
include a third group of "other" agencies, chiefly those concerned with two 
or more types of operating programmes. Those programmes which relate primarily 
to Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts, or Metis are included as a special group under 
rural programmes, since most (though not all) of the members of these ethnic 
groups live in villages or on reservations. 

Section A belov; is devoted mainly to identifying organizations and 
programmes in these various categories; more detailed descriptive material on 
specific agencies and programmes is contained in the annex to this chapter. 
Numbers in parentheses in this section refer to mmibered topics in the annex. 
Foot-notes have been minimized in this section; more detailed references are 
included in the annex. 
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This inventory of agencies and programmes, both in section A and in the 
annex, is illustrative rather than comprehensive. All of these organizations 
together do not add up to a complete or comprehensive picture: to assemble 

such a picture would go far beyond the limits of this study. Probably some 
X’eaders will be dissatisfied with the inclusion, omission, classification, 
description or comments in connexion with specific programmes. 36 / What is 
presented here represents what was possible, given the limits of this study; 
it is a compilation of information regarding some sixty organizations and 
progrararae? . It is hoped that such a compilation may be useful not only for 
current reference but as a foundation for future research. 



A. Operating programme 
1 . Rural areas and small communities 

Rural community development programmes are, as might be expected, primarily 
under governmental auspices. 

The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act of I 96 I (ARDA) (l) is 
basic to Canada^s approach to rural development. The Act, administered by the 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development, establishes a federal-provincial 
programme with provincially initiated projects and federal funds , consultation, 
technical assistance, and research. While resource development has probably 
received more emphasis than community development process, current objectives 
include providing qualified Rural Development Officers, encouraging local 
leadership, and involving local participation. 

The Canadian Council on Rural Development ( 2 ) made up of individual 
members and representatives of voluntary organizations, emphasizes a regional 
approach to development. It advocates the establisMent of a Canadian 
Development Institute where politicians, government officials, ^academics”, 
and leaders of voluntary organizations may study problems of mutual concern. 

Several provincial programraes (3) for rural development exist in Canada. 

The oldest, in Manitoba (4), dates back to 1959- Quebec ( 5 ) a programme 
called BAEQ (Bureau de L’Amenagement de 1^ Est de Quebec) has led to a far- 
flung federal-provincial joint programme. 

In the United States, the federal-state-county Cooperative Extension 
Service (8) has for over fifty years been the central governmental agency 
serving rural populations. The current emphasis on "community resource 
development" comes close to community development: it "aims at improving 

group decisions to attain a better coimnunity life". 

The Rural Community Development Service ( 7 ) in the United States 
Department of Agriculture is essentially a liaison agency with other federal 
agencies serving rural areas. 



i ■ — — — 

Some organizations were omitted because no response was received to 
requests for information. 
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Julia Henderson, "Coiiuiiunity developjient iroiu an international perspective - 
iuplications for North America". Address at McGill University, School of 
Social Work, 20 October I96I (typed). 

15/ ern 
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Indians; Eskimos; Aleuts and 

There are approximately 552;000 Indians; EskiraoS; and Aleuts in the United 
States or aloout -025 per cent of the population; in Canada there are some 
231 ; 000 Indians; Eskimos; and Metis ; or about 1 per cent of the total 
population. It appears that; as Canada as a whole is closer to the frontier" 
than the United States ; so there is more general awareness in Canada of the 
problems of these ethnic groups. In the United StateS; the problems of these 
groups are likely to be lost sight of in the widespread preoccupation with the 
situation of the blacks ; who constitute approximately 10 per cent of the 
population. 

In both countries; there has apparently been widespread antagonism on the 
part of many Indians against the federal agencies and what has been regarded 
as paternalistic and bureaucratic tradition. In an attempt to break with 
this approach; the Government of Canada; in a major policy statement; proposed 
far-reaching reforms leading to the integration of the Indians into the 
mainstream of Canadian life. Under this plan; Indians would be enabled to gain 
control of and title to Indian lands ; the provinces would have the same 
responsibility for Indians as they have for other citizens in their jurisdiction; 
and federal funds vrauld be made available for Indian economic development. 

Both the Canadian Departmient of Indian Affairs and Northern Eevelopment (9) 
and the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs (ll) seem to accept the validity 
of a community development approach; judging from current documentary sources. 

Among the nati ;e groups ; there are indications of nev; militancy and a new 
emphasis on self-determination. Some voluntary organizations concerned with 
the welfare of Indians have been oriented largely toward social action; but the 
community development approach is stressed by the Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada (lO) and the Association on American Indian Affairs (l2) in the United 
States. The latter asserts that its community development programme is "the 
first successful and total approach to the rehabilitation of entire Indian 
tribes". The Indian-Eskimo Association has published a study of Community 
Developi.ient Services for Canadian Indian and Metis Communities; which advocates the 
establishiient of a native Canadian development institute with a major focus on 
"facilitating the grov/th of the people". The Association says flatly that it 
"will be dissolved when native communities and people have opportunities equal 
to those afforded other Canadians". There are some evidences of the acceptance 
of a comi:)unity development approach by the National Congress of American 
Indians (l5) and the Indian Rights Association (l^); both in the United States. 

S. Programmes in urban communities 

Community development; urban as well as rural; is concerned with bringing 
about social change. As Roland L. V/arren has said: 

here is an approach which does not assume the status quo. 

It is not a system-maintenance approach; it is a system- 
disturbing approach. On this sense, it is revolutionary. It 
doesnH assume the current status of power relationships among 
which people live, but sets about deliberately to use a 



puj-ic^ ynu tiuvuiiiiiiyuLux xii lul uuu luuuuww^^ 
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particular kind of process to reorganize those power relationships 

and decision-making loci.'* 57 / 

At least the follov^ing five approaches may be distingu.ished all of which 
are found in North America: 58/ 

(a) Education and promotion constitute an approach that often not only seeks 
to stimulate people to think for themselves ; but it is concerned also to impart 
particular information and to influence attitudes and behaviour in particular 
directions. Family planning programmes and most agricultural extension 
programmes illustrate this approach; 

(b) Planning and programme development may include governmental planning^ as 
in urban renewal or planning by a voluntary organization that establishes a day 
nursery or a neighbourhood centre. In practice^ these programmes may or may not 
involve the consumers or residents of the district affected; in the past there has 
usually not been significant consumer involvement in most such. programmes . In 
some cases^ as in Medicare^ the planning may take place on a higher level of 
Government, v^ithout any direct involvement of local officials. Under the Model 
Cities legislation, the neighbourhood population is directly involved in programme 
planning; 59 / 

(£) Community development, in the traditional sense, has a strong emphasis on 
"felt needs", citizen participation, self-help and consensus; 

(d) Political or "procedural" social action recognizes the reality and 
importance of conflict; the social activities enter into a contest and seek to 
achieve their goals through legislation or other official action. The term 
"political" here is not limited to partisan politics but refers rather to the use 
of political, parliamentary or procedural methods as distinguished from "direct 
action"; 

(e) Direct action is action through other than established procedural methods. 

Direct action emphasizes conflict and confrontation: it is avowedly militant 

in attitude and it may be carried on with a high degree of hostility to opposed 
groups, institutions, and individuals; in some cases it involves civil 
disobedience. Among the methods of direct action are demonstrations, picketing, 
boycotts and sit-ins. 

The Question may be raised as to why fact-finding, which is obviously of 
major importance, is omitted from the foregoing list. The answer is that fact- 
finding alone does not produce community change; to do this fact-finding must 
be united with community development, education, planning, or social action. 

It is obvious that comh^unity change may be, and frequently has been, brought 
about by violence as well as by the approach listed above. Violence, hovrever, is 



ERIC 



Roland L. Warren, Community Development and Social Work Practice (Nev York, 
National Association of Social Workers, 1962). 

38 / These are discussed in some detail in Dunham, op.cit . 

39 / See below, p. 68. 



not a generally accepted method of producing change: on the contrary, it is 

rejected, by the vast majority of people of North America as irrational and 
destructive of material possessions and facilities, social relationships, human 
well-being and sometimes of human life itself. ^ 0 / It is a well recognized fact 
of contemporary life, however, that the use of violence on the part of certain 
groups has greatly increased in the United States and to a lesser extent in 
Canada. There are indications, indeed, that there are some groups which have 
a nihilist commitment to violent revolution and the destruction of the present 
social order, with only vague ideas as to what they would lihe to see in its 
place. 

In practice, the various "generally accepted" approaches to bringing about 
social change are frequently intermingled. Thus community development is often 
not found in its supposedly "pure" or traditional form. However, if one is to 
discuss community development it is necessary, for practical purposes, to draw 
some sort of boundaries. In this study then, the programmes considered are those 
that seem to express primarily or at least significantly the "community 
development approach". In the main this approach emphasizes community-wide 
improvements, broad participation, self-help, and a strong emphasis on consensus 
and co-operation. Thus, programmes with a primary commitment to a deliberate 
strategy of conflict confrontation have not been considered to be community 
development programmes. However justifiable or desirable such programmes may be 
in particular circumstances, they seem to represent a philosophical, ideological 
and methodological approach to the problem of community change that is basically 
different from that of community development, hi/ 

In the United States the Economic Opportunity programme (I7) and the Model 
Cities Programme are the largest and most striking urban programmes with at least 
partial orientations to community development. 

The Economic Opportunity programme was preceded during the early 196OS by 
certain experimental urban "Gray Area" programmes (l 5 )^ supported largely by the 
Ford Foundation, and by several other programmes which, although they were 
ostensibly "youth" or anti-delinquency programmes, were really regarded by their 
sponsors as programmes in urban community development. 

Of these latter programmes, the most widely-known is Mobilization for 
Youth (MFY)(i 6 ), a highly innovative and experimental programme onerating in 
l^ew Yorl; City's East Side. MFY viewed "delinquency as the result of a lack of 
congruence between aspirations and opportunities", and it was concerned with 




ho/ There is of course no rational way of reconciling the attitudes of the ^^iUions 
of persons who condemn domestic violence but condone the unlimited violence of 
war. It is true that there is a widespread growth of anti-war sentiment in 
most countries, though it is uncertain how far this is due to gains in 
collective rationality or moral sense or how far it is based upon the instinct 
of self-preservation and the recognition that any nuclear war may be the 
equivalent of the suicide of civilization. 

For some discussion of the relation of conflict to cominunity development, 
see chapter I, section II C "Community consensus and factionalism". 



'^the need for broad social, economic and institutional reform” as a major 
aspect of its programme. It has been said that, ”ln 196^!- the community-action 
section of the Economic Opportunity Act, vhich launched the Uar on Poverty, ^;as 
in the main modeled after the MFY experience”, 

The Economic Opportunity ‘programme intended as an "unconditional var” 
against poverty, vas launched by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Actually 
the programme is country-wide and is rural ss veil as urban. It is included 
here under urban programmes because nearly three fourths of the population of the 
country is urban and the programme’s most crucial problems and tests have, for the 
most part, been encountered in cities. 

A central feature of the Economic Opportunity programme has been the 
development of community action programmes (CAP). These programmes have varied 
widely in nature, but they are all intended to mobilize community resources to 
combat poverty and its causes. 

The Economic Opportunity Act provides that a community action programme shall 
be developed and administered with the "maximum feasible participation of ohe 
areas and members of the groups served”. This -provision plus the broad approach 
to a variety of urban problems, gives CAP something of a community development 
approach. 

In relation to the Economic Opportunity programme as a whole, it seems clear 
that: (£) a great variety of services have been made available and large 
numbers of people have unquestionably profited from them; (b) some of the 
programmes have been innovative and imaginative; (£) the programme has come 
nowhere near abolishing poverty, and the appropriations of about $1.5 thousand 
million a year have been clearly inadequate to the needs of an estimated 
34.5 million poor people; (£) the programme as a whole has been spotty: some 

programmes have been well administered, others have been incompetently 
administered and have become embroiled in politics; (e) there have been more 
involvement and participation of consumers in this prograrniiic than in any previous 
broad social welfare programme in the United States. 

An evaluation of the Economic Opportunity Program, published in I 969 , 
concludes in the words of a reviewer, "that OEO’s pluses exceed its minuses", 
that the funds made available have done little more than "scratch the surface of 
need for.,, self-help activities, much less get into major income- support 
programmes"; that (in the evaluator’s words), "CAP must certainly be judged as 
an innovative agency which gave the poor their first political and social role”. 
The evaluator recommends that the functions of planning, co-ordination, and 
evaluation should be transferred to a presidential agency, and that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity should "be basically an experimental and demonstrative 
agency using CAP as a tool for innovation”. 42/ 



42 / Review by Howard V7. Hallman of Sar A. Levitan, The Great Society’s Poor La\;; 

A Mew Approach to Poverty (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1969 )> published 
in Community Development (WACD) vol. 4, (June I 969 ). Levitan’s book was not 
available to the author of this report at the time of this writing (junel 969 ) 
President Nixon in his address to the nation on 0 August, calling for an 
overhaul of the welfare system, favoured giving OEO an experimental and 
innovative role in the war on poverty. 



Ihe future of the Economic Opportunity programe , under a new national 
administration, Is at present, uncertain. 



Ihe United States Department of Housing and Urban Development (hUD) (I9) 
was established In 1965. , It Includes the Office of Comirunlty Development 
concerned with "the definition, understanding and Implementation of social 
goals for Departmental Programmes". 

Ihe Model Cities Program (I9), administered by HUD, Is actually an attempt 
to renew blighted urban areas. It Is really concerned with "model neighbourhoods" 
rather than model cities. It seeks to combine physical and social planning for 
the selected "target areas", and to co-ordinate the efforts of federal agencies 
"which have a "lajor Impact on community development". A model city programme 
must "involve widespread citizen participation" and "create maximum opportunities 
for training and employment of area residents" In the programme. 

It was reported In March I969 that I50 cities were Involved In the 
programme; seventy-five were In the advanced planning stages, and the others In 
earlier planning phases. 

Potentially, at least, the Model Cities Program has much In common with 
a community development approach to urban problems. An extremely Interesting 
comment on the programme by Floyd Hyde, Assistant Secretary of HUD, even 
emphasizes the "process" aspect of community development. He says: "l am 

more Interested In the process than the product". 

'Ihe Department of Health, Education and Welfare (I8) has an unfilled post 
of Depuxy Assistant Secretary for Community Development and a Center for 
Community Planning, through which the resources of the Department would be 
focused on urban problems and problems of the poor. It represents the 
Department In Interdepartmental programmes like the Model Cities Program* 
Neighbourhood service centres (an attempt to tie together local urban services 
for low-income populations) and parent and child centres are demonstration or 
experimental programmes sponsored by the Center for Community Planning. 43/ 

In 1965 Canada set up a Special Planning Secretariat of the Privy Council 
(21) to give greater effectiveness to government programmes which would benefit 
the poor. Under a recent departmental reorganization this Secretariat was 
discontinued as a separate unit, and Its services were Integrated with other 
agencies . 

Ihe approach of social animation ( 22 ) In urban community development has 
already been mentioned on page 59 above'. Michael' Blondin writes: "Social 
animation... becomes a basic weapon in the war on poverty by placing in the hands 
of the poor seme instruments for securing their advancement as a group." kk/ 



43/ Ihe total programme of HEW of course relates to the entire population, rural 
as well as urban. It Is listed here under urban-focused agencies because the 
programmes noted seem to have a major emphasis on urban communities. 

Blondin, op. clt . 



Ihe integration of physical and social planning (23) was discussed in 
two seminars under the auspices of the Canadian Welfare Council in 19^7 and 

1968. 



The Lcwer Town Project (24) was an interdisciplinary research project 
of a portion of Ottawa's Lower Town, an old area about to undergo urban 
renewal. Ihe study was made under the auspices of the Canadian Research 
Centre for Anthropology of St. Paul University. James Lotz, Director of the 
Study, emphasizes the application of social science research to promote 
evolutionary change and community development. 

Among other urban-focused organizations (25) is the National Urban 
League (26), which serves the black, population and emphasizes a current thrust 
for '*^ghetto power for urban change by mobilizing the black community"- The 
general approach is along the lines of community organization rather than the 
use of conflict as a primary strategy. 

In both Canada and the United States settlements and neighbourhood 
centres (27) are concerned with "building better neighbourhoods". In some cases 
neighbourhood centres have been pioneers in enlisting consumer involvement 
and participation. In one case, in Columbus, Chio, a church-sponsored 
neighbourhood centre was turned over to the people of the area; a "neighbourhood 
corporation" was established and received federal grants, one for a self- 
directed youth programme. Such community corporations may provide a significant 
form of consumer-directed agency. 43/ 

Citizens self-help organizations (CPHO) (28) exist in various forms in 
urban communities in the United States. Ihey may follow strategies of 
consensus, negotiations, or conflict, or combinations of these. They are 
likely to need technical assistance and consultation. A student of the CSHO 
observes that, in a period of rapid social change, they offer "a promise of 
solution through a strategy of benign revolution". 



3 . Other operating agencies 

Some agencies have programmes that include both urban and rural areas. 
Canada's Department of National Health and Welfare (29) administers the Canada 
Assistance Plan and the National Welfare Grants Programme for service and 
demonstration programmes, which include community development projects. Since 
community development is an area of effort where satisfactory evaluation is 
usually lacking, it is valuable to have the thoughtful comments of an official 
of the department who has had the opportunity to observe these programmes. 

Some of his observations are thus summarized: 



43 / At the annual fonuD of the National Conference on Social Welfare, in 

May 19^9 f 8 session was held on "Community corporr.;tions ; problems and 
prospects" (National Conference on Social Welfare, An Action Platform 
for Human Welfare -Phase II; Programme for the Annual Forum. 19^69^ 
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(a_) Experience has not always justified the initial optimism and - 
enthusiasm for such projects; 

(h) Evaluation has proved difficult; 

(c_) Short-term projects have little effect; 

(d) The most encouraging results have been seen in projects that grew 
more spontaneously, with the staff acting merely as a catalyst, and where 
major activities were carried out hy community members; 

(£) Even though, so far, projects have not necessarily produced the result 
expected for community development approaches, they should not be abandoned. 

The community development approach is still basically sound, although it is 
not a panacea for all situations; it should be used selectively. 

(f) When community development projects prove successful, then more 
rather than less conflict between the larger community and its poverty-stricken 
and depressed or isolated groups will occur. 46/ 

Ihe Community Development Foundation (Norwalk, Connecticut) (50) is a 
private operating agency. Among its activities, there is a major emphasis on 
international programmes, but it also encourages self-help projects in 
Appalachia and on American Indian reservations. Ihe Foundation has produced 
training courses and other publications and it has developed computer-aided 
reporting of conraunity development activities. 47/ 

The National Association for Community Development (nACD) (51 ) was 
established in 19^5 and has headq.uan:ers in Washington, D.C* It seeks to 
stimulate and assist "the national effort to provide all citizens with 
opportunities to realize their full potential..." Its programme includes 
news bulletins, a technical reference service, conferences and meetings, 
consultant services and special publications. Much of the interest of NACD 
is focused on the Economic Opportunity Programme, and much of its leadership 
comes from agencies and individuals in 'olved in that programme. 



46 / Memorandum by F.L. Heineman, "Eeview of selected community development 
projects and general comments on community development process" 

(2T' November 1968 ) (mimeographed) , 9 pp. 

47 / The Foundation has invented a "thirteen-step" method of teaching 
trainees. Tb „Iiteen Steps (Refugee Welfare Field Mv'^.nual) A 
step-by-step method of teaching trainees how to develop self-help 
projects with refugees in emergency, interim, and resettlement 
situations. (Community Development Foundation, Qui-Nhon, Couth 
Viet-Nam,l967, processed, 5^ PP») I't has a contract from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to train 1,000 community-action workers in 
three States. 
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Aside from William Biddle's observation — ' regarding programmes under religious 
auspices (32), information gathered for this study concerning such progranune s is 
fragmentary. Catholic programmes ( 33 ) involving community development are found 
in both Canada and the United States. Prominent among such programmes is that of 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore ( 3 ^)- Some of the Canadian programmes are concerned 
with Indians and Metis . One aspect of Catholic programmes in the United States is 
"providing seed money for local community organization and development", including 
help in establishing co-operatives, especially in the rural South. 

The United Presbyterian Church Institute of Strategic Studies (New York) ( 35 ) 
established a unit concerned with community development, having a highly qualified 
consultant, as early as I96U. The Office of Church and Community Cooperation has 
published a pamphlet. Churches Can le Better Neighbors, expressive of a community 
development philosophy. 

The American Friends Service Committee (Philadelphia) (36) has conducted 
community development programmes on Indian reservations and with migrants and 
farm workers. These have included pioneer "self-help housing" programmes. 

The North Carolina Fund ( 3 ?) is a unique state -wide organization, established 
in 1963, for a five-year period, to experiment with and demonstrate new approaches 
to the problem of poverty. As an extension of one project, the State Board of 
Public Welfare, with the aid of a federal grant, employed twenty-five "community 
service consultants" to seek to co-ordinate efforts of governmental and voluntary 
agencies in attacking poverty. 

In evaluating this programme in 19 ^ 7 , Richard W. Poston said: 

"The experience of the community services consultant programme strongly 

suggests that neighbourhood organization... at all levels of the 

community, and minimizing conflict techniques are the most effective 

ways to 'combat the causes of poverty*." 49 / 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) ( 38 ) was established by the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Some 3 , 5^0 volunteers, chiefly young people, are working' on 
about UOO projects in varied types of communities in the United States. Many of 
the projects are concerned essentially with community development. 

Sar A. Levitan, in an evaluation of the Poverty Program, expresses the 
opinion that isolated rural areas with a dearth of services and skills. 



48 / See Biddle and Biddle, op. cit ., p. 29O. 

49/ Richard W. Poston, Ex periment in North Carolina ( Chanel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, School of Social Work, I967), n. I58. This point of view is 
of course at variance with the opinion of those who advocate conflict and 
confrontation as a primary strategy for bringing about social change. 
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"would seem to provide the most fertile ground for ^/TSTA efforts"* Gome efforts 
of volunteers to organize the poor for self-help have engendered opposition from 
some local middle-class residents. 

Ihe Company of Young Canadians (CYC) (59) is a "crown corporation" an 
organization of about 190 volunteers, established in I 966 . CYC has a definite 
philosophy of participatory democracy and self-help; many of the projects 
are concerned with comirunity development. Some of the members are strongly 
activist, and the organization has been involved in various controversies. 

Its annual report observes: "We cannot achieve equality and freedom in this 

country without controversy and heated discussion". 

Ihe Junior Chamber International ( Jay cees) (4o) represented • in both Canada 
and the United States, encourage their local organizations to engage in 
community development or improvement projects. 

Community Welft're Councils (4l), which are primarily non-governmental 
planning agencies, sometimes sponsor projects of a community development 
type. United Community Funds and Councils of America (U2) is the national agency 

representing such councils and also the united funds. 

Ihe Canadian Welfare Council (45)^ with headquarters in Ottawa, is a 
national association of people and organizations concerned with the provision 
of adequate, effective and soundly administered social welfare services. It 
furnishes technical advice and field service and promotes joint planning, 
public education, and study and action on needs and problems. Cne of its 
major divisions is concerned with public welfare. The Council has published a 
number of documents relating to community development and to poverty. 

Other organizations concerned with community development in one way or 
another would include: regional planning agencies; foundations; the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States, which publishes the ^bommunity development 
series" of pamphlets and a number of case studies and "success stories"; 

Urban America; the Urban Coalition; certain State agencies concerned with 
economic or social development; certain business corporations, both national 
and regional; co-operat*^* ves and credit unions; certain private consultant 
firms; some organizations concerned with racial justice and community welfare; 
and a variety of civic and social service organizations, ^o / 



D. Educational programmes 

A substantial ru n.U'-'* of univers:’ ti>:,-s .'.ind co.l leges in Ko:.*th /vrr.erica }tave 

programmes that relate in one way or another to community development* 

A directory, published in 19^9 at the University of Missouri, reports that five 
North American institutions give a Master’s degree in Comrriunity Development: 
the University of Missouri, Southern Illinois University, the University of 
North Carolina at Raleigh, and the University of Alberta* (The only 



50 / Compare Biddle and Biddle, op. cit ., appendix I. 
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institution outside North America that is reported as Granting such a iesreo is 
the University of the Philippines* ) 

Hie directory referred to above lists fourteen' United States educational 
institutions with seventeen separate curricula (kk) • Aside from the Master ^s 
degree programme in community development, other curricula are: (a) a diploma 
and/or certificate in community development; (b) a graduate degree in other 
fields, with ”major or emphasis” in community development (nine of the seventeen 
are of this variety); (£) a diploma and/or certificate in other fields witn 
”major or emphasis” in community development; (^) an undergraduate degree with 
major in community development. 

Ihe United States institutions listed in the directory are- Antioch 
College, University of Arizona, Cornell University, Goddard College, 

Martin Luther King Jr. School of Social Change, University of Michigan, 

Michigan State Univers^'.ty, University of Missouri, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh, University of Oklahoma, University of Pittsburgh, Shaw 
University, Southern Illinois University and the University of Utah. Ihe 
directory does not include community development activities other than academic 
courses. Ihe University of Colorado (U 9 ) and University of Georgia (40) are 
among the universities that have such programimes. 

In addition to regular academic curricula, educational institutions may 
conduct special training programmes; extension courses, institutes or 
workshops and they may offer various types of consultation or assistance to 
communities. 

As an example of one of the more highly developed programmes, the 
University of Missouri at Columbia (46) has a Department of Regional and 
Community Affairs, formerly called the Departnient of Comjmunity Development. 

Its total programme includes: the Master *s degree programme mentioned above; 

a nine-month Diplor^ curriculum, designed for international students; a 
three-week summer programme; a correspondence course in the theory and 
principles of community development; induction and in service training and 
consultation for area community developm.ent agents in the university's 
extension service; liaison betv^een the University, communities and organizations 
and research and publication. 

A Canadian study of 196? Identifies nine educational institutions in that 
country ( 50 ) which were carrying bn or planning some programmes as activities 
relating to community development. Ihe institutions are: the Universities of 
Alberta, British Colombia, Calgary, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Laurentian 
University, McDonald College and McGill University, St. Francis Xavier 
University, and Memorial University of Nevrfoundland . 

St. Francis Xavier University ( 5 I) at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has long 
been outstanding for its programme of adult education and co-operatives among 
the neighbouring fishing villages. Most of the work of the extension department 
is concerned with community developm^ent programmes of various types. 

Among recent extension activities (some of them carried on in co-operation 
with other agencies) v^ere : courses in municipal government for municipal 
officials and citizens; a successful campaign for new housing, a film and a 
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handbook on co-operative housing; a municipal government study in industrial 
Cape Breton; an organization and educational programme for woodlot owners; an 
interdenominational conference on parish structure and social change; work with 
Indians; a student volunteer project involving tutoring and youth clubs; "a 
teach-in concerning the Canadian Indian"; promotion of co-operatives and credit 
unions in the fishing villages of the Maritime Provinces; a "spruce-up" campaign 
covering the island of Cape Breton, which caught the imagination and enthusiasm 
of community leaders, news media and the general public; a trade unicn summer 
school, and consultation to government agencies, 31/ 

The Coady International Institute offers an eight-month diploma course in 
social leadership and a seven-weeks summer course - lioth for international 
students . 

The Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology (52) is a part of St. Paul 
University, Ottawa, It uses a social science approach "particularly with reference 
to the Canadian North Indians and urban poverty..-"- Among the Centre’s 
publications is Anthony John Lloyd's basic monograph, communi-cy oevexopment in 
Canada . 

The Centre for Human Relations and Community Studies (55) is a research, 
consultation, and training service of the Department of Applied Social Science 
at Sir George Williams University, Montreal. 

In 1966, the Centre for Community Studies (5^)j which had existed at the 
University of Saskatchewan since 195T> became the Canadian Centre for Community 
Studies, with offices at Ottawa and Saskatoon. Because of an accumulation of 
circumstances, the Centre became inactive in I968. luring its eleven years of 
existence it published a variety of research ■ reports and brief guides on several 
aspects of community development. 

The National University Extension Association of the United States (55) has 
an active division on community development which dates back to 1955. The 
proceedings of its annual programme meetings are published. The Adult Education 
Association of United States of America (56) has a community development section; 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education (57), together with ARDA, has 
sponsored two national "consultations" on community development. 

Workshops including represencative Canadian leaders in community development 
(58) were held under the auspices of the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education in I968 and I969. Some years earlier, four somewhat similar workshops 
were sponsored by the School of Social Work of the University of Toronto. 

Community development has become of interest to a number of schools of 
social work (59) and to maiy social workers, particularly those concerned with 



^1/ Summarized from Review of the work of the Extension Department, 
St. Francis Xavier University, May 1967-June 19881 
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community organization. 52/ Some schools have special courses on community 
development; some include more or less community development material in 
courses on community organization. 

Interest in community development is reflected in the current literature 
of social work, as the bibliography of this study will attest. 

There is considerable lack of clarity as to the distinctions between 
community development and community organization, particularly on the urban 
scene. 

The National Film Board of Canada (6o) has developed a programme of 
educational films entitled "Challenge for Change", which are concerned with 
community development and other aspects of social change. The Board has 
pioneered also with a unique Fogo Island (Newfoundland) Film and Community 
Development Project. Twenty hours of film were shot on Fogo Island, with 
local people voicing concerns and discussing their problems. The films were 
shown in communities on the island^ the edited films were viewed by the 
provincial cabinet; replies from a cabinet representative were filmed attached 
to the pertinent film material from Fogo Island and brought back to the 
communities. Better communication and changes in awareness and attitudes have 
seemed to result from this undertaking, and the method would certainly seem to 
merit further experimentation. It may have unique possibilities for community 
development both in the area of social study and of interpretation. 



E. OrRanizatlons for community development personnel 

In respect of personnel, community development is multi-disciplinary, 
and in some cases interdisciplinary, in the sense of collaboration among 
persons representing different disciplines or professions. 

The four groups of community development workers and teachers most 
easily distinguishable are: adult educators; social workers, with specialization 
in community organization, social scientists (particularly sociologists, social 
psychologists, and anthropologists); and administrators and programmes, who 
come from a variety of backgrounds and have, perhaps, a concern with public 
administration as the nearest approach to a common bond. There appears to be 



32 / For various points of v? ow regarding the differences and relationships 
between community development and community organization, see: Thomas D. 
Sherrard, "Comnunity development and community organization - common 
elements and major differences", in Rural and Urban Community Development in 
the United States of America (New York, U.S. Committee on International 
Conference of Social Work, 1962 ), pp. 9-l8; Roland L. Warren, editor. 
Community Development and Social Work Practice (New York, National 
Association of Social Workers, 1962 ), pp. 50-51; Charles E. Hendry, 
"implications for social work education in community planning, community 
development, and community organization", in Community Organization , 
Community Planning, and Community Development (New York, Council on 
Social Work Education, I 96 I), pp. 3”l8; also discussion by Louis Miniclier 
and William A. Dyson, pp. 19-28; Dunham, op» cit . 
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relatively little formal intercommunication or close acquaintance between 
these various groups - except, perhaps for the Canadian National Workshops on 
Community Development, 

This lack of adequate communication among specializations is likely to 
lead an individual group to assume that it is the central or primary discipline 
or profession concerned with community development. 33/ 

There are at least three independent organizations with headquarters in 
North America which are interested in community development as a profession 
or vocation. These appear to reflect the disciplinary and professional 
cleavages mentioned above. Each of these organizations seems to have a primary 
alignment to a particular specialization or professional group. 

The International Society for Conmunity Development (6l) was established 
in Brazil at an international social work conference in 1962. It is open to 
all persons interested in community development, but in practice its leadership 
has come chiefly from social workers and it has usually met in connexion with 
social work conferences. The Society* s headquarters are in New York. Most of 
its members reside in the United States and Canada. 

The National Association for Community Development (62) has already been 
mentioned under "Operating agencies" (3l)« I't was established in 1965 and 
has headquarters in Washington, D.C. One of its objectives is the promotion 
of professional competence and growth. In general, active membership is open 
to anyone with an official relationship to a community action or community 
development agency. In practice, the organization appears to reflect primarily 
the interests and concerns of administrators, workers, and citizen leaders in 
Economic Opportunity and related programmes. 



33/ Thus Bertis L. Jones writes, "Community development is a part of the adult 
education field" in "A philosophical view of community development as an 
adult education function" ( Adult Leadership , January 1965). Eugene I Johnson 
has written: "Does the adult educator have any central task in 

a programme of community development? If so, it is to provide the 
intellectual leadership without which the programme will be a shaLlov; one, 
producing no significant growth in either individuals or communities", in 
"The Role of Adult Education in Community Development", Adult Education , 
vol, VI (Autumn 1955)^ P» 9* 

Social work leaders have warned social workers, on occasion, that 
community development transcends social work and is different from community 
organization as it has been traditionally known in social work. See for 
example, Lester B. Granger, "Passage to India", Community, vol. 28, 

April 1953; Louis Miniclier, "Social group work in community development 
programs", Community Organization, i960 (National Conference on Social 
Welfare; New York, Columbia University Press, i960). 






The Community Development Society ( 65 ) was organized at Columbia, Missouri 
in the early months of 1969* Membership is open to anyone interested in the 
advancement of "the com-nunity development profession". At present at least, 
it appears to represent primarily, the interest of university personnel in 
community development. All the members of the Founding Committee are persons 
with university affiliations, except one, who is connected with the Federal 
Extension Service. 

Steps are being taken toward the organization of an additional association, 
which may have implications for community development. In April 1969, a group 
of university persons met at New Orleans and moved toward the organization of 
an "American Association of Action Academics". The general purpose is to 
promote effective university involvement in urban communities. Two of seven 
objectives are concerned with greater involvement of faculty in "community 
development activities". 

Certain general observations may be made on the basis of this examination 
of these sixty or so very diverse programmes. These observations are included 
in the next section, which presents the conclusions of this chanter on North 
America. 
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V. 



CONCLUSIONS 



This section summarizes the major conclusions of this chapter, including 
some which have already been referred to earlier and some additional observations. 

1. There is no one over-all programme of community development or of national 
development in either of the countries of North America. 

2. However, community developments is embedded in public policy and governmental 
programmes in the two countries at various points. 

5 . Community deve..opment, like planning, is pluralistic in North America. 

4. The term community development is used loosely, ambiguously, and with various 
meanings in North America, and particularly in the United States. The term is used 
in this report in general conformity with the United Nations definition 

(see page 92). 

5 . The North American programmes that may properly be designated as community 

development are found chiefly in four types of communities : (a) deprived village 

communities, (b) new, planned communities, (c_) deprived urban neighbourhoods or 
districts - slums and areas of deterioration, and (^) more or less average, 
reasonably comfortable, small communities. 

6. Programmes and agencies concerned with community development in North America 
include the following categories: 

(a) Operating agencies, carrying on "service" programmes with primary focus 
on: 

(i) Rural areas and small communities, including most work with Indians, 
Eskimos, Aleuts and M^tis; 

(ii) Urban communities; 

(iii) Others - especially agencies whose programmes relate to both rural 
and urban communities; 

(b) Educational institutions; 

(£) Organizations for community development personnel. 

7 . There are several different, generally accepted approaches to action for 
bringing about community change. These include (a) education and promotion 

(b) planning and programme development, (£) community development, (d) political 
or "procedural" social action, (e) "direct action". 5^/ All these approaches 
are found in North America. Community development, then, is one approach to 
bringing about community change. In a particular situation, it may or may not 
be the most appropriate approach. Furthermore, the various approaches are 
frequently intermingled, so community development is not always found in its 
"pure" or traditional form. 



See p. above. 
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8. There is a profusion and confusion of North American programmes concerned 
v;ith community change, particularly in the United States. ^5/ Many of these 
programmes are more or less closely related to community development. 

9* The basic and most comprehensive programmes relating bo community development 
are under governmental auspices. Non-governmental programmes operate under the 
most varied auspices, including religious, civic, social v/elfare, self-help 
groups, and associations concerned with particular ethnic groups. 

10. There is a striking lack of co-ordination among these programmes and 
agencies which are concerned with community change and community development. ^6/ 
There is nothing resembling a governmental agency with any authority over all 
such programmes - indeed, this would not be expected under federal systems with 
the tradibions of the North American countries. In the United States there is 

no one voluntary co-ordinating agency in this areai in Canada, the Canadian 
Welfare Council may be thought of as actually or potentially serving this 
purpose in relation to community development. In neither country is there any 
one clearly designated central clearing house for information regarding 
community change, community organization, or community development. 

11. In Canada, there appears to be more evidence of community development 
programmes with Indians, Eskimos, and Metis , and more programmes generally 
comparable to community development programmes in newly developing countries. 

In the United States, the greatest emphasis appears to be on urban programmes. 

12. In urban programmes, particularly, it is often difficult to isolate 
completely the phenomenon of community development. The boundary lines are 
frequently blurred between programmes which may be variously characterized as 
community development, community planning, community action, community 
organization, or by other terms. 

13 . Various bypes of interdisciplinary professional or vocational education 
and training programmes are found in a number of universities and colleges 
in each country. Five universities - four in the United States and one in 
Canada - grant a Master's degree in community development, as such. 

14. Community development personnel is multi-disciplinary, and in some cases 

interdisciplinary, in the sense of real collaboration among various 
specializations. The four major profess ?.onal groups of community development 
v;orkers and teachers represent: aault educators, social- workers with 



Charles I. Schottland, in a 196 O paper, categorized some 245 federal 
"welfare” programmes in the United States. A large number of these are 
concerned in one way or another with community change. See Charles I. 
Schottland, "Federal agencies, national associations, and the politics 
of v;elfare", a paper submitted to bhe National Conference on Social 
Vfelfare, 1968. These figures do not appear in the abridged, published 
version of the paper, in Roland L. Warren, , Politics and the Ghettos 
(New York, Atherton Press, I 969 ), pp. 142-164. 

^ 6 / Roland L. Warren, Studying your Community (New York, Free Press Paperbacks, 
1965 ), introduction. 
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specialization in community organization, social scientists, and administrators 
of programmes, yith perhaps some common bond in public administration. 

15. There are many diverse types of descriptive materials on community change 
and community development in North America, but there is a notable lack of 
organization of such materials. No documents or set of documents, and no 
organization, has a coherent over-all picture of this field of effort. 

16. Adequate objective evaluations of particular programmes are rare. 

17. There is a fairly substantial literature on community development in 
North America, but it can hardly be called comprehensive or yell-balanced. 

Some North Americans have made valuable contributions to the general 
international literature of community development. 

18. The problem of obtaining meaningful citizen participation in urban 
community development programmes is largely unsolved. It is extremely difficult 
to involve many residents of a heterogeneous city neighborhood in joint 
planning and decision-making. Group conflicts and factionalism often thwart 
efforts to arrive at real consensu'i. When representatives are to' be elected, 
there are questions as to how they should be chosen, and by whom - and whether 
any such elective procv:iSS is a duplication of or infringement upon the functions 
of municipal authorities who have themselves been chosen by a popular electoral 
process . 

19. A major issue in North America, and particularly in the United States, is: 
what is the place of community development and what contribution can . make 
in a society v/hich is characterized by a high degree of conflict and violence? 
Black and white confrontations, protests against the Vijt-Nam war, mass 
organization by the poor and other disadvantaged groups, campus revolts, 
disorders involving other youth groups, political assassinations, a rising 
crime rate, and the activities of small but aggressive ” revolutionary" groups - 
all of these have made the I96OS one of the. most turbulent eras in the history 
of the United States, and have produced probably the most critical national 
situation since the Civil War, a hundred years ago. To a far lesser degree, 

Canada has had its own conflicts, including the movement for autonomy in Quebec, 
some campus disorders, and aggressive tactics by some ethnic and other groups. 

Conflict may be t *ken for granted as part of the democratic process. 

Dissent may be expressed, legally, in many different ways. Beyond this, many 
conscientious and normally law-abiding citizens would justify civil disobedience 
in certain extreme situations. But when communities are split into opposing 
camps, when hatred becomes a chronic state of mind, when disagreements over 
policies or programmes are continually seen as occasions for violent aggression, 
obscenity, and brawling, the stability of society as well as the liberties of 
individuals and groups are tnreatened. Community development, however rests upon 
two foundations which, one trusts, will endure: a rational collective approach to 
problem-solving, a co-operative process that in the long run is even more 
fundamental in the life of a democratic society than conflict and the right to 
disagree . 

In the meantime, in spite of all the contemporary conflicts, a substantial 
number of current operating programmes in North America are based upon a 
community development philosophy. Some sixty illustrative agencies and 
programmes have been referred to in this report. 
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20. In the long run, some of the most important results of community development 
in North America may be indirect rather than direct: namely, the emphasizing 

and gaining wider acceptance for certain values in programmes outside of the 
area of community development as such. These values include emphasis upon: 

(n) human development as well as concrete achievements; (b) total community 
life as opposed to segmented and specialized approaches; Xs.) active participation 
by residents and "consumers" in the planning and carrying out of community 
programmes; (d) the importance of self-help and {e) an interdisciplinary 
approach to community problems. 

21. In all probability, either community development will be redefined to 
include some elements from some of the other approaches to community change, 

01' it will come to be recognized that in many situations (particularly urban 
situations) community development must be supplemented by other approaches. 

Something of this general point of view is expressed by Miss Julia Henderson 
vhen she says; "Our experience has shown that if there is to be any 
general impact of community development on economic development, for example... 
then there does have to be an educated and persuaded, 'need' rather than one 
that is felt simply on the spur of the immediate local conferences that are 
being held". ^ 

Like all other social phenomena, community development and other approaches 
to community action are constantly changing. It is possible that community 
development and some of these other approaches may tend to flow together and 
to effect some new synthesis, either under the name of community development 
or some new designation. 

Whether this happens or not, it seems evident that community development 
has vitally influenced the whole process of community organization and the 
various approaches to bringing about community change. There is a tendency 
to recognize the "community development approach" as one distinctive and 
important road to community change, along with education, planning, and social 
action. Furthermore, the new emphasis upon consumer and resident participation 
is probably due at least in part to a wider knowledge of community development 
and a wider acceptance of its philosophy. 

Community development is not a panacea, a cure for all community ills, or 
a short-cut to Utopia. re are probably fewer models of "pure" or "orthodox" 

community development i'. ;-th America than in Asia or Africa. Nevertheless, 
it seems likely that when dhe social history of this century is written, community 
development will be assessed as one of the important influences upon society 
and social, relationships on the continent of North America. 



5l/ Julia Henderson, "United Nations community development programies" , in 
International Society for Community Development, Report on Symposium , 
The Outlook for Community Development , held during the International 
Conference of Social Work, Viashington, D.C., 8 September I966 

(New York, p. 22. 
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ANNEX 



PROGRAMMES AND AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES •• ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 

Programmes and agencies described in this annex are classified as in 
section IV of chapter II and to facilitate reference, the paragraphs in the 
annex are numbered consecutively. 



A- Operating?; agencies and programmes in rural areas 
and small ccmmunities 



1 , Agricultural Rehabilitation ana Development Act (ARDA) 

Canada *s Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act of I96I "v/as seen 
as a means of developing national, provincial and local programmes to encourage 
the grov;th of agricultural and local industry, and therefore to help people 
living on low income", '\J Rural poverty is more widespread and severe in 
Eastern Canada, particularly in Nev;foundland, Northern New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Eastern Quebec. ARDA provides for; 

"... a federal-provincial programme of alternate land use, soil and 
water conservation, rural development and research... The provinces 
have responsibility for initiating projects and programmes, 
implementing them, and paying approximately half the costs involved. 

The federal government, may provide some forms of technical assistance 
when required and may initiate and carry out research,.,^* 

The federal ARDA administration is in the Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development. The Rural Development Branch of the Department administers, 
in addition to ARDA, the Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED) and the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (mMRA). 

"Each province has established a provincial ARDA office to administer 
the provincial programme and maintain v;orking relations with the 
federal ARDA administration,..* The term "rural development" here 
embraces elements of resource development, development of resource- 
based industry, community development, rehabilitation, education 
and training and re-establishment", ^ 

ARDA nas done a substantial amount of basic research and has published a 
considerable number of interpretative reports. Some of their "Condensed 
Reports" are listed in the bibliography. 



'ij Jean-B. Lactot, "Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act - ARDA.", 
in "Community Developmenb in Canada", International Society for Community 
Development Journal , vol, 1 , No, 2 (July 196^, p. 3 . ^ 



Lloyci reports that during approximately the first three years, nearly 
700 projects were initiated at a cost of $6C million shared about evenly 
between the Federal Government and the provincial governments. An official 
of ARDA commented in I965 that '^community development as a process has tended 
to take second place to resource manipulation in the ARDA programme.” 4-/ 

However, in the current f cdoral-provincial Rural Development Agreement, 
one objective is: 

"to assist the Province in providing for a specialized corps of Rural 
Development Officers qualified to guide action projects implemented 
through ARDA; to encourage effective community and area leadership 
for programi.es under this Agreement^ and to involve local people in 
the solution of socio-economic problems of the co:nmunity and area." ^ 

2 . Canadian Council on Rural Development 

The Canadian Council on Rural Development is a national body advisory 
to the Rural Development Administration and the Minister of Forestry. 
Membership consists of representatives of voluntary organizations concerned 
with rural development, plus individual members. 

The Council stresses the importance of a regional approach to the 
problems of development, and its second annual report welcomes "the projected 
establishment of a Department of Regional Development". ^ The report defines 
development as "a planned programme of change, both economic and social". The 
Council recommends the formulation of an over-all development policy; further 
co-ordination of government agencies administering development programmes;, an 
assessment of existing community development and social animation programmes; 
citizen participation in planning^ and the establishment of a Canadian 
Development Institute, not as a research institute but as a centre where 
leaders from various groups could examine common problems. 7/ 

5. Provincial programmes 



Anthony Lloyd, in his Community Development in Canada ^ reported that 
(presumably as of aboub 1965) three provinces had community development 



4y Lloyd, op. cit , p. 28, quotation from D.F. Symington. 

^ Federal -Provincial Rural Development Agreement, I965-I97O (Ottawa, 
Department of Forestry and Rural Rehabilitation, I968), p. I6. 

^ Canadian Council on Rural Development, Second Report and Review ; 

Some Major Problems in Regional Development, I968 (Ottawa, I968), p. 1. 

7/ Ibid, pp. 15, 50, 55, 58, 59, 61, 65. 
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programmes - Manitoba, Quebec, and Alberta - and that a fourth. Nova Scotia, 
was establishing one. He noted also that other provinces had special projects 
or limited programmes; these included British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton Island, Newfoundland, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. ^ 

4. Manit oba 

Manitoba has the oldest provincial programme, dating back to 1959* The 
Community Development Branch of the Manitoba Department of Health and Social 
Services carries on a varied programme. Community development workers serve 
in eleven communities with Indian and Metis populations: Recently eight 

indigenous workers of Indian background have received training to enable 
them to work in their own communities. "They encourage people in their home 
communities to become involved in the improvement of their lot." 

A provincial report notes the reorganization and development of the 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, and the organization Manitoba Mdtis Federation, 
and the development of field service by the organizations, with the assistance 
of federal grants. 

The Branch has community teachers in five communities: 

"^They hel^/ people work together in trying to resolve 
community problems such as unemployment, discriminations, 
poor housing, poor food, which often (affect) the child’s 
progress at school... Community teachers tend to be betT:er 
equipped and better suited to teaching in remote communities 
where cross-cultural situations prevail* 

A beginning of community development work has been made in urban Winnipeg. 
One worker is working with the People’s Opportunity Services in the urban 
renewal area; the second has worked primarily with people of Indian background 
in Winnipeg. 

The Vocational Opportunity Services seek to enable individuals to make 
the most of their abilities and equipments in terms of vocations and jobs. 

Some persons are interested in training or permanent employment; others in 
seasonal employment or improving skills in fishing, trapping etc. 

There are seventeen counsellors; the active case load as of J)1 March 1968 
was 2,939* Counsellors visited most settlements in Manitoba during 
^ the year. "Wherever they have gone, the approach has been to involve people 

in identifying and resolving their problems. Local committees have been 
formed in a number of Indian and M4tis communities..." 9j 



^ Lloyd, op. cit .> chaps. V and VI. 

9 / These notes on the Manitoba programme ha\e been quoted and summarized 
from draft materials for the report of the Community Development Branch 
for 1967 - 1968 , made available through the courtesy of the Director of 
the Branch, The note on the urban work in Winnipeg is included here 
rather than to divide the Manitoba report between two sections of this 
annex. 
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Quebec 



A co-operative governmental-voluntary programme called EAEQ (Bureau 
de I'Amenagement de 1 '.Est de Quebec) was established in Quebec in I965. 

The organizational relationships involves were complicated. BAEQ stressed 
the approach of "social animation". Popular participation was seen both 
as a means to planning and development and as a developmental goal in itself. 10 / 
The follo\<)ing comment relates to recent developments: 

"... in May 1968 a Federal-Provincial Agreement vjas signed for 
the implementation of the plan for which BAEQ, had been originally 
created. The Agreement calls for a joint Federal-Provincial programme 
covering five years and foreseeing the spending of some 25O million 
dollars. The component of community development, represented by social 
animators at the planning stage, has now been taken over by social 
development teams, fulfilling basically the same function. Five teams, 
with 4o million dollars at their disposal, are foreseen for the five 
years, ll/ 

In regard to current developments in certain provincial programmes, it 
has been noted that: 

"... one significant change has taken place in Ontario in 
1968 when a New Indian Development Branch was created and community 
development became its fundamental approach and raison d ' etre . . . 
even more important is the fact that in Saskatchewan and in Manitoba, 
the community development programmes run by the Department of Indian 
affairs are presently being turned over to the Provincial Brotherhoods 
organizations of Indians and Metis". 

6. Rural development (United States ) 

In the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) there is an Assistant 
Secretary for Rural Development and Conservation, who supervises a variety of 
agencies and services. A publication of the Department states that; 

"USDA provides leadership in helping local groups build 
communities of tomorrow - communities with their own source of 
employment, their own factories, their own modern schools and 
nearby college or university, their own medical center, and 
their own cultural, entertainment, and recreational opportunities. 



10/ Marc->\. Morency " Animation Sociale" : the Experience of the BAEQ 

(ARDA Condensed Report No. 14)^ (Ottawa, Rural Development Branch, 
Department of Forestry and Development, 1968), p. 2. For further 
discussion of the nature of socia], animation, see current reports. 
In regard to the beginnings of EAEQ, see Lloyd, op cit . , pp. 44-46. 

11/ Letter to the author from Francis J. Bregha, School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, 9 April I969. 

12/ Ibid . 
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"USDA personnel set up technical action panels to advise local 
rural areas development committees and other locally organized 
groups. A local county Extension Services often serves as an 
executive secretary for a local rural development group. The 
technical action panels help rural people learn about the usage 
of federal programmes to create jobs, fight poverty, build new 
businesses and industry, develop water supplies and other needed 
community facilities, replace substandard housing, improve or 
create outdoor recreation opportunities, upgrade agriculture, and 
carry out conservation, beautification, and other projects which 
strengthen the rural economy. 

"Representatives of USDA agencies in the area serve on the 
panels, with the Farmers Home Administration supervisor as 
chairman. Local representatives of other Federal or State 
developmeiit agencies, local government, universities and colleges, 
and others with the technical knowledge useful to rural areas 
development who wish to serve are invited to participate." 13/ 




7. Rural Community Development Service 

The Rural Community Development Service, one of the organization units 
referred to above, is essentially a liaison agency, which "works with other 
federal agencies to help them extend government services to rural areas". 

It does not have action programmes at the local level. lU/ 

Other USDA agencies which help rural areas development with financial 
and technical assistance and which serve on state, area, and local technical 
action panels include the Forest Service, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Farmer Co-operative Service, Consumer and Marketing Service, Agricultural 
Research Service, Co-operative State Research Service, Economic Research 
Service, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, and the Statistical Reporting 
Service. 15/ 

8. Agricultural extension 

The United States Co-operative Extension Service was established in 191^ 
to aid. in diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to agriculture, home economics, and related 
subjects. The service is carried out through co-operation between the Federal 
Extension Service in the Department of Agriculture; the State Extension 
Services, established as units of the State "land-grant universities", and 
county governments. The county Extension Staff may include the County Agent, 
a home economist, a youth worker with U-H Clubs, and other workers. 



13/ United States Department of Agriculture, Your United States Department o f 
Agriculture (Washington, 196? ), pp. 8-9. 

1^/ Ibid . , p. 9 ; also letter from D.M. Matthews, Administrator, Rural Community 
Development Service, 10 January I969. 

15/ United States Department of Agriculture, op cit . p. 
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The educational programme is concerned vjith agricultural production and 
marketing; heme economics education, 4-H clubs and youth devolopmenb, and 
community resoui'ce development. 

” Community resource development” comes close to the concepts of community 
development. 

"Community resource develcpment is a process \^^hereby those in 
the community arrive at group decisions and take actions to enhance 
the social and economic well-being of the community. This process 
is concerned primarily with v;hat happens to people as a result of 
group decision making after intensive subject-matter analysis and 
the implementation of programmes concerning the community’s social, 
economic and Institutional components-.. Essentictii^., community 
resource development aims at improving group decisions to attain 
a better community life-'* 16/ 

The "dimensions" of community resoiurce development include: improvement 

of economic opportunity and the quality of living, more effective or efficient 
use of resources, and concern with technical structural analysis (institu\>ional 
interactions), organizational interrelationships and common interests and 
problems . 17/ 

The Federal Extension Service reports that the number of organizations 
assisted by Extension during a recent six-month period included twenty State 
Resource Development Committees, 1,104 area organizations, and I6, O87 county 
and other local organizations. 18/ 

9. The Canadi a n Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 

The Indian population of Canada in I967 estimated at nearly 251,000. 
This represents an increase of about 55 cent since 195^* 19/ The annual 
population increase among the Indians is about twice the annual rate for the 
Canadian population in general. Over 155,000 Indians live on the 2,269 reserves 
in Canada. Canada’s Eskimo population is about 13,000. Most of them live in 
the Northwest Territories. 2o/ 



16/ Community Resource Development, ECOP Report (V/ashington, Extension 
Committee on Organization and Policy (ECOP), I967), pp. 9-12. 

17/ Ibid . , pp. 10-11 See also C ommunity Resource Development : How Co-operative 

Extension Helps (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office/ 19^9), 8 PP* 

18/ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension Service, Statistical 

Summary, Cemmunity Resource. Development Progress Report for Six-months Ended 
June 50^ 1968 . p. 1- 

19/ Canada, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Annual Report 
1967-1968 (Ottawa, 1968), p. 62. 

20/ E.R. McEwan, Community Development Services for Canadian Indian and Metis 
Communities (Toronto, Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, 1968), p. 23 . 



The Federal Community Development Service's were initiated about 1965-196^. 
"Four provinces have established community development services for their native 
communities: Manitoba in 1958) Ontario in I962, ' .oerta 19^5 and Saskatchewan 

196V. 2^ 

The lorbhern Administration Branch of the above-named federal department 
reports that: 

"As part of a community development programme, steps were taken 
to engage Indians and Eskimos in the planning and conduct of community 
programmes in the north. This included a field research project to 
evaluate the potential for community development activity, followed by 
a coimni^ity development training programme for field and headquarters 
staff • ' 22/ 

The Indian Affairs Branch reports that its community development work"... is 
carried out by 67 Community Development Workers, 25 of whom are persons of 
Indian status and by 28 provincial Community Development Workers who work in 
Indian communities under agreements with provinces..." (Community development 
project contracts have been entered into with Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and Ontario, and with St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonish). 

"Over 30 per cent of the 16O participants in a Human Resources 
Development Programme at Smith's Falls, Ontario, were Indians. 

Another 21 participants attended a Community Development Workers 
Course. Leadership training courses were also provided by the 
Branch at the regional level, where Indian leaders and band staff 
learned necessary skills in managing their community affairs such 
as finance, legal and technical matters. The Branch has made it 
possible for Indian leaders to meet with each other to discuss 
common problems, and to meet non-Indian people to develop mutual 
understanding and co-operation." 2^ 

10. Indlan-Eskimo Association of Canada 

The Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada (i.E.A.) is a national citizens' 
organization concerned with the advancement of Indian, M^tis , and Eskimo Canadians. 
It has a membership of some h,000 individuals, of whom about 20 per cent would 
be of native ancestry. There are over l40 organizations and agencies affiliated 
with the I.E.A. Its purpose is to support the native people to attain parity 
with other Canadians economically, socially, culturally and politically. 24/ 



21/ Ibid . PL3. 14-16. 

22/ Canada, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Annual Report, 

1967 -1968. p . 8 . 

2^ Ibid, pp. 72-73. ■ 

24/ Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. R eport of Executive Director to the 
Ninth Annual Meeting of Members (Toronto,” 1968) , p. 1. 
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In Septemter 1968, there vas a Joint meeting of the Boards of the I.E.A., 
the National Indian Brotherhood, and the Canadian M4tls Society. There were 
exchanges of views eind clear expressions of the native groups ' desire for more 
self-determination. 25/ 

The philosophy of the I.E.A. appeeu:s to embody quite clearly severed basic 
concepts of community development: 

"Indian and Eskimo people must Identify their problems and give the 
leadership needed In their resolution. This task cannot be done for them... 
The Indiana and Eskimos need sympathetic support I’rom Canadians in 
general, but this must be /given/ without usurping the leadership... 

Indians and Eskimos need to develop their own organizations and I.E.A. 
should facilitate such development . . . Indians and Eskimos must be 
encouraged to cherish their cultural heritage and work to ensure that it 
has an honorable place in the Canadian mosaic of cultures-.. I.E.A. will 
be dissolved when native communities and people have opportunities equal to 
those afforded other Canadians. 26/ 

In 1968 the I.E.A. published a report of a study by E.E. McEwan (its 
executive director), Community Development Services for Canadian Indian and M4tls 
Communities . This report discussed "the plight of Canadian Indians and Eskimos... 
the present community development agencies and services, current difficulties 
and problems", and "criteria for the development of a structure for coznmunlty 
development to serve native Canadian communities". The report proposed the 
establishment of new agency,' a Native Canadian Development Institute. This would 
be a "crown corporation", responsible to the Privy Council and presumably 
supported primarily by government funds. Its basic function would be to 
"serve as an intermediary device thro\agli which services of federal and provincial 
agencies would be made available (in a co-ordinated way) to the native communities 
In response to community Initiatives stimulated by community development 
activity. 27/ 

It is envisaged that the staff would include personnel seconded by various 
specialized governmental agencies. 

The philosophy underlying the proposed Institute is thus stated: "Changing 

attitudes of the people will be one of the hardest tasks faced by the administrator 
and the staff as a whole. The main concern will be facilitating the growth of the 
people. Project development, although Important, is secondary. 28/ 



25/ National Indian Brotherhood. Cenadian M4tis Society. Indian Eskimo 

Association: Beport of a Joint Meeting of the Above Organizations for 

Purpose of Reviewing and Pe-dlrectlng -fee Role of the Indlan -Esklmo 
Associatio n. Toronto. September 26. 1968 (Toronto. I.E.A., 1968). 

26/ Indlan-Esklmo Association of Canada, op. cit . . pp. 2-5. 

27/ McEwan, op. cit .. p. 4l. 

28/ Ibid ., p. 42. 
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1 1 . Unit ed States Bureau of Indian Affairs 

In i 960 there were 552,000 American Indians In the United States, Inclmdlng 
28,000 Aleuts and iisklmoc. More than 500,000 of them live on "trust lands" for 
which the Secretary uf the Interior Is the trustee. 29/ The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) of the Department of the Interior adminicters the Federal 
Government’s responsibilities to the Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos. 

In March 1968 , President Lyndon B. Johnson sent to Congress the first 
presidential message ever devoted specifically to /unerlcdn Ir.dlan problems, 
upon which the following comment was made by the 0 oirmlisione; ' for Indian Affairs: 

"The concept of community development was threaded through the 
President's appeal for all-out efforts In education and development of Indian 
lv''nds. In Its most meaningful sense, the term community development treats 
human resources and natural resources in relationship to each other." 50 / 

The concepts of self-help, participation and resource development are 
frequently referred to In the publications of the BIA. The Bureau's annual report 
for 1967 begins with a reference to the two complementary aspects of community 
development : 

"In 1967 , two kinds of progress took place In Indian affairs. These 
complemented one another, . . One kind of progress can be measured In concrete 
terms - housing built, trees planted, jobs created, roads paved. The other 
kind of progress Is less tangible. It concerns attitudes, opinions, and 
expectations. In this area are the more Impressive gains, those that signify 
the potential of the human spirit to make dreams a reality." 51/ 

Commissioner Bennett commented on the progress made during that year, as 
follows: "The growth of Indian leaders in decision-making ability was perhaps 

the most significant of Indian achievements in 1967 * That year saw many 
remarkable advances, most of which reflected this readiness to tackle ever more 
difficult problems . " 

This personal growth reflects the Commissioner's, determination to create, 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a programme that will build on the strengths 
of the Indian heritage. The creative use of Indian concepts, languages, and 
habits is proving to be an effective means of helping the Indian people create 
for themselves lives of usefulness and independence. 



12 . Association on American I ndian Affairs 

The Association on American Indian Affairs quotes a leader of the Devil's 
Lake Sioux Indians, who "not long ago" wrote: "All we know is hard times, 




£9/ 

21 / 



United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Answers 
to Your Questions About American Indian s . 



Robert L. Bennett, Fede ral Indian Policy: Past. P resent and Futu re. 

(Washington, D.C., Department of Interior, 1968), p. 6 . 



Indiein Affairs, I 967 : A Progress Report from the Co mmis sioner o f Indian 
Affairs (Bureau of Indian Affairs annuaul report), Washington, Department 
of Interior), p. k. 
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suffering, and going hungry... log cabins, no floors and dirt roofs, no water 
we.ll. We have to haul water eight to ten miles every d£^. V/e have nothing.” ^; 2 / 



The Association gives community development a central place in its 
programme. It asserts that; 

"The Association's community development programme is the first 
successful and total approach to the rehabilitation of entire Indian tribes. 
By providing technical assistance and guidance in organization and planning, 
it aids tribes in establishing sound governments and in developing productive 
programs in resource utilization; employment opportunities; housing; tourism; 
education; health and sanitations; law and order; and vocational training. 

It encourages tribes to enlist eill available federal, ' state, and private 
agencies for a co-ordinated attack on the problems of poverty." 



15 . National C o ngress of American Indi ans 

The National Congress of American Indians, with headquarters in Washington 
D.C., is oriented primarily towards social action. However, a list of its 
achievements includes the following items: 

"A major study of economic resources on Indian reservations for 
the benefit of Indian Tribes launched in 1965-I966. . . 



_ _"Established a program to provide community and economic development 
American Indian groups (whether on or off the reservations). Such 
programs will be co-ordinated from the field office in Denver, Colorado, 

1968-1970. 

"Established an Industrial Development Division in the Washington 
Headquarters Office to promote industry on Indian Reservations, 

1968-1970." 2 A/ 



l 4 . Indian Rights Associati on (Un it ed States ) 

"The Indian Rights Association seeks to promote the spiritual, moral 
and_material welfare of Indians and to protect or secure their rights. 

maintains close contact with Indian people and their leaders and with 
Indian community and reservation conditions ..." y^ i 

Of the five important items which are included in the Association's concept 
of "Indian Rights", two are as follows: 

"Adeq\:iate health aid educational services for Indian children and 
adults ... 



52/ Circular letter (appeal) from the Association, received June I969. 

22/ Ibid .j (the it.alics are in the original). 

^k/ National Congress of American Tnfiiansj NCAI Achjevements (Vfashingtonj D.C.). 
35/ Indian Rights Association, leaflet. 
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"Full development of Indian land, mineral, and other resources for their 
own use and benefit through self-help projects, technical help, and liberal 
credit." ^5/ 



B. Prcp;rnrr.mes In urban ccmmunities 
1 5 . The_/ ' Gra y Area "_ p rogra mme 

Beginning in i960 the Ford Foundation made grants to a number of cities 
for what was called "the Great Cities School Improvement Program" . These 
programmes were "focused on the educational needs of culturally disadvantaged 
children", 56/ 

Partly as an outgrowth of this experience, the Foundation developed a 
programme of large-scale grants to help selected cities mount a co-ordinated 
attack on all aspects of deprivation, including jobs, education, housing, planning 
and recreation. Grants were made under this ccrrmunity development programme 
in Boston, New Haven, Oakland, Philadelphia, and the state of North Carolina, 57/ 

Paul N, Ylvisaker of the Foundation suggested some of the questions that 
should be asked in measuring the accomplishments of these programmes. Among seven 
questions suggested were the following: 

"V/ill they have made the urban community more self-conscious and 
competent in its role of producing first-class citizens? 

'Vill they have helped translate legitimate protest into workable 
prograJiiraes, and will they have developed a middle ground of constructive - 
action? , , . 

"Will they have developed the community's capacity for self-criticism 
and procedures for evaluating the social services of public and private 
agencies? 

"v;ill they have made a difference in the lives of those whose conditions 
and opportunities they were meant to improve, not least by developing their 
capacity to help themselves?" 58/ 

These "Gray Area" projects were intended to "plan with people, not for 
people", and to involve actively the residents of target areas. 59/ 



56/ American Community Deve lo pme nt. Pre limi nary Re-por ts by Dire ctors of Projects 
Assisted by th e Ford Foundatio n i n ~Four Cities and a State (New York, Ford 
Foundation, I96U), p. 1, 

57/ Ibid . . pp, 1-2. North Carolina dees not of course represent primarily 
"urban" community development. 

^ r^., p. 9. 

59/ Peter Marrls and Martin Rein, Dilemmas o f Social Reform. Poverty and Commu nity 
Actio n i n the United States (New York, Atherton Press, I967), p. l6U. 
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Part of the history of these programmes has been mentioned by Peter Marris 
and Martin Rein ^9/. but at the present time there are no available objective 
appraisals of the individual programmes . The available evidence suggests that 
they represented broad approaches to urban problems, characteristic of the 
comraiinity development approach; they were based upon a philosophy of "consumer 
Involvement"; they could show substantial results in particular areas; they ran 
into various conflicts and problems, ccr.trol particularly about politico! 
relationships and organizational controls. These programmes were a stage in the 
direction of the later approaches by the Federal Government, in the Poverty 
Program and the Model Cities Program. 

l6 . Mobiliza tio n fo r Yo uth 

Mobilization for Youth (MFY) was established in 1962 as a demonstration 
project on the Lower East Side of New York City, financed chiefly by government 
funds from the National Institute for Mental Health, the City of New York, and 
the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, which made grants also to 
several other cities. 

In spite of its title, MFY was concerned essentially with what its leaders 
regarded as urban commionlty development. Poverty was viewed as the central problem 
and power in the hands of the poor was seen as the solution. hO/ 

"Neighborhood community development" was concerned with low-lnccme, "lower- 
class, minority-group, urban-slum residents". The goal was "to engage the poor 
in the decision-making process of the community." kl/ 

Some of the innovative approaches of MFY were the following: (a) Redefining 
the roles of the workers (in this case, social workers, some of them specialists 
in commionlty organization) to Include, first, that of the "broker", a guide to 
persons with problems, helping to connect them with appropriate agencies and 
commionlty resources; secondly, the role of "advocate" of the consumers' point of 
view and thirdly, that of activist in social action; (b) Encouraging and 
assisting residents in non-violent direct action; (c) Employing non-professional 
neighbourhood residents as aides in a visiting homemal'er service, a parent- 
education lonit, and a community development programme; 42/ (d) establishing 

store-front neighbourhood service centres where people ml^t Tome in and describe 
their problems as they saw them. This tied in with the "broker" and "advocate" 
roles of the workers; (e.) the provision of legal services for persons referred 
from the neighbourhood centres. 45/ 



40/ George A. Brager and Francis P. Purcell, Commu nity Action Agai nst Po vert y: 

Readings from the Mob i lizat i on Experi ence (New Haven, College and University 
Press, 1967) p. 20. 

4l/ Ibid. , Charles F. Grosser, "Neighborfiood Community-Development Programs 
Serving the Urban Poor", p. 24^. 

42/ This is somewhat reminiscent of the employment of Indigenous front-line 
workers in comraiinity development programmes in certain newly developing 
countries . 

45/ Commun ity. Acti o n Against Pov erty , especially chapters IO-I6. 
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'ihe social action and social protest activities of MFY stirred up vigorous 
opposition. I'iFY was bitterly attached by a Nev; York newspaper and certain 
political leaders. It survived the consequent investigation, but it sustained 
considerable damage. 44/ 

17* The Economic Opportunity programme 

The iJconomic Opportunity Act was signed by President Lyndon B. Johnson in 
August 1964. The Act was intended to translate into action "an unconditioneil 
war against poverty". Actually, the programme is country-wide and is rural as 
vrell as urban. It is included here under urban problems because nearly three- 
fourths of the population of the country is urban, and its most crucial problems 
and crucial tests have, for the most part, been encountered in the cities. 

An Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) was created in the Executive Office 
of the President. The act provided for a variety of programmes, with a focus 
particularly on education, job-training, and employment. It established VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America - a "domestic Peace Corps"); it provided for 
rural assistance and loans to small business concerns. Most important of all 
from the standpoint of community development, the Act provided for Community 
Action Programs (GAPs), 

CAP is a community-planning approach to the problem of poverty. The idea 
went back to MFY and the "Gray Area" programmes. CAP was to be a local agency, 
receiving federal funds, and serving to stimulate the community to mobilize its 
resources to combat poverty through specific programmes. 

The programmes were many and varied. They might include multipurpose 
neighbourhood centres; manpower and job development projects; Head Start programmes 
(pre-kindergarten programmes for children in deprived areas); legal services 
programmes; housing services; adult education; tutorial services; Upward Bound 
(to motivate non-college-bound high school students towards college); "foster 
grandparents" to children in institutions; and local planning and co-ordinating 
efforts. 4s/ 

The Economic Opportunity Act contains a provision that is amazing in the 
light of social welfare history'’ and which clearly embodies a community development 
approach. The Act provided that a CAP should be "developed, conducted, and 
administered with the maximum feasible participation of the areas and members of 
the groups served". 46/ 



44/ An account of the attack on MFY is given in Herbert Krosny, Beyond V/elfa re 
(New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I 966 ), chap. 2, 



it5/ 



Summarized from Office of Economic Opportun’’ ty. Community Acti on Program 
Fac t Sh_eet , March I 967 . 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Section 202 (a) (5). 
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46/ 



The latccl avnixable annual report of the OEO states that 9 million 
Americans liave partitiipated in I5O5O community aa'tion projects, and 
90,000 persons serve v/ithout pay on Gemmunity Action Boards* At least 
one- third of eac:h Board must be representatives of the poor* h^( / 

A v;cmpetcrit observer observes that '’v;nr cn poverty is -’learly an inflated 
description” because of the inadequacy oi’ the appropriations (about $l,b^O million 
a year), in viev; of the extent of the problem (some 5^) *9 million poor people in 
the United G tales* The Poor People *s i-lareh to V/ushinf^ton in I90U v;as made 

by poor themrelves, protesting that they v/crc not being helped. The programme 
as a whole has been ‘’spotty”. 

In Gcrno cases government funds have financed organizations v/hich have 
engaged in protest against government progimunmes * This has usually stirred 
\x[t governmental and political opposition and counter-action j raising the 
possibility that in the future the financing of such social action efforts 
by the Government may be curtailed. 4 q / 

President Nixon has proposed a major reorganization of the entire poverty 
programme, A number of the operating programmes have shifted to old line 
departments; the Job Corps has been transferred to the Labor Department, 
and the Department of Health, Education and V/elfare has taken over Head Start; 
as for OEO, the President v/ould restrict it to programme development and 
research: "OEO is to be a laboratory agency, v/here new ideas for helping people 

are tried on a pilot basis"* 

18 , United States Department of Health, Education and V/elfare (HE VJ) 

The HE\'/ has a position designated as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Community Development, which has been unfilled during the last two fiscal years. 
This position is under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretary for Ccmrriunity 
Field Services. Of this official, it v;as reported that, "community uovelopment 
is her responsibility and there is an office working under her supervision: the 

Center for Community Planning.**" The Center v;as established by the Secretary of 
HEV/ in 1907. It is a unit- of about thirty people; "it works to focus the 
resources of the Department on urban problems and other prol^lems of the poor. For 
the Department, it attempts to respond to interdepartmental programaies like 
Model Cities". 50 / 



47/ OEO, The Tide of Progress (annual report for fiscal year 19 o 6 -l 9 u 7 ), 

PP- ^“ 5 , 9. 

48 / Car. A. Levitati, The Design of r 'deral Antipoverty Strategy (Ann Arbor and 
Detroit:, Institute^ of Labor and Indus trial^elations , 19 ^-> 7 )^ P. 1 ; 
foot-note, p. 6 . 

49/ See Arnold Gurin and Joan Levin Eckiein, "Ccmniunity Organization for 
Political Power on Service Delivery"; S ocial V/ork Practice 
(National Conference on Social V/elfare), (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1908), pp. I-I5. 

90/ Letters to the author from John G. Veneman, Under-Secretary of Health, 
Education, and V/elfare, 6 June and 23 July, I969. 



Three leaflets ef tlie Center for Community Planning relate to the 
following: (l) Neighbourho’ij Service Progi'amme, "a demonstration programme... 

working with America's inner city poor. NSP attempts to tic sorvicec together' 
so that neighbourhood residents can - and v;ill - use them as n ladder out of 
poverty"; (2) Parent and Child Centers, "an experimental project whi(. h will 
provide comprehensive services... to young children from low-ineorne families. 
The Center vrill also work intensively with parents..."; (5) HEW and the Model 
Cities . 



19 . HUD and the Model City Program 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) vras established by 
Act of Congress in 19^5* The new department took over the functions of several 
agencies concerned with housing. It was designed to administer the principal 
federal programmes, "which provide assistance for housing and for the 
development of the Nation's communities. The department's responsibilities vjere 
further broadened by the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Eevelopnient Act of 

1966. 



Under the Assistant Secretary for Renewal and Housing Assistance is an 
Office of Community Development, whose functions are thus described; 

"The Office of Community Development works in concert with HUD 
program administrators to further the definition, understanding, and 
implementation of social goals for Departmental programs. We support 
research and development in such areas as tenant-management relations, 
self-help and personal growth programs, and training for the unemployed 
and underemployed. 

"The Office of Community Development also has direct responsibility 
for certain types of community-wide development and services, including 
the relocation and rehousing of persons and businesses displaced by any 
Department program activities, social planning for all Department programs. 
Workable Programs for Community Improvement, and the community design 
aspects of rene^-al and housing assistance programs." ^l/ 

The Model Cities Program or Demonstration Cities Program, administered by 
HUD, "is in essence an attempt to improve the quality of urban living by grants 
to cities to renew blighted areas". 32/ Actually, it is concerned primarily 
with "model" neighbourhoods, because it concentrates on selected poverty 
neighbourhoods, rather than on cities at large. Potentially, at least the 
Model Cities Program appears to come close to the idea of urban community 
development . 

In the first place, it seeks to combine physical and social planning for 
the selected "target area", and to deal v;ith most of the facets of community life. 




31/ Letter to the author from James G. Banks, Director, Office of Community 
Development, HUD, IJ January, 1969* 

32/ Bernard Russell (HUD) "The Demonstration Cities Program", in Community 
Planning in Public 'Welfare (Washington, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1968), p. 4J . 
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Thua, a domonat ration programme, should be designed to rebuild or revitalize 
large slum and blighted areas, expand housing, job and income opportunities; 
reduce dependence on welfare payments; improve educational facilities and 
programmes; combat disease and ill health; reduce the incidents of crime and 
delin([uency; enhance recreational and cultural opportunities; establish better 
access to homes and jobs; and generally to improve living conditions for the 
people who live in demonstration areas. ^3/ 

In the second place, the programme envisages achieving maximum co-ordination 
among federal agencies "which have a major impact on community development" and 
consulting with appropriate state, regional, and local officials. 

In the third place, the programme provides for grants and technical 
assistance from the Federal Government to municipal "city demonstration agencies". 

Finally, a model city programme must: 

- Involve widespread citizen participation; 

- Create maximum opportunities for training and employing area residents 
in all phases of the program; 

- Assure maximum opportunities in housing choices for all citizens. 3^7 

These provisions for widespread resident participation are crucial, as far 
as community development goes. If they are carried out effectively, and become 
operating principles of the model city programmes, these programmes may come to 
be, not merely a new way of "planning for" communities but a nev; experiment in 
co-operation between the residents of deprived urban areas and the agencies of 
federal and municipal governments. 

20. Some Canadian approaches to urban community development 

21 . The Canadian Poverty Programme 



In 1965 , the Canadian Government established a Special Planning Secretariat 
of the Privy Council to increase the effectiveness of governmental programmes 
concerned with the poor. 

It worked on the assumption that the poor would benefit most if social I 

action in general were more effective - social action at all levels of the 
Governments, by voluntary organizations, by individuals. In short, it believed 
that social progress is indivisible. 33/ 

\ 

The Canadian programme was contrasted v;ith the Economic Opportunity 
Program. In Canada, the programme was "deliberately low key"; efforts were to 



33 / 



Programs of HUD , (VJashington, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
1908), p". ^ 



er|c 



34 / Ibid . , p. 6. 

55 / Governruent of Canada, Special Planning Secretariat, Meeting Poverty. 
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Ik.' clianno.l.lod thi'ou;:li the provirRiinl i'OVOi.'ni:iontr. ; tho inain basks of the sccretai’iat 
v;et'C CO- 'vdination, tlie stimulation of I'esoarch and evaluation, and the 
dinseminati, on of inl'oniiation. '5o/ 

At tlu' time this pr OiTnamme was laun :h' d, tlie GpecirOl Plannlnc Gecretariat 
called a Canada -v;idf; eonference on povei’ty. 

Undet.' a recent i'corijariization of cabinet machinery, tho Gpecial Planning 
Sccretni'iat was abolished as a separate unit and its services were more closely 
integrated with other agencies. 

Moot of the programme to inform Canadians v;ill continue. Through the 
collaboration of the National Library and the Canadian V/elfaro Council, the 
peri-xlic bi. liography on poverty will continue. The Privy Council Office itself 
will continue to publish and keep up to date the Index of Programmes for Human 
Development as a reference guide, A comprehensive annual reviev; of federal 
social development programmes will also help Canadians learn something about hov; 
resources are nov; being used for fighting poverty. 57/ 

22, Gocial animation 

The phenomenon of "social animation" has already been referred to (pages 59 
and 85 above). Michel Blondtn points out th^at "the poor man is forgotten 
when it comes to making decisions... /He i^/ a second-class citizen". Blondin 
continues : 



"Social animation, far from sv;eeping poverty under the rug, makes its 
presence conspicuous and more embarrassing, which is the first serious step 
towar<ls its solution. 

"Social animation accords a largo plar° to participation by the little 
pjeople of our society - the poor and the v;orKing-class people - because it 
seeks to give them back a real place in our society, to give them a share 
of pov.’cr like any other social class. 

"social animation thus becomes a basic weapon in the war on poverty by 
placing in the hands of the poor seme instruments for securing their 
advancement as a group, 

"I'hat the social animator know of and what many others suspect is that 
once bhese people, who comprise 50-40 per cent of the population of our towns 
and cioies, become participants, at that very moment all our institutions and 
all our structures - social, economic and political - will have to be 
re-exar'ined. To work I'rom below, to build with those who are the cast-offs, 
means to rebuild, to re-invent our society, no longer to serve the interests 
of the well-off but to serve the needs of the v;hole population, beginning 
with the less fortunate. And v;e are convinced that the choices that then 



56 / Bengamin Schlesinger, "A Profile of Canadian Poverty", quoting Albert Rose, 
in Benjamin Schlesinger, Poverty in Canada and the United States (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, I 986 ), p. 38. 

57 / Government of Cansda, Special Planning Secretariat, Meeting Poverty. 
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would be made by the underprivileged, would meet the anpirations of other 
social classes, because the things that are troubling our society ore felt 
by ii.ore than one class, as they have so little to do v/ith material 
comfort/* / 

24 • The Lower Town Propec ^ 

Tte Lower Town Project (I’Etude de la Dasseville) was a research project 
carried on by the Canadian Research Centro for Anthropology of St. Paul University, 
Ottawa. The area studied v/as Ottav/a’s Lower Town, an "urban village", one of the 
oldest parts of the city, and an area about to undergo urban renev/al. 

The aims of the project were; to determine the role that a university could 
play in the community; to train students in urban research and interdisciplinary 
projects; and to carry out a number of interrelated studies in an area about to 
undergo urban renewal. ^9/ 

The research was interdisciplinary, interuniversity, and bilingual. In 
connexion with the project, a research station was opened in the study area. 

The specific sectional study reports (two published in English and two in 
French) were L*Histoire Sociale de Basseville . Mutual Aid and Neighbouring 
Patterns La Femme dans la Basse-ville and Radio Forum and Urban Renewal. 



In a final section of the report. Professor James Lotz, who directed tlie 
project, discusses "Community Development and Urban Research". He presents a 
distinctive statement regarding the Centre’s approach to urban community 
development, which involves the following concepts; 

(a) Research into the social sciences; 

(^) Research into the social sciences carried out on an interdiseplinary 
basis; 

(£) The devising of ways and means of applying the results of social 
science research; 

(d) The initiating of research that could lead to action programmes; 

{e) The avoidance of direct social action; 

(f) The avoidance or mitigation of hurt harm or "insult" to any person 

or organization. 



In brief, the concept of community development evolved by the Centre revolves 
around devising ways and means of applying the results of social science research 
in such a way that no damage is done, and change is brought about in an 
evolutionary and not a revolutionary manner. 6o/ 



53 / 

59 / 

60/ 



Blondin, op. cit ., pp. 11-12. 



Pierre Gelineau, ed. The Lcv;er Town Project 
■for Anthropology, 1968), prefatory note. 



(Ottawa, Canadian Research Centre 



O 



Ibid . , pp. 100-101. 
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Lotz suggests that the contemporary university might add to its traditional 
functions of teaching, providing information, and research, another function: 

"to serve as a neutral ground in a community where all sectors of the community 
can meet to pool their knowledge and to discuss methods of solving complex 
social-economic problems". He emphasizes the need of more research on urban 
problems, and suggests the possibility of an Urban Studies Institute in Ottawa, 
to serve not only the city but the nation. In this connexion, he notes that 
urban community development need not be restricted to "slum" communities. He 
says: 



"It is worth pointing out... that the urban scene in Ottawa is not 
pathological in the sense that it is in the many cities of the United States. 
There is room for improvement in Ottawa - and scope for experiment on the 
urban scene that can be carried out in such a way that everyone is involved 
and consulted*" 6 l/ 

25 . Some other urban-focused organizations 

26. National Urban League 



The National Urban League, with headquarters in New York, is "a community 
service agency, inter-racial in leadership, which seeks equal opportunity for 
Negro citizens". 

The term "community organization" is frequently used in relation to the 
League's programme, but a current emphasis in the programme, suggestive of 
community development, is building "ghetto power for urban change by mobilizing 
the black community". New programmes include: 

(^) An economic self-help programme for fifteen predominantly black countries 
in Southern Alabama; 

(b) A low-income housing rehabilitation programme in Omaha; 

(£) The decentralization of ghetto schools in Seattle; 

(d) The organization of grass-roots neighbourhood action groups in 
Knoxville, Little Rock and elsewhere. 62/ 

The League's total programme includes services in the areas of economic 
development and employment, education, health and welfare, housing, a fellowship 
programme, and youth programmes. The League asserts that: 

'« 

"The source of equal rights and equal opportunities is not outside the 
ghetto, but inside... It is in the dispossessed to articulate their needs and 
expectations. It is in the dispossessed to lead America back to unity. 63/ 

61/ Ibid ., pp. 129-131. 

62/ Urban League Newsletter, February 19 ^ 9 • 

63 / I want to be Me (Annual Report, National Urban League, New York, I967). 
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Settlement and neipihbourhood cent res 



"The settlement movement states its general objective as that of working 
with people to^'/ards building better neighbourhoods." 64 / 

The Henry Street Settlement in New York City recently restated its 
central purpose in the following words: 

"The central objective of Henry Street Settlement is to increase the 
options of neighborhood residents who have the least number of alternatives 
open to them as they attempt to solve the basic problems of survival in the 
city. Programs are evaluated in terms of their effectiveness in advancing 
this objective... ." 65/ 

Arthur Hillman points out that neighbourhood organization work, an old 
concern of settlements, was greatly expanded in the I96OS: "Staff service is 

provided to resident groups, block clubs, and councils in many cities". The 
agency may also be a "resource to local groups, providing facilities and technical 
assistance as requested". 66 / 

In Columbus, Ohio, a neighbourhood centre under church auspices was turned 
over to the people of the area, numbering about 8 , COO; a neighbourhood 
"corporation" was organized and it received an OEO grant and a federal grant 
for a self-directed youth programme. £L/ 

In Vancouver, B.C., the Red Door was opened in April 19*^5 by the Area 
Development Project of the Community Chest and Councils of Greater Vancouver. 

Tvjo ccramunity social workers are assisted by many volunteers: "Their work is 

an experiment with community development methods in a low-income neighborhood 
where many families require social services". 68 / 

Among the activities related to the Rod Door are: a drop-in suite where 
neighbours are always welcome; work with the Tenants’ Association of the public 

housing project; an experimental Head Start nursery school; mothers' groups; a 
programme for teen-agers; and a Community Association seeking a more adequate 
community centre for the area. 

The Halifax Neighbourhood Centre Project is located in an area of 
community poverty. 



64 / Arthur Hillman, "Neighborhood organization - making the American democracy 
Work" (paper. National Conference on Social VJe If are, 1967 - mimeographed), 

p. 5. 

63/ Arthur Hillman, "Neighborhood organization: rationale for survival, the 

city, the neighborhood and common sense" (New York, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, I968) (mimeographed), p. 1 . 

66/ Ibid . , p. 4 . 

62/ Ibid ., p. 7. 

68/ Mrs. M. Mitchell, "The Story of the Red Door - an experiment in neighborhood 
self help", in 'Neighborhoods - A Target for Cemmunity Development (Ottawa, 
Canadian Welfare Council, I968, mimeogx'aphed) p. 6. 
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"^The CentreJ proposed a two-pronged approach^ to assist in the 
improvement of the neighbourhood, and to assist in the development of its 
residents in overcoming social inequalities. The involvement and training 
of indigenous neighbourhood volunteers was considered to be a main feature 
of the Project." 69/ 

A tenants' council was organized through block organization and general 
meetings; neighbourhood legal assistar e cervices were developed; constructive 
communication and co-operation have be<^n developed with the Canada Manpower 
Division and other governmental agencies; a training prograimne was held for 
staff and volunteers acquainting them with civil rights legislation, and 
government and agency structure. The community development objectives of the 
project are thus stated: 

"The long-term objectives under which the Project was designed 
call for the participation of residents in all service systems. Joining 
in a concerted and co-operative attack on the problems experienced in 
eddcation, employment, economic development, health, housing, consumer 
education and credit, law enforcement, religion, recreation and welfare." 70/ 

28. Citizen Self-Help Organizations 

Citizen Self-Help Organizations (CSHO) were the subject of a recent United 
States workshop and conference project which cut across agency lines and 
included a variety of organizations. 71 / 

The study identifies three strategies used by CSHOs: consensus, conflict 

and negotiation. Consensus strategy is thus described: 

'Vlt7 involves a commitment that if the public only knew the needs 
of the neighborhood they would respond to them. Organizations using 
this strategy emphasized education, better communication, and the 
selection of people who could personally influence others." 72/ 

The editor of the report of this project concludes that effective 
CSHOs "should be able to satisfy to a reasonable extent the following conditions: 



69/ Robert u. Doyle, "Facing community poverty; the Halifa:c Neighborhood 

Center Project", in " Neighborhoods: A Target for Community Development, 

op. cit ., p. 9. 

70/ Ibid .,, p. 11. 

71/ John B. Turner, ed., Neighbcrhcod Organization for Community Action 
(New York, National Association of Social Workers, I980). 

72/ Ibid . , pp. 18-19. 
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"(l) To rofleot the basic needs of their community (not just of their 
members) • 

*'( 2 ) To provide real access to tv/o-vay cctnmunication ^*;ith centers of 
decision-makin^j (apart from the immediate constituency). 

^^(5) To be able to mobilize and direct the power of their constituency 
(in terms of solidarity) tov;ard organizational goals. 

”(t-) To make a rational allocation of member resources in regard to 
activities related to major goals. 

”(!;) To develop ideas about v/hat should be done about problems. 

”( 6 ) To have the respect of their constituency’*. 7 j)/ 

The writer of the report observes that CSHOs need technical assistance in 
the areas of internal management^ policy and programme design^ and action 
strategy and resource mobilization. Such technical assistance is at present 
limited. In a period of demand for rapid social change^ 

”... the citizen self*-help organization offers a premise of solution 
through a strategy of benign revolution. For the CSHO ideally is an 
admixture of the spirit of the revolution blended v/ith rationality of 
technical assistance and fused by our democratic decision-making processes. 
The eSHO^ which in the past has often served as a safety valve, can indeed 
become a valued source of coaimunity redevelopment • 7 ^!./ 



C . Other operating agencies 
29 • Canada, Departm e nt of National Health and V/elfare 

The responsibilities of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 
respect to community development are carried out under two programmes; 

(1) Under the Canada Assistance Plan ”the Federal Government contributes 
50 per cent of shareable costs for assistance and welfare services provided by 
provinces, municipalities and certain voluntary agencies”. These services 
include cemmunity development. 

(2) Uiider the National Welfare Grants programme "financial assistance 
has been extended to a number of demonstration projects related to community 
development”. 7 $ / Eleven demonstration projects, which are listed, include 

a wide variety of situations and projects; in addition, there d'"e two research 
projects. 



75/ Ibid ., p. IG5. 

7^ Ibid ., p. 180. 

79 / Letter to the author from R.B. Splane, Director-General, VJelfare 

Assistance and Services, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
18 March 1969* 
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CanmiuiiLy Duvelopmcnt Foundation 



The C::mmunity Development Foundation (cabablished in 1^139) is5 a 
non-(.«;ovenmK.'nLal organization v/ith headquarbera in Norwalk, Connecticut. It 
is an operatin[^; agency rather than a oundation’’ in the usual sense. It is 
closely linked with tlie Save the Children Federation: the two organizations 

have the sar.ie executive and headquarters, 

’’The goal oi the Community Developinent Foundation (CDFy is tn help 
deprived people and developing nations to improve their economic and 
social conditions by working together on projects the people believe will 
better theii lives, CDF works toward this goal by helping local groups to 
un(ierstand and apply the self-help concept, and by providing national 
govGrniacnts v;ith technical services to help them start and carry cut a 
community development program, CDF also continues to research, test, and 
write about new ways to encourage the effectiveness and growth of self help 
around the world.*' ^6/ 

The major emphasis of the programme has been international but CDF has 
also encouraged ccnrjnunity self-help projects in Appalachia and on American 
Indian reservations. It has received a contract from the Office of Econaaic 
Opportunity "to train over 1,000 community action workers in three states.,, in 
the techniciues of stimulating cemmunity development, determining a community's 
felt needs, encouraging action, and developing leadership: The Foundation has 

also undcrtal:en workshops, training and pilot projects in selected urban areas 
in the United States". 77/ 

Self-help projects in the ghettos have included the development of day care 
centres. Certain Negro families have received small grants and practical 
counselling to help them establish licensed day care centres which are needed 
in the community. 78 / 

31. National Association for Community Development 



The National Association for Comjnunity Development (NACD) is a voluntary 
association, established in 19^5? with headquarters in Washington, D.C, Its 
purpose is : 



' ... stiirmlating and assisting the national effort to provide all 
citizens v/jtli opportunities to realize their full human and economic 
potential through education, job training, neighborhood organization, 
agricultural and business development, and urograms of special services." 

It seeks also to promote professional growth and competence in the 
administration of community development; to stimulate interest and research 
in community developi:ient ; and to enhance relationships among agencies concerned 
with the developraent of hiaman resources. 



7J^/ **CIF annual report for year ended 30 June I968" (preliminary draft). 
77/ Ten Years of CDF , 1959-'1989 (processed). 

78/ "Community development foundation opens self-help services to ghettos" 
(leaflet issued by the Community Development Foundation). 
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oorvicor; to members include: a monthly nev/spaper, C oinimud ty Development ; 

hi-v/eekly n(n‘/ole tters and legislative bulletins; a reforeiic(? s»'rviec; tlie 
listing or Job opportunities in Community Deve] opment ; eonsultanl- services in 
respect bo training and technical assistance j.ri special arr'o;; oj' pro»;rrmimo 
development; an insurance programme for agency member's; and r[icciai I'uliiicabinns 
and project:;. 79 / 

The Fclu'uary Ib’oy Issue of Cotrmiunity Development announcer; a plan for a 
training ccMitrc, a national Leadership Institute for Cominunit;/ L)(’volo|.nncnt , 

NACD is interested in setting up a comprehensive career dovelo[:ment progt’amme 
for community devclo[nnCMit loaders and practitioners. 

Much of th .* interest of.' NACD has been i’oeused on the Lconomic Oj)prjrtuna.ty 
ri'Ogram, au^: -u.d! of its leado comes from ag.encies and p'.'rnons involvc(.l 
in that programme, 

52. Progracmies under religious auspices 

VJilliaia Biddle reported several years ago that "various religious 
organizations have been giving attention to Community Development, through the 
vork with migrants of several denominations and of the National Council of 
Churches.” 3 o/ 



35* C a t h ol i c p r opi* arnme s 

Catholic programmes involving cemmunity development are found in both Canada 
and the United States, For Canada, it is reported that: 

"Some programmes dealing directly with community development services 
for Canadian Indian-Metis groups are undertaken by the Catholic Church 
or organizations v/ithin it. In VJinnipeg (cemmunity cultural project), 
Calgary, (development of co-operatives on reserves), and in tv/o or three 
places in British Columbia (development of reserve land; ”Head Start” 
educational services; integration v/ith white communities) . The Oblate 
Indian-Eskimo Association Council has co-eperated with the Indian-Eskimo 
Association of Canada to produce a plan for cemmunity development services 
to the Canadian Indian..,. 

"The Church is also involved^in seme of the particular aspects of 
community development services, ^namel^ housing (provision of land, 
assumption of mortgages, sponsoring co-operative housing, etc.), urban 
renev/al (many Catholic agencies supply personnel and sponsor volunteer 
groups used in all asepets of urban renewal), poverty alleviation (associated 
with community development - mostly of a social animation nature)”. 81 / 



79/ "National Association for Community Development” (leaflet). 

do/ Biddle and Biddle, The Community Development Process , p. 29O. 

61/ Letter to the author from Rev. Everett McNeil, Canadian Catholic 
Conference, February I969. 
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F.or the United States, 

"... programmeG of community development have been established by 
various Catholic agencies and commissions...- Primarly because of the impact 
of the urban crisis upon the church and its agencies, there have been certain 
trends noticeable over the past ten years: 

"1. Extension of the more traditional social services to the 
individual, by turning to community organization programmes at the grass-roots 
level. This tias been cannon in many of the Catholic Charities' agencies across 
the country and it is indicated by the inclusion of community organization 
workers on social service staff; 

"2. The development of "New Careers" programmes to train indigenous 
leaders and personnel; 

"p. Providing seed money for local cemmunity organization and 
development. This includes considerable efforts in helping to establish 
co-operatives, particularly in the rural south; 

"4. The establishment within many of the dioceses of a Division of 
Urban y\ffairs, or a similarly titled branch of the archdiocesan administration; 

"5. The organization of interfaith groups which work towards community 
organization in the area of social justice and integration, as well as for 
developing self-help housing programmes. 82/ 

34. The Urban Commission of the Archdiocese of Baltimore has developed a 
threefold strategy, which is summarized belcvj: 

For the area of transition the effort is "to stimulate the churches to 
sponsor mass-based community organizations" on a direct-action model. "Our goal 
is to ring the central city with strong organizations which will have the power 
to stabilize these communities". One such organization is operating; three others 
are in earlier stages. For the central city it is hoped "to stimulate economic 
development ventures in about seven sections of the inner city by plugging into 
Model Cities and the Housing and Community Development agencies". It is hoped to 
work directly with all Protestant and Catholic churches in the area. 

The Archdiocese has established an Organization Resource Bank, with a fund of 
$100,000, to help "unsophisticated cemmunity organizations which would not 
normally be funded through official government sources.... Grantees included 
vjelfare right groups, food co-operatives, a housing relocation organization etc." 

For suburbia, where "most of 'the establishment' resides", educational 
programmes are planned, including eight-week seminars in human i-elations, for groups 

of parishes, leading, it is hoped, to "a pei-manent Project Bridge 
organization...." 83 / 



82/ Letter to the author from Sister Maria Mercedes, SSND., National Confer-ence 
of Catliolic Charities, February 1989* 

83/ Summarized from letter to National Confez-ence of Catholic Charities from 
Frank J.. Bien, Baltimore Archdiocesan Urban Commission, February I989. 
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5?. Thfi Ilnl.tnd ProsLytcrlrm Church. Tri r.t. t (,nh e of Stmte^lo flt.itd-{p,q 



The Office of Community Development of the Institute of Strategic Studies 
of the United Presliyterian Church vas established as early as 1964. The 
programme of the Office has included the maintenance of an up-to-date clearing 
house and of files of books and materials on community development and related 
subjects' assistance to programme departments of the denomination, on request; 
and a few intensive demonstration projects, conducted in co-operation with 
specific presbyteries, synods, and programme departments. 84 / 

56 . The American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 



The American Friends Service Committee, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, has conducted community development programmes on Indian 
reservations, and witTi migrants and farm workers. One "self-help housing" 
programme illustrates the movement from pioneering and demonstration by a 
voluntary organization to support from governmental funds. 

In 1962 the Service Committee started a self-help housing programme in 
TUlare County, California. TVenty families got low-interest, long-term loans 
from the Farmers Home Administration to buy the bricks and mortar, the AFSC 
provided construction supervision and the families shared their labour to build 
modern houses valued at $10,000 each* From this impetus, self-help housing 
projects have developed independently of the Service Committee in... (several) 
other states. In California, a state-wide organization, seeded by AFSC funds, 
is helping hundreds of families use this technique. In I 966 International Self- 
Help Housing Associates was founded, with AFSC encouragement, to provide a 
resource for self-help housing groups. 

Near the original houses built in Tblare County, fifty-five families are 
building a self-help community in Three Rocks, one of the most blighted farm 
labour communities in California. The houses were long ago condemned by the 
state. For the last nine years each family has had to haul its water from 
nearby camps or irrigation ditches. With Service Committee help these families 
have formed a corporation called "El Porvenir" and have received a grant from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The assistance of State, county and commiunity 
officials, combined with large donations of time and skill by engineers and 
architects, has helped them overcome innumerable obstacles. 8^ / 

57 • North Carolina Fund Programme 



The North Carolina Fund is a state-wide non-profit organization 
established primarily to experiment with and demonstrate new approaches to the 
problem of proverty. It was set up in 19^5 for a five-year period. Its 
objectives were to enable the poor to become productive, self-reliant citizens, 
and to foster institutional, political, economic and social change designed to 



84/ Cr- -''r m'ty Dov( :1nrr.; nt Bulletin. Tnstltuto of S t rotc i :ic St u dies, vol, I, 
-o. 1, Jcnucry 1964. 

85 / From a printed fifty-page review of the AFSC, 1917-1967 (no formal 
title), p. 21. 
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bring about a functioning, democratic society. In striving toward these two 
equally important aims, the Fund undertook: 

(^) To help the poor show that they can be effective not only in 
identifying their own needs and opportunities, but in participating in the 
decision-making process of the entire community; 

(b) To help the state and the communities develop, demonstrate, and 
evaluate effective processes for mobilizing all available resources to 
provide more effective services and to open up opportunities to all 
people; 

(£) To create support for these programmes by increasing public 
understanding of the problems of the poor in modern society, and 
acquainting the public, its elected and appointed officials and the 
poor themselves with emerging solutions. 86 / 

The Fund has supported local community action programmes. It has emphasized 
technical assistance to communities and has made grants for experimental and 
innovative programmes not fundable by the Federal Government. The programme of 
the Fund has stressed education and job training. 

As an extension of one Fund Project, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in 1964, made a grant of a $1 million to the State Board of Public 
Welfare to employ twenty-five community service consultants in counties not 
covered by the Fund's grants. The consultants were to seek to co-ordinate the 
efforts of governmental and voluntary agencies in attacking the problems of 
poverty. In evaluating the programme some three years later, 

Richard W. Poston stated: "The project staff is developing new methods and 
techniques to involve the poor in solving their own problems with the support 
of the total community and is demonstrating the value of a new model of 
community organization in public welfare". 87 / 

38 . Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 



VISTA was established by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. It is 
"a national corps of volunteers concerned with the eradication of poverty within 
the United States". Most of the volunteers are young people; the minimum age 
is eighteen, but there is no upper age limit, and some volunteers are in their 
sixties or older. Married couples, if accepted, train and serv? together. 

The volunteer serves for one year after the completion of a training course 
of approximately six weeks. He may re -enrol for a second year. 



86 / 'Three years of change: narrative history of the North Carolina Rand" 

(Febmary I 967 ), (mimeographed), pp. A-3, A-4. 

87 / Richard W. Poston, Experiment In North Cardina (Chapel Hill, 

University of North Carolina, School of Social Work, I 967 ), p. 158* 



There are some 3^500 volunteers working on more than koo projects in 
forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Volunteers work in community action projects in urban low income areas; 
in areas of rural poverty; among migrant farm labourers; in Indian projects; in 
mental health and mental retardation projects; and in the Job Corps, another 
arm of the Economic Opportunity Programme. Projects may be concerned with 
education, housing, health, income improvement and recreation. Many of them 
are essentially community development projects. 88/ 

39 • The Company of Young Canadians (CYC) 

The Company of Young Canadians was established by Act of Parliament in I966. 
It is an organization of young volunteers who enlist for a two-year period of 
service. The company is a "crown corporation" - it reports to the Secretary of 
State, and it is funded by the Federal Government, but with two-thirds of the 
governing council elected by the volunteers. 

There are 190 volunteers working in projects in various parts of Canada. 

The possibility of overseas projects lies in the future. The philosophy of the 
Company is expressed in this statement, which is based squarely on the ideas of 
"participatory democracy" and self-help: 

"Volunteers do not impose solution on communities. They help the 
community people find solutions to those problems .the community itself 
regards as urgent. Cur volunteers do not attempt to replace urban 
experts, sociologists and other professionals. Nor do they go into a 
community with ready-made plans and policies. The volunteer* s main job is to 
help people help themselves. They act as community catalysts, providing 
a special kind of human resource which complements existing resources... 

"CYC projects fall into four areas; urban renewal, housing and related 
urban problems; rural and isolated community development; youth and 
education involving Indians and Metis ■ . 89/ 

The flavour of some of the projects is suggested by the following: 

"Some volunteers work with residents in public housing projects, 
helping them form associations to exercise their rights (Vancouver). 

Others help local people to fight expropriation and to present briefs 
on the urban renewal process to local government authorities 
(Calgary) . . . 

”^ne volunteer has(7 aided a local group, the Diggers, to deal with 
some of the problems in one of Canada's best known hippie communities... 



88/ Information summarized from VISTA leaflets and from a letter to the author 
from Albert Meisel, Director, Division of Plans and Research, VISTA, 
January 1969* 

89/ Annual Report, the Company of Young Canadians, J>1 March 19 ^ 8 , p. k. 
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rural and isolated areasj they help to publish a community 
newsletter, organize meetings and government officials, help to produce 
radio programmes, encourage formation of community groups, and begin 
adult education classes". 9o/ 

The annual report indicates that CYC has been involved in controversies and 
has received considerable criticism. It accepts seme of the criticisms as valid 
and constructive, but it points out that social "change does not always take i 

place quietly, respectably and without passion. We can't achieve equality and | 

freedom in this country without controversy and heated discussion". 91/ j 

i 

4o. Junior Chamber International (JYCEES ) 

The Junior Chamber International (JCI or Jaycees) was organized about 
1920 as the Junior Chamber of Commerce. The present name was adopted in 1965* 
Membership is restricted to men between twenty-one and thirty-five. The 
organization is found in many countries, including Canada and the United States. 

Since 1959 j JCI has had a community development programme. A Community 
Development Manual and other materials are published. Community development is ( 

regarded as "an educational process where a Chamber combined efforts with a 
local community in order to solve existing problems that affect the life of the 
members of the locality". The "planned steps" of the programme ore: survey, 

analysis, action. 92/ 

Operation Opportunity, co-sponsored by the United States Jaycees and the 
Sears Boebuck Foundation, is described as: 

"... a people -to-people approach to eliminate community ills by first 
identifying the needs and opportunities of the disadvantages and helping 
the disadvantaged identify their seeds and opportunities and focusing on 
these opportunities the tremendous resources of manpower, aggressive 
leadership and youthful vigour". 93/ 

Local examples of action by Jaycees cover a wide range of projects, 
including establishing a storefront community centre; promoting low income 
housing; working on a summer employment project with Negro boys; helping to 
develop parks, playgrounds, and totlots; and assisting in community human ' 

relations programmes. 



90/ Ibid . . p. 8. 

91/ Ibid . . p. 5 - 

92/ Cesar A. Rodriguez, "The dynamics of the JCI community development 
program" (mimeographed). 

95/ Operation Opportunity (TUlsa, Oklahoma, U.S. Jaycees, I968), p. 4 . 
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Ul . Community welfare councils 



Community welfare councils (or social planning councils) have generally 
exemplified primarily the planning approach to community problems. Individual 
councils, through district or neighbourhood councils or other projects, have 
sometimes sponsored projects of a community development type. 

In Dayton, Chio, for example, in I 961 , at the urging of neighbourhood 
residents, the West Dayton Area Council stimulated city action to clean up a 
slum district filled with shacks and overgrown with brush. Citizens were 
concerned because children would be forced to pass through the area to reach 
a school then under construction. Following a survey by the West Dayton Area 
Council and meetings with several city departments on the findings of the 
survey, a full-scale urban renewal programme was planned and presented to the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency for approval. 

The Area Councils Service of the Welfare Council has been active in 
neighbourhood conservation. On the theory that urban blight is, at least partly, 
a matter of poor attitudes, the city of Dayton has financed a programme which 
sends Welfare Council workers into neighbourhoods to stimulate citizens to take 
measures to preserve their neighbourhood. 9^/ 

The Contra Costa Council of Community Services has published a series of 
technical monographs, some of them related to the Richmond Community Development 
Project and some of them concerned specifically with aspects of urban community 
development. Several of these monographs are listed in the bibliography. 

42 . United Community Funds and Councils of America 




national organization of community welfare councils and united funds 
emphasizes in a recent publication that member of minority groups should be 
adequately represented on fund, council and agency boards, staffs and committees, 
and that agency services should be offered without discrimination, 
publication observes that "the problem of providing an effective voice for 
residents of disadvantaged areas and recipients of agency services in decision- 
making that affects them warrants thoughtful attention and ci’eative 
experimentation". 95/ 

45 . Canadian Welfare Council 



The Canadian Welfare Council, a national voluntary planning agency, has 
published a number of documents relating to community development, including an 
impressive annotated bibliography on poverty, with several supplements; two 
conference reports on the integration of physical and social planning; and 
Michel Blondin's report on animation social. The last two publications have 
been mentioned previously. 



94 / Getting Things Done; Factual Accounts of Tvpical Planning Carried Cut by 
Community Health and Welfare Councils (New York, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America,) p. 54. 

95/ The United Way; Backdrop and Breakthrough (New York, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, 196?)} P« 12. 
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D. Educational programmes 



kk. Universities and colleges - United States of America 

45* A directory, compiled at the University of Missouri and published in I 969 , 
lists fourteen United States educational institutions with seventeen separate 
curricula relating to community development, classified as follows: 



Graduate degree in community development 5 

Diploma and/or certificate in community development 1 

Graduate degree in other field with major or emphasis 
in community development 9 

Diploma and/or certificate in other fields with major 
or emphasis in community development 1 

Undergraduate degree with major in community development 5 

Total curricula 17 96/ 



William Biddle, writing about 1964, primarily concerning the United States, 
observed that: 

"There are approximately thirty academic institutions or systems that 
carry on some kind of community development, as defined. The number cannot 
be made more exact at this time because programmes fade in and out, 
depending upon who heads them at any given time, the decisions made by 
administrators, and the availability of funds (often from some source 
outside the regular budget, such as, foundations or other special donors). 
And emphasis may shift into or away fiom Community Development". 97/ 



96 / A.E. Benson and Lee J. Cary, Community Development : A Directory of 

Academic Curriculums Throughout the World (including course descriptions) 
(Columbia, Missouri, Department of Regional and Community Affairs, 

University of Missouri, I969), ?6 pp. The Directory lists l4 programmes in 
the United States, 2 in Canada, 6 in the United Kingdom, and 5 4 other 

countries or jurisdictions. 

This directory grew out of an earlier survey by the late Professor 
Donald L. Beran at the University of Missouri: D.L. Beran, Commiunity 

Development jn Colleges and Universities of the United States (Columbia, 
Missouri, University of Missouri, Department of Regional and Community 
Affairs, I967). Beran mentions previous studies or compilations by 
Katharine Lackey, Louis M. Miniclier and W. Fred Totten (Beran, op. cit. 
pp. 9-11 )• To these should be added the list included in William W. Biddle 
and Loureide J. Biddle, The Community Development Process , pp. 284-286. An 
earlier compilation was made by Robert Child for the Community Development 
Division of the National University Extension Association, Conmunity 
Development Service Operations in Member Institutions of the Nationil 
University Extension Association (1962) which listed twentv-five institutions . 

97 / Biddle and Biddle, op. cit . p. 284. 
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Beran, in his questionnaire study, received replies regarding community 
development activities in twenty-seven institutions. Beran analyzed the number 
of institutions providing an academic curriculum (certificate, graduate or 
undergraduate degree, or elective courses in community development); training 
programmes (such as for Peace Corps, VISTA or Office of Economic OpportuajAy 
programmes); and service. 

Biddle commented earlier, in regard to service: "Most universities that are 
active in this field offer a consultation service. The institution makes 
available the field services of experts (either those wise in subject matter, 
or expediters of process), handbooks or guides for development, and such items 
as newsletters or library materials". 98/ 

Beran listed twelve types of services reported by the institutions that he 
studied, as follows: 

(1) To develop and activate regional plans; 

(2) To publish research and survey results; 

(5) To serve as a "pilot" to demonstrate new methods and techniques 
of community and area improvement; 

(4) To provide adult education programmes; 

(5) To offer extension work; 

(6) To prepare leadership handbooks and guides;. 

(7) To conduct community betterment competition; 

(8) To offer consultation services to communities; 

(9) To develop self-help planning in small communities; 

(10) To engage in city planning; 

(11) To provide cultural enrichment programmes; 

(12) To conduct seminars and conferences on school and community. 99/ 

Beran noted that four institutions reported involvement with the three areas 
of academic curriculum, training and service- These were the University of Arizona, 
University of Missouri, Virginia State College (Norfolk Division) and Michigan 
State University. Altogether, twenty-four institutions offered service, nine 
offered graduate curricula, five offered undergraduate curricula, and six offered 
training. 100 / 

46. University of Missouri (at Columbia) 

The University of Missouri has a Department of Regional and Community 
Affairs (formerly called the Department of Community Development) in the School 



of Social and Community Services, which includes the School of Social Work and 
the Department of Recreation and Park administration. 

During I967-I968 the Department of Regional and Community Affaire had 
thirty-eight full-time students in the Master's programme (established in 1962) 
and twelve students in a nine-month diploma programme, designed specifically 
for international students. The Department also offered a three-week 
accelerated summer programme for extension personnel and others, and a non- 
credit workshop. The curriculum includes the following courses: Theory and 

Principles of Community Development, Group and Interpersonal Competence, 
Community Development Process, Comtriunity Development in Urban Areas, Community 
and Area Planning, Changing Communities in Modern Nations, and Action Research; 
and various courses may be elected from other departments. 

A correspondence course, "The Theory and Principles of Community 
Development", is said to be the first university correspondence course in 
community development in the country. 

Extension programmes included: induction and in-service training for area 

community development agents; back-up services to community development agents 
in the field; and consultation and liaison services between the Department 
and the University on the one hand and organizations and communities on the 
other. (This included two five-day staff training conferences.) 101 / 

Recent research publications have included Dr. Reran 's study and the 
directory mentioned above, a compilation of abstracts of articles and chapters 
on urban community development and a monograph containing three papers on the 
role of the university in community development. 

The Department co-operated with the Missouri Division of Mental Diseases 
in the development of a Foster Home Community Project. 

The Department has received a grant from the University to establish- an 
Urban Community Development Unit at Kansas City or St. Louis. 

1+7 • Community Development Services of the University of Southern Illinois . 

The Community Development Services of the University of Southern Illinois, 
located at Carbondale, is composed of three units. The Community Development 
Institute provides graduate instruction leading to a Master's degree in 
community development. The Community Studies unit carries on research and 
evaluative studies of action and training programmes. The Training and 
Consultation Unit conducts community development and social action programmes, 
projects and services in southern Illinois communities. Consultation is given 
to a variety of organizations and groups; and training programmes during 
1967-1968 included a group of priests, community action aides, teachers of 
adults, two groups from Latin American countries, and regional leaders of 
parent-teacher associations. 



101 / Annual Report, Department of Regional and Community Affairs, School of 
So cial and Community Services, University of Missouri, Columbia , 

~july 1967 - 30 June 1968 (mimeographed- 1 . 
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^8 . University of Georgia 



The University of Georgia has an Institute of Coiranunity and Area Development, 
which carries on research and community studies and provides information and 
technical and consultative services to communities in a variety of fields. It 
conducts community development courses in local communities, and holds and 
participates in workshops, seminars and institutes at the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, in (Athens, and in local communities. The main educational 
objective is to help locoi citizens to exercise greater influence in determining 
the future of their communities. 

49* University of Colorado 



The University of Colorado has a Bureau of Community Services in its 
Extension Division, and also a Center for Urban Affairs,* both are located at 
the Denver Center of the University. 

"...the Bureau and Center... carry an outreach and service 
programmes to the community, getting involved in Model Cities, 

Urban Coalition, work with minority and poverty groups, education 
and additional change in suburbia, etc. Ue are primarily an 
urban -suburban oriented programme. Staff consists of generalists, 
process type, and also from time to time content specialists." 102/ 

In Mesa County, the activities of the Bureau of Community Services 
included consultation regarding reducing under-employment; a reconnaissance 
survey; compilation of a directory of community resources; offering of a 
sociology course, "Communities"; work with groups concerned with inadequate 
housing; training in leadership development among low-income groups; and 
helping low-income groups to gain support for their programmes. IQ^ / 

One of the research projects of the Urban Center was a HUD Summer Study 
Project on Criteria for New Towns, basically using systems analysis of the 
urban community. study brought together prefessionals from the community 

with staff members from major corporations, and academic staffs from several 
schools and colleges. lo4/ 



50. Canadian universities and colleges 



A 1967 summary report by Donald Snowden and Edna Bair gives information 
regarding community development training and activities in certain Canadian 



102/ Letter to the author from Daniel J. Schler, Bureau of Community Services, 

7 May 1969. 

105 / "Bureau of Community Services, Role, Activities and Plans" (no date), 
(mimeographed), 5 PP* ■ 

lo4 / "Report on the First Year of the Center for Urban Affairs" - to Poland 

Rautenstraus, Vice, President, University of Colorado, from Byron L. Johnson, 
Director, Center for Urban Affairs (l4 April I969, mimeographed), p. 1. 
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universities and colleges. According to textual statements in the report, 
nine institutions were carrying on or planning some programmes or activities 
relating to community development. 10$ / 

51 . St. Francis Xavier University 

St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, which has long 
been famous for its programme of adult education and co-operatives among the 
fishing villages, reports; 

"ihe gradual and continuous deterioration of the economic base of 
Eastern Nova Scotia reached a critically accelerated pace during the 
past year. Ihe out-migration statistics for the entire Atlantic area 
cause serious alarm, especially since the figures emphasize the high 
proportion of young people who are leaving. 'Ihe exodus from Eastern 
Nova Scotia is even worse. 

"ihe traditional resource-based industries of fishing, agriculture, 
forestry, steel and coal have been undergoing serious decline for some 
years. Then came "Black Friday". This was the day, Friday, 15 October 
1967 ^ when the Sydney steel nlant received its death notice. Sich a 
calamity at this time could bring about the total collapse of the entire 
social and economic structure of this region. It was difficult to imagine 
how many of the local communities and institutions could survive such 

a blow. Any talk of bringing in new industries seemed ludricrous in such 
circumstances . 

"Faced with these grim facts and many uncertainties, the local 
people responded magnificently. They united as seldom if ever before. 

Tnere existed a combination of circumstances which made the situation 
ripe for panic and even violence. Instead the people organized an 
impressive demonstration of deteraination, confidence and cooperation. 

This culminated in the Parade of Concern where 20,000 local citizens, 
representing every imaginable group in the region, marched to witness 
their united front. One could not expect a more ideal reaction from a 
people confronted with these tribulations and uncertainties... 

"We are witnessing in these countries a great social change. The 
traditional rural economy and way of life is rapidly diminishing in 
importance. Many rural communities are declining; some will disappear; 
some will be transformed into a new type of rural community. Agricultural, 
forestry and fishing operations will be concentrated in fewer areas and 
these will continue to develop as strong rural communities. Coal and 
steel have been almost the sole basis for industrial Cape Breton. 

Indeed this has been the major industrial area in the Atlantic provinces. 
Now, other industries are beginning to develop in the environs of Sydney, 




lQ$/ Donald Snowden and Edna Bair, compilers. Summary of Community 

Development Training and Activities Undertaken by Extension Services 
of Some Canadian Universities, 19^7 (St. John's, Newfoundland, 
Extension Service, Memorial University of Newfoundland, 19^7) - 
processed, 33 pp. 
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Port Hawkesbury and New Glasgow. Subtly, the basis of our economy is 

shifting away from a complete dependence on our traditional sources 

of employment.” lo6/ 

ihe report goes on to recount the constructive governmental action taken and 
to summarize the work of the Extension Department during the past year. Most of 
the work of the Department is concerned with community development programmes of 
various types. 

Ihe Coady International Institute (named after Dr. M. M. Coady, the first 
director of the Movement) was established in 1959> at the University, to bring 
the Antigonish Movement to international students. An eight-month cour se, 
including field work, leads to a diploma in Social Leadership: it includes 

content relating to the Antigonish Movement, adult education, economic co-operation, 
and the social sciences. A seven-weeks summer course is also given. Since 1959, 
the Institute has had more than 1, CCO students from over 100 countries. 107/ 

52. Ihe Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology (Ottawa) 

The Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology at Ottawa is a part of 
St. Paul University, a Catholic university federated with the University of 
Ottawa . 

The Centre's interests focus on: anthropology, particularly social and 

cultural anthropology of traditional peoples - its application to mission 
problems; community development (socio-economic development and change), 
particularly in frontier areas; and urban poverty. 

The Centre has published a number of books and monographs, including 
Anthony John Lloyd ' s Community Development in Canada , and it publishes 
Anthropologies , a bilingual journal in the social sciences. I08 / The Lower Tbwn 
Project (24), sponsored by the University, has already been discussed. 

53* The Centre for Human Relations and Community Studies (Montreal) 

Ihe Centre for Human Relations and Community Studies is a programme under the 
Department of Applied Social Science, Sir George Williams University, Montreal. 

It has an interdisciplinary staff of psychologists, sociologists, educators, and 
social workers. 



106 / Review of the Work of the Extension Department, St. Francis Xavier 
University, May 1967-Jhne 19^^ , PP« 3~^« 

107 / Coady international Institute, leaflets; Desmond M. Connor and Zita 

Cameron, "Antigonish and the world", reprint from America , 23 March 19^3; 

"ihe world comes to Antigonish", reprint from Weekend Magazine ," 

October I966. 

108/ James Lotz and Jean Trudeau, "ihe Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology", 
Revue de I'Universite d 'Ottawa, voL. 38 (2), L9c8. 



A workshop attended b/ fifteen federal officials concerned with various 
aspects of coinmunity development was held in Montreal, 11-17 June 19^7, under 
the auspices of the Centre. 

In the introduction to the report of this workshop, the Deputy Director 
of the Special Planning Secretariat notes the following factors, which the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Community Development believes "should contribute 
to the gradual improvement of the art and science of community intervention", 
and he notes that out of this context the Workshop was developed: ready access 
by Community Development workers to one another's work experience, continuing 
rapport with behavioral scientists and interpretation of the community 
development process to those connected with it in other than a direct field-level 
capacity. 109 / 



54 . The Canadian Centre for Community Studies 



The following statement summarizes the operation of the Canadian Centre for 
Community Studies, and its predecessor, during the period 1957-1968: 

The Centre for Community Studies was established in 1957 under the joint 
sponsorship of the provincial government and the University of Saskatchewan and the 
directorship of Dr. William B. Baker. It was established in response to the 
findings of the Royal Commission on Rural Life, which was concerned with the 
rural to urban shift and by the changing organization of agriculture. The Centre 
had the three functions of community counselling, training and research, and a 
staff drawn from the fields of extension education, community development, 
sociology, economics and anthropology. The work of the Centre was not confined 
to the province, but included contracts for consulting and training in other 
parts of Canada . 

In 1964, the work of the Centre was more than half supported by contracts, 
one of the largest of which was with the Agriculture and Rural Development 
Administration of the National Department of Forestry and Rural Development. 

This programme of research was concerned with exploring the problems of a 
low-income agricultural area in the province of Saskatchewan and recommending 
guidelines for an^approach to development. In I966, the Centre became incorporated 
as a national non-profit corporation under the name of the Canadian Centre for 
Community Studies. A central office was established in Ottawa, and the 
Saskatoon group continued to operate as a regional office and the service branch 
of the organization. Cwing to an accumulation of difficulties - Dr. Baker's 
prolonged and fatal illness, failure to find adequate funding, shortage of 
trained senior people in the field etc. - both offices closed in June I968. The 
chapter is still held by the Board of Directors, but the organization is 
inactive". 11 o/ 



109 / An External Intervention into Federal Community Development Programs . 

Report of a Workshop at Scholastics Central de Montreal, 11-17 June, I967 
(Montreal - Centre for Human Relations and Community Studies, Sir George 
Williams University, Project Report No. 8 , 1967), introductory section n.p. 

110 / Letter to the author from Jane A. Abramson, University of Saskatchewan, 
March 1969* 
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The Centre published research reports on a variety of subjects and also 
several brief guides on particular aspects of community development - community 
programme planning, co-ordination, self-surveys, evaluation of the community 
development council etc. 

Luring I 96 J, the Centre conducted four seminars for persons in key positions 
in relation to policy, planning and administration. The subjects related to 
community leadership, socio-technical systems in regional development, welfare, 
social indicators, and systems analysis budgeting. 

55* National University Extension Association (United States ) 

The National University Extension Association of the United States (NUEA) 
has an active Division on Community Development, created in 1955* It holds 
meetings at the time of the annual meeting of the NUEA, and the proceedings of 
these meetings are published. Ill/ With the co-operation of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education and the Sears Roebuck Foundation, the Division has 
conducted, since I96O, a series of professionally oriented National Community 
Development Seminars, held at intervals of one or two years. The Division has 
also co-operated with the General Federation of Women's Clubs and the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation in planning and carrying on biennial leadership training 
seminars for the national Community Improvement Program of the Federation. 

Two major current projects of the Division are "the development of a 
Position Paper on Community Development and the first of a series of monographs 
on vital areas of community development". 112/ 

56. Adult Education Association of the United States of America 



The Adult Education Asi ociation of the United States of America has a community 
development section which holds meetings in connexion with the annual meeting of 
the Association. In I968 the community development meetings focused on the role 
of the consultant in community development, community education: an approach to 

urban problems and instructional programmes in the adult education approach to 
community development. 



57* Canadian Association for Adult Education 

In 1965 the Canadian Association for Adult Education (CAAE), together with 
ARDA, sponsored two "national consultations" on aspects of community development 



111/ University Community Development Programs and the War on Poverty 

(Community Development Publication No. 10), (Community Development Services, 
Division of State and National Services, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, 111. , 1965); New Dimensions in Community Development (institute 
of Public Affairs, University of Iowa, Iowa City, I966); Community Development 
in Transition (same publisher, I967). 

112/ Letter to the author from Otto G. Hoiberg (University of Nebraska), 

Chairman of the NUEA Community Development Division, February I969. 
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in Canada and trairJng for community development, llj/ Recently, the information 
service of the association has published several reading lists on community 
development . 

58- Canadian vorkshops on community development 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (OISE), in Toronto, has twice 
sponsored a Canadian National Workshop on Community Development - in April I968 
and February I969. These sessions of two or three days brought together some 
twenty to fifty representatives of the social sciences, adult education, social 
work and various governmental and voluntary agencies. The proceedings of the 
two workshops have been published. 114 / The I969 group expressed the desire to 
continue these workshops but to have them held in various parts of the country. 

These worksnops are a potential force for increasing communication and 
understanding among various groups interested in community development in Canada. 
They appear to be the outstanding North American example of a national 
interdisciplinary unifying force in community development. 

The 1968-1969 workshops were preceded by four others, held over a period 
of years, under the auspices of the University of Toronto School of Social Work. 

It is reported that these workshops provided stimulation for Murray G. Ross in 
writing his widely-known book. Community Organization; Theory and Principles 

(1955). 115/ 

59 * Schools of social work 

Within the last ten years, community development has become of interest to 
a considerable number of graduate schools of social work. 

Of the eight Canadian graduate schools of social work, six have two-year 
concentrations in community organization. Of the sixty-one such schools 
(excluding branches) in the United States, twenty-nine have two-year concentrations 
in community organizations; and in some cases, there are separate courses in 
community development. For example, the University of Michigan School of Social 
Work has one on international community development. Some community organization 
field work assignments also may be in community development programmes. The 
University of Toronto School of Social Work, in a statement regarding its 
community organization concentration, includes particularly a reference to 



113/ Mational Consultation on Training for Community Development , sponsored by 
AREA and CAAE Toronto, Jl January -2 February I965 (processed); Community 
Development : National Consultation ^ sponsored by CAAE and AREA, Montreal, 

15-16 March 19^5 (mimeographed). 

Il 4 / Mational Workshop on Community Development Teaching and Research, April I968 
(Toronto, Department of Adult Education, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, I968); Second National Workshop of Adult Education (Ontario, 
Institute for Studies in Ed u ca t i on , 1969), ~ 

115/ Letter to the author from Charles E. Hendry, Director, University of 
Toronto, School of Social Work, 7 April 1969. 
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*Vorl:ing directly with broad-based community groups to encourage social action 
related to self-selected goals’^ The University of Michigan School announcement, 
in referring to “Specialization in Community Practice”, says that: “Students 
who specialize in methods of intervention at the community level may emphasize 
techniques of community planning, action, or development, or a combination of 
these“. 



Interest in community development is reflected also in the current literature 
of social work - including reference books, texts and articles in periodicals - 
and in the appearance of the subject on conference programmes and in uheir 
proceedings# ll6 / 

60# Films 



The National Film Board of Canada (with headquarters at Montreal) has 
developed a "Challenge for Change" programme of educational films relating to 
community development and other aspects of social change. Some of the films are 
listed below: 

"Indian Relocation - Elliot Lake. A Report". Relocation of 
twenty Indian families, to provide them with a programme of academic 
and vocational training. 

"Encounter at Kwacha House - Halifax". A discussion between black, 
and white youths about issues of vital concern to the Negroes of Halifax. 

"Halifax Neighborhood Center Project" - Efforts of a "new kind of 
community action agency to battle poverty in one Canadian city". 

"Encounter with Saul Alinslqr, militant direct actionist" - two films: 
one, an encounter between Mr. Alinsky and several staff members of the 
Company of Young Canadians; the other an encounter with several Indians 
on the Rama Reserve in Ontario. 

Luring June 1968^ a four-week workshop on the role of the film in community 
development was held in St. John’s under the auspices of the National Film Board 
and the Extension Department of Memorial University, Ne^i'Tf’oundland . II7 / 

The Film Board has also carried on a unique, experimental Newfoundland 
project which is thus described: 

"The Newfoundland Project is a pilot experiment in the use of film as 
a direct means of communication and as a catalyst for social change. 



116/ See bibliography. 

117/ Mevsletter, Challenge for Change , vol. 1, no. 2 - fall I968 
(Montreal^ National Film Board ). 
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"In collaboration with a community development officer from the 
Extension Service of Memorial University of Newfoundland^ twenty hours of 
film were shot in Fogo Island in August and September of 1967* The 
technology of film-making and the skill of the film-maker were placed at 
the disposal of the people of this island outpost. Problems of daily 
concern and thoughts of the future formed the substance of their 
discussions and the very process of committing their problems to film 
helped to express them in more concrete terms, and, in some measure, to 
face them. 

"The assembled footage was shown to the people in the various 
communities on the island, and the edited films were subsequently shoim 
to the provicial cabinet. Replies from a Cabinet representative were filmed, 
attached to the pertinent film material and brought back to the communities. 

"Greater communication and change in attitude and awareness occurred 
on a number of levels: people became more conscious of themselves as 

individuals when seeing themselves on the screen : understanding grew 

between individuals in a community; communication was brought about between 
the isolated villages on the island; a dialogue was started between the 
islands and the Government. 118/ 



E. Organizations for Community Development Personnel 

There are at least three independent organizations with headquarters in 
North America, whose members are presumably primarily community development 
workers or other persons interested in community development. The leadership 
of each of these organizations appears to reflect primarily the interest of a 
particular professional group in community development. 

61. International Society for Community Development 

The International Society for Community Development (with headquarters at 
5^5 East 46th Street, New York) was established at the International Conference 
of Social Work in Brazil in 1962. Most of its membership is in the United States 
and Canada, and the two chief officers have usually come from those countries. 

The Society has held meetings, usually in connexion with international or national 
social work conferences, and it has issued some publications. The programme 
has been handicapped by lack of funds and by the international spread of the 
membership. 

62. National Association for Community Development 



The National Association for Community Development (1952 Jefferson Place, 
N.W., Washington D.C.) has been deq^ribed above (5l)* It is primarily a planning 



118/ National Film Board of Canada, Newfoundland Pro.ject (leaflet), A more 
det;aiied account of this project is contained in Fogo Island Film and 
Community Development Pro.lect, National Film Board of Canada, I 968 
(mimeographed) 19 pp. plus appendices . 
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and action organization, although one of its objectives is "promoting professional 
competence and growth". Individual active membership is open to anyone with an 
official; employee, or consultant relationship with an agency concerned primarily 
with community action or development or social planning. II9/ 

63. The Community Development Society 

The Community Development Society (909 University Avenue, Columbia, Missouri) 
organized early in 19 ^ 9 ; is "an individual membership society for the advancement 
of the community development profession". It plans a national professional 
meeting each year; regional meetings, workshops, and programmes in conjunction 
with other associations; the Journal of the Community Development Society , 
issued semi-annually, and other publications. 

In April 19 ^ 9 ; a group of university persons met at New Orleans and formed 
a temporary organizing committee to move towards establishing, in the' fall 
of 1969; an organization to be known as the American Association of Action 
Academics. The general purpose is "to promote the effective involvement of 
institutions of higher education in the developnent of their urban communities...". 
Two of seven specific objectives are; "promoting the allocation of faculty and 
staff time to community development activities", and "modifying the faculty 
incentive and reward system to support community development activities". 121 / 



119/ "Community Development Society" (leaflet). 

120/ "National Association for Community Development" (leaflet). 

121/ Herman Niebuhr, Jr., "Draft - An Announcement", (I8 April 19 ^ 9 ) 
(processed - no address). 
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III. COMvlUNITY DPVFLOPMENT TREimS IN SOUTH AMPRICA* 

Twclvr years have passed since the Fconomic and Social Council approved a 
definition of community development for members of the United Nations family, and 
in this way tried to standardize the concept underlying this class of programmes, l/ 
The intervening years have seen the remarkable dissemination of this concept to air 
parts of the world - in both more developed and less developed countries - and its 
application in countless programmes. Latin America has been no exception. All 
twenty-three countries in the region have initiated actions of this kind. 

Yet at the same time, the concept of community development has undergone a 
great many modifications. Agencies, politicians and practitioners have added 
rr removed elements, changed emphasis and proposed new interpretations. Some 
purported to reject it altogether, reworking the idea and formulating policies or 
programmes that were said to be fundamentally different. In fact, community 
development as defined by the Council was accepted in toto almost nowhere in 
Latin America. Probably in no other part of the world have so many variations of 
the coi'.cept appeared in the years following the Council's statement. 

This chapter attempts to analyse current activities in community development 
in Latin America by using the statement of the Economic and Social Council as a 
conceptual frame of reference. While the chapter focuses only on Latin American 
experiences and trends, some of the conclusions reached in it may offer keys to 
understanding the forms such programmes have taken in other parts of the world. 

The bureaucratic structure of these countries can be described as "older" - and 
therefore more complex and rigid in its institutional aspects - than that of the 
newly Independent countries. In due course, the younger countries may encounter 
many of the problems of organizational structure that have apparently led to such 
wide experimentation with concepts and forms in Latin America. 

I. Methods of surveying Latin American programmes 

The first step in studying current trends in community development consists 
of delimiting the subject of our study. As suggested above, the ambiguity of 
terminology and the great variation of activities and organizational forms in the 
community development field make it necessary to define this subject with some 
degree of precision, when an attempt is made to use the term "community 
development" as a descriptive or classifying tool, it becomes tautological. In 
its place a set of technical criteria are needed for analysis. If possible, these 
should be universal in their application, so that different groups of researchers 
can agree upon their validity. ^ applying such criteria, investigators should 
then be able to set boundaries for including certain types of activity within the 
field of community development study and for excluding others as subjects of 
investigation. 



* Prepared by the Economic Commission for Latin America. 

l/ Sec Cfficial Records of the Econom i c a nd Social Council, 'J\-enty-fourth Session, 
Arxexes , agenda iteu 4, document E/2931, annex III, "Ccnmunity 'develcpcent and 
related services". J 

j 

For an analysis of the Economic and Social Council's definition of community | 

development and the changes it has undergone, see, chapter I above. \ 
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Hov will it be possible for us to formulate such criteria? In a study being 
made by ECLA, an attempt has been made to do this by focusing on the whole 
category of local development programmes as the universe of phenomena from which 
information is to be derived, Concentrating on programmes as the sources of 
data about trends in several ways facilitates research. Other theoretical topics - 
in which community development may be conceived as a process, a technique or a 
movement - are left aside ^ and therefore related questions of philosophy or 
values, about which it is difficult to reach agreement, can also be avoided. In 
addition, programmes constitute recorded and observable phenomena that can be 
analysed singly or as a class. Moreover, some aspects of the study of programmes 
should be quantifiable, and thus facilitate objective comparison. Furthermore, 
if a method of classifying and comparing programmes can be found, then obviously 
it should be possible to relate and contrast CD programmes with those of other 
types , 

It is assumed at the outset that among the integral development programmes 
being carried out at the local level seme will conform to the definition set forth 
by the Economic and Social Council in 1957- Therefore, whatever their name or 
origin, it is these programmes that are of interest to us in this study. 



A, Formulation of criteria for identifying the class 
of programmes under study 

Indeed, there is good precedent for this approach in considering a wide 
range of prograimes and attempting to identify the class to be studied by 
applying a set of criteria formulated in this way. In 1958 an international 
working group used a set of five criteria as a basis for identifying community 
development programmes in the region of Mexico, Central America, Panama and the 
Caribbean, ^ Similarly, in 196 ^, ECLA prepared a study of programmes by applying 
criteria of popular participation and community development principles, ^ 

In both those studies, as in this chapter, the United Nations definition of 
community development provided a helpful frame of reference for determining the 



3 / ECLA, ’’Integral local development programmes in Latin America”, Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America , vol, XIII, No, 2, November I968, 

4/ Gee Irwin T, Sanders, ’’Theories of Community Development”, Rural Sociology , 
vol. 25; No, 1, March I 958 , 

^ The criteria used in this case included (a) the existence of national plans, 
(b) an integral approach in the application of national services, 

(£) administrative organization and co-ordination of the national services, 
(d) training of personnel, and (e) community participation in the 
programmes. See Naciones Uni das. Informe de la Segunda Sp.^ion de la Junta 
Interagencial sobre el Desarrollo de la Comunidad en Mexico, Centroamerica , 
Panama y el Car i be , CREFAL, Mexico, 1959; mimeographed. Mention should also 
be made of an international survey of programmes reported in Social Progress 
through Community Development (ST/sOA/26), 1955- 

ECLA, ’’Popular participation and the principles of community development in 
relation to the acceleration of economic and social development”. Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America , vol, IX, No, 2, November 196 ^, 
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criteria to be used. In that statement, community development was conceived as an 
integral approach (para. l8) in which a number of government organizations 
(para. 19 and part II ) take co-or:inated action at the local level (para. I9) in a 
wide range of programme forms (paras# 23-27) • V/ithin each system of activities, 
moreover, some are directed at motivating, organizing and educating the local 
groups (paras. l^-l6) in such a way that their participation in the development 
process will be assured (paras. 5-7^ i7 and 28-29)* 

From this statement it may be inferred, then, that any community development 
programme will consist of a structure of activities that can be broken down by 
analysis into its constituent substantive elements, which can then be compared 
objectively. In the Council's definition it is made quite clear that such a 
programme has no maximal substantive content, that is, a programme may consist of 
any number of different substantive activities. This substantive complexity 
becomes a factor in the co-ordination of activities of the different government 
organizations, but in itself does not differentiate community development from 
other types of programmes. 

On the other hand, the statement implies that community development programmes 
must include a certain minimum of substantive activities related to the principles 
and philosophy of community development. Thus for the purposes of the criteria 
being formulated here, these principles and philosophical postulates become 
significant only when they are applied as technical methods in specific kinds of 
activity. It may be concluded that CD programmes can be differentiated from other 
kinds of local development programmes by the presence of these distinguishing 
substantive activities. Again using the Council's definition as the frame of 
reference, it may be established that the total set of substantive activities of 
a community development programme will consist of (a_) one or more activities 
applying community development principles or philosophy, plus (^) any number of 
"related” substantive activities "that can make a contribution to this integrated 
effort". 7/ 

On this theoretical basis we are now able to formulate the two basic 
criteria for identifying community development programmes. These may be stated as 
follows : 



1 . Minimal participative activities 

In order to identify substantive activities in which community development 
principles and philosophy are applied, particular attention should be given to 
those whose purpose is widening or assuring participation by local groups in 
development processes. These participative activities are central to any 
community development . programme . They are generally evident as (^) joint action 



7/ United Nations, Economic and Social Council, op.cit . , para. 19* The types of 
"related” substantive activities mentioned there include "agricultural 
services (including agricultural extension and home economics extension); 
nutrition services; education (including the role of schools in community 
development and fundamental education); vocational guidance and training; 
co-operatives; handicrafts and small industries; social welfare services, 
housing, building and planning; and health services." This list is not 
Complete. In Latin American multisectoral programmes many other kinds of 
sectoral activities requiring professional skills have been added. 
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by people and Government in implementing the programme ^ (b) the guidance of 
self-help of local groups in this process, and (c) a recognition of the involvement 
of these groups in programming the means and ends of action. This last 
prerequisite is often expressed as a recognition of "felt needs" at the level of 
communities or local associations in determining the technical activities to be 
performed • 

Three specific kinds of substantive activities are associated with the 
achievement of participation. These include the motivation, organization and 
educati >n of local groups as well as of larger regional or national 
collectivities. 8/ Most local groups are not capable of participating effectively 
in development until they are able to identify their interests, to agree upon 
ways of achieving them as goals, and to organize consciously for sustained action 
toward these ends. For this reason many different kinds of government agency 
have begun to include these activities in their programmes. This leads us to the 
second criterion to be used in analysing and classifying them. 



2 . Substantively complex activities 

Although it is theoretically possible to have a community development 
programme consisting of only one kind of substantive activity, 9/ the Council *s 
definition insists that these 'programmes should be integral in their effects 
(para. I8). Hence all community development programmes should be substantively 
complex, including many different kinds of sectoral activities. This made it 
necessary for the writers of the document to refer to the role of "related 
services" as organizations providing this broad front of substantive activities. 

If it was not clear then, it has become increasingly evident since that programme 
structure must be differentiated from organizational structure. A programme of 
many substantive activities can be performed by one or many agencies. Conversely, 
any agency can perform one or many substantive activities in a programme. 

The Economic and Social Council document thus does not make clear how 
substantively complex activities are to be implemented. An organization engaged 
in carrying out a sectoral or multisectoral programme may simply decide to add to 
its activity structure the minimal participative activities mentioned above. V/hen 
this happens, its programme becomes substantively more complex, but at the same 
time more similar to or even identical with the programmes of other agencies, no 
matter what their designation, objectives or "programme mix" may be. 

The sum of the substantive activities is relatively unimportant as a 
criterion of identification. Much more important is the way in which these 
activities are interrelated in a rational way as elements of each multisectoral 
programme. A further extension of the field of analysis, as will be mentioned 



8/ For a sociological definition of the term "collectivity" focused on the 
participative functions of these macrosocial units in societal decision- 
making, see Amitai Etzioni, The Active Society (New York, Free Press, 1968), 
pp. 98 ff- The relation of local groups as sub-units of collectivities is 
also discussed. 

9/ An example is the Community Education Programme of the Department of Education 
of Puerto Rico. 
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later, may concern the way in which the activities are executed by one or more 
organizations acting as units of input-output systems whose boundaries can be 
defined in terms of space, substantive activities, interorganizational structure 
and social participation, lo/ 



5 • Significance and scope of activities 

For practical reasons of reducing the size of the universe of programmes 
under study, a third criterion should be added to those mentioned above. In the 
ongoing ECLA study, local development programmes have been included for 
investigation only when they represent significant instruments of government 
policy, and when their scope of activities is broad enough to make an important 
developmental impact. These programmes are usually executed by major organizations 
in the public sectors - ministries, autonomous agencies or public corporations - 
possessing a fund of resources large enough to enable them to cover major areas 
or population groups. Moreover, such programmes tend to continue in time, and 
consequently to evidence in their own morphology some of the important trends that 
appear with the passage of years. 



B. Analysis of the programmes 

By the application of such criteria it has been possible to identify 
110 programmes for study. At least one programme has been selected from each of 
the twenty-three Latin American countries, Argentina, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay and Venezuela. This set does not pretend to be 
complete, nor should it be considered a sample. It is rather a selection based 
primarily on the availability of information that is sufficient to permit 
classification and analysis. 

In the study, material about programmes and agencies has been gathered to 
include their history as well as their nature and scope, in order to make possible 
the identification of trends that have appeared over the years. 

This information includes the nature and designation of the programme. At 
the same time data are obtained about the structure of the executing organization, 
the legal basis for the programme and organization as an activity system, the date 
of creation and of subsequent reorganizations, as well as objectives to be 
attained. With these facts comes much information about the participative 
activities that derive from community development principles and methods. 

However, information about modifications of the activity systems is not always 
easily available: in Latin America changes of Government often bring changes in 

agency structure and programme goals, but it is sometimes necessary to wait for 
months before a clear picture emerges of what is happening. 



10 / Lawrence B. Moore, ”Los programas de desarrollo de la comunidad y la 
participacion social**, in Participacion Social en America Latina, 
International Institute for Labour Studies, Geneva, (to be published). 
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Attempts have also been made to analyse the spatial scope of the programmes, 
in terms of their national, regional or local application. However, it has proved 
difficult to obtain accurate data about the size of the physical areas of action 
or to determine the population reached. It is also deemed significant to note 
whether the programme benefits rural or urban populations. 

In the same way, information has been abstracted about the administrative 
subdivisions of the operating organizations. These are of course related to 
coverage being national, regional or local in their hierarchy. Since it is common 
for planning to be performed by these units, an attempt has also been made to 
gather Information showing whether the sectoral or regional planning has been 
integrated into national plans, and whether local programming is incorporated into 
regional or area-wide schemes. Because of the difficiilties encountered in gathering 
data, it has not been possible to analyse the resources - either in funds or 
personnel - assigned to the programme. 

The most interesting area of analysis has appeared in relation to information 
about the substantive complexity of the programmes and the structure of the 
operating organizations. Since programme mix reflects policy and also determines 
intra-organizational structure as well as interorganizational relationships, it 
becomes the most dynamic factor in producing changes and therefore deserves most 
careful study. For that reason more attention has been given to this aspect than 
to any other in the analysis. 

Finally, information has also been gathered about the extent to which training 
activities are carried out as permanent functions of agencies, and the contribution 
that international orgeinizations have made in this field. 



C. Typology of the programmes 

It Soon becomes evident in studying this large number of programmes that some 
scheme of classification would be very useful as a means of calling attention to 
their common features and the way in which these characteristics are likely to 
change over time or in response to different situations. Such a typology of 
programmes has been attempted before as a means of identifying trends in community 
development. 11/ 

Among the aspects that have been selected for analysis in the study by ECLA, 
several show different characteristics or varying orders of magnitude that could be 
used as the basis for constructing a typology. If two or more of these sets of 



11/ See the three-part typology of programmes introduced by the United Nations 

Office of Public Administration in the docimient Public Administration Aspects 
of Community Development Programmes (ST/TAO/M. 14-) ,New York, 1959 > where the 
categories used were "integrative", "adaptive" and "project type". This 
scheme was applied in analysing community development trends in the region 
of Central America, Mexico and the Caribbean by Juan Pascoe, "Community 
development trends in the region" , Social Research and Rural Life in Centra l 
America. Mexico and the Caribbean Region (UNESCO, Paris, 1966),pp. 151 ff. 
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variables are correlated by "crossing", it may also be possible to create a model 
for classifying all the programmes identified at present, as well as any 
additional ones that may be included in the study in the future. 

From an observation of the nature of substantive complexity and organizational 
structure of the programmes, it was decided that all conformed to one of three 
patterns. As we have already noted, with few exceptions the programmes are 
substantively complex, including two or more activities. It was also noted that 
these activities could be performed by one or more agencies. But the survey reveals 
that the operational variations in which these combinations appear are regularly 
as (a) programmes consisting of various substantive activities performed by a 
sectoral agency, (b) programmes consisting of a wider range of activities executed 
by a multipurpose agency created especially for such integral actions, or (c_) joint 
action programmes consisting of many activities performed in concert by a number 
of agencies that may include some of types (a) and (b). The fourth variation, a 
progreimme consisting of a single substantive activity of the community development 
participative component performed by a sectoral agency seems to occur only in the 
case of the Puerto Rican programme mentioned in foot-note 9/ above. By definition, 
sectoral programmes of the related services that do not include the "minimal 
participative activities" fall outside the class under study here. 

We thus have a typology based on the relation of organizational structure to 
substantive complexity. For simplicity of reference, type (a) will be called 
"amplified sectoral programmes". These have been identified widely throughout 
the region as including programmes of agricultural extension, fundamental 
education, community health, housing or co-operative development to which the 
"minimal participative activities" have been added by the implementing 
organization. Thus community development principles and methods are integrated 
into the substantive content of the programmes as activities supplementing those 
for which the agency was originally established. But once the community development 
approach is accepted, activities from other technical sectors may also be included 
in the programme. Such amplified sectoral activities will of course require an 
interdisciplinary staff, many of whom will be recruited from other sectoral fields. 

The reason for the amplification of sectoral programmes in this manner can 
usually be found in the natural tendency of public organizations to maximize their 
autonomy by expanding their scope of action, and in this way justifying the 
acquisition of additional resources, coverage or clienteles. The information 
available in the study appears to indicate that, in Latin America, amplified 
sectoral programmes tend to flourish in those coimtries where government ministries 
have traditionally been autarchic. A total of fifty-one of the 110 programmes fall 
into this category. 

Type (b) will be referred to here as "integral programmes". Many agrarian 
reform, rural development, land settlement and Indian integration programmes fall 
into this class. For their implementation, agencies are often organized as 
corporations or semi-public bodies in order to endow them with greater autonomy 
and to avoid many of the administrative constraints that hinder the action of 
conventional ministerial agencies. 
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The spectrum of their substantive activities tends to be very wide, including 
most of the technical services performed by the different sectoral agencies. Both 
amplified sectoral and integral programmes are thus characterized by multisectoral 
activities performed by a single organization. Since the substantive activities 
may be very much alike in both, the difference between the two categories results 
from the dissimilar origin and authority of the administrative agencies. Some 
forty-two of the 110 programmes studied are of this type. 

In the prograimmes under study, the type (c_) programmes are the most complex 
and also the most interesting. These "joint action" programmes consist of multi- 
sectoral activities performed by a nijmber of organizations acting in concert. 
Although a distinction between joint action and co-ordination can be made only with 
difficulty, activity structures in some countries in Latin America appear to go 
considerably beyond what is usually \inderstood by the term "co-ordination" . 

The joint programme is based on interorganization relationships of a permanent 
kind, in which the agencies agree upon formalized patterns of interdependence in 
their operations, may rationalize their functions so that their activities are 
complementary, and may also create a joint organization to perform services needed 
by them to carry out the programme. 12/ Since the differences between co-ordinated 
activities and joint programmes are matters of degree, an example will be helpful 
at this point. In the Joint Action Programme for the Integration of the Indian 
Population of Peru, eleven agencies have formally redefined their substantive 
activities so that together they carry out twenty-one subprogrammes that are 
complementary either in content or in territorial coverage. The Government also 
created a joint organization known as the National Office of Community Development 
to do fionding, programming, co-ordination and evaluation of the joint programme. 
Only seventeen of the 110 programmes in our selection are of this type. 

Having established the usefulness of the categories of amplified sectoral, 
integral and joint action programmes in a typology, in the ECLA exploration an 
attempt has been made to go further in using these categories to construct a model 
based on programme types and territorial coverage. The instrument war created by 
crossing these two kinds of variables. Each was subdivided into three descriptive 
grades in the manner described. In the horizontal dimension cf "structural 
complexity" are located the amplified sectoral programmes, integral programmes 
and joint action pro ram.mes. These are postulated as being progressively more 
complex in the order given. In the vertical dimension of "territorial coverage" 



12/ Theoretical aspects of joint programmes, joint organizations and 

interorganizational relationships are discussed by Michael Aiken and 
Jerald Hage in "Organizational interdependence and intra-organizational 
structure" American Sociological Review, vol. 55^ No. 6, Dec. 1968 , pp. 912 ff. 
Some of the difficulties of distinguishing between co-ordination and joint 
action are also alluded to by Roland Warren in his discussion of unitary, 
federative, coalitional and social-choice types of contexts in which 
community organizations operate in "The Interorganizational field as a focus 
for investigation". Administrative Science Quarterly, December I 967 , PP«596 ff. 
See also F.E. Emery and E.L. Trist, "The causal texture of organizational 
environments". Human Relations, vol. I 8 , Wo. 1, 1965^ PP. 21 ff. 
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are shown local programmes, regional (subnational) programmes and national 
programmes. These also show degrees of scope that can be correlated with the number 
of administrative subdivisions and the complexity of operational factors. 

In the nine-cell model presented below, programme structure and spatial 
coverage can then be graduated from the simplest fomn of programme in the lower 
left-hand comer (an amplified sectoral programme having coverage in only one 
locality), to the most complex type in the upper right-hand corner (a Joint action 
programme having national coverage). The model thus offers a continuum of 
programme types that can be used for classifying programmes either within a country 
or among a number of countries . 

V/hen the 110 programmes are distributed among the nine types indicated in this 
model, a very high proportion (ninety-one) are found to be national in scope. Only 
thirteen are regional, and eight are of purely local scope. Three explanations for 
this distribution immediately come to mind. Most Latin American countries have 
unified governmental systems. Even those countries with federal systems (Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela) tend to produce highly centralized 
administrative systems in which the national Governments and the major 
municipalities provide most public services. 

Secondly, th'e concept of community development proposed in the Council 
document strongly favours the creation of national programmes. It is difficult 
to find examples of local multisectoral programmes that have an important impact, 
especially in countries with weak governmental institutions and relatively few 
private agencies at the local level. The slightly higher number of regional 
programmes in the selection probably can be accounted for because provincial, state 
and regional bodies can command greater resources. Even so, the number appears to 
be disproportionately low, particularly in view of the growing interest in integral 
regional development systems in a large number of Latin American countries. 

This leads one to suspect, thirdly, that the set of programmes that has been 
selected in this study is not really representative of the over-all situation. 

The information obtained probably contains a natural bias because it has been drawn 
from the agencies to which international organizations have easiest access. In 
the future more effort must be made to select programmes of regional scope, and 
thus assure that a more accurate sample of all programmes is obtained. Local 
activities, especially in urban areas, also deserve more attention; however, even 
when the organization of programmes is localized in its structure, the stimulus 
vCxy often comes from national agencies, as in the case of the joint programmes 
of several large Colombian, Mexican, Peruvian and Venezuelan cities. 



II. Characteristics and trends of the programmes 

A comparative study of the descriptive information that has been compiled 
suggests a number of generalizations on two important questions - the nature and 
scope of the programmes, and their relationships to each other within the context 
of national development. 

An outstanding characteristic of such programmes in most countries is their 
number and variety. The exhuberant plurality of the programmes was already noted 
in the earlier studies of community development programmes mentioned above. 
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Arother obvious feature of the programmes is their vide territorial and 
substantive distribution. They appear in both rural and urban areas. They are 
carried out by all kinds of agencies in both the public and private sectors. A 
high proportion of programmes is concentrated in sectoral technical services at 
the national level. The widespread emergence of sectoral programmes of either 
an amplified or an integral kind in the fields of agriculture, education, social 
welfare, health, labour, public works and co-operatives seems to be especially 
characteristic of Latin American countries. Of equal interest - and perhaps 
directly related to the interest of sectoral agencies in creating their own 
internal multisectoral activities - is the accelerating rate of programme 
reorganization and the creation of new kinds of activity structures in the past 
several years. About one-half of all the programmes studied have been created, 
modified, or reorganized since I963. 

The information available also reveals that the kinds of programmes, the 
types of agencies administering them, and the legal authority for their creation 
are extremely varied. No one policy can be discemed. Instead, the decision 
as to when to create or reorganize, and what form the new instrument of action 
should take seems to reflect a large number of different policies quite unrelated 
to each other. Programmes are set up on the basis of presidential decrees, acts 
of parliament, ministerial decrees, agency fiat or administrative disposition. 
Behind these varied and sometimes contradictory decisions appear many kinds of 
motivations or objectives. 

The programmes are predominantly rural in their coverage. This should not be 
interpreted as indicating that more resources exist for rural action. In fact, it 
may mean quite the opposite, that combined shortages of agency resources and 
relative ease in mobilizing local community resources have led to a more rapid 
extension of programmes to rural areas. It also can be interpreted as evidence 
that the national agencies, which have in the past failed to extend their services 
to rural areas, now wish to enlarge their territorial coverage without having 
obtained (or as a means of obtaining) a commensurate allocation of funds. Such 
agencies have a legal basis for assuming a national scope but are unable to begin 
new or amplified activities in the entire coimtry. The expansion takes place 
gradually by adding operating units in scattered areas. Coverage is rarely 
ccmplete throughout the nation. 

As the agencies offer broader services, they tend to emphasize local 
participation and to apply community development methods. It is common to find 
agencies with similar activities working in adjacent local areas, having reached 
a "gentlemen's agreement" to keep out of each other's way. 

Vflnen viewed against the physical and socio-economic features of the coimtries, 
the programmes reveal patterns of coverage that are generally similar throughout 
the continent. The dispersed rural population has been neglected, as wide expanses 
of semi-arid or tropical regions are hardly touched by technical services. Where 
the opposition of landowners impedes work, the agencies rarely attempt to provide 
services on haciendas . plantations or large commercial fams unless the lands are 
affected by agrarian reform. The patchwork coverage by mary agencies may be found 
concentrated among smallholder populations (owners of minifundios ) and the low- 
income shantytown dwellers ^marginal populations) of urban areas, Mexico, 

Venezuela and Chile have made notable efforts to provide more balanced coverage of 
most rural areas. 
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In spite of the rapid shift of populations to urban areas and the grave social 
and economic problems that have appeared in relatioii to urbanization and 
industrialization, urban programmes are not keeping pace with the expansion of 
rural ones. The material available indicates that there are fewer new urban 
programmes, and that the total coverage of populations in urban areas by integral 
activities remains relatively limited. 

This,, rather strangely, has occurred in spite of the fact that rural programmes 
cluster in regions with urban growth centres that serve as bases of operations for 
work in rural areas. One concludes that rural and urban activities are almost 
totally dichotomized: an agency engaged in either of the two rarely ventures into 
the other, in spite of the fact that most agencies are eager to amplify the 
interdisciplinary or substantive scope of their work. Hence the numbe.T of agencies 
having both rural and urban coverage is very small, even though the need for local 
action programmes in the smaller cities (many of which are also "exploding") is 
very great. 

Urban programmes generally concentrate on substantive activities related to 
housing and urbanization. Standard social services - well established in primary 
cities, with their own facilities, personnel and clientele - see no need for 
integrating or co-ordinating their activities in joint action systems. Some urban 
agencies for ideological and other reasons are little disposed to resort to self- 
help activities and the mobilization of popular participation, even as a "cheap" 
means of increasing their resources; however, the mounting problems of shantytowns 
and marginal groups are making it imperative to develop suitable self-help 
techniques within the urban context. Although considerable experimentation has 
been done in Lima, Caracas, Mexico, Guayaquil, Cali, Bogota, Medellfn, Santiago 
and Montevideo, a standard formula or "model" has not yet emerged in Latin America 
for integral local programmes in urban areas. The most effective work is often 
done by housing and urbanization agencies having amplified activities. These may 
include related efforts in communi^^ organization, the development of community 
infrastructure and equipment, leadership training and adult education. The economic 
problems of urban marginal popialations present the greatest substantive challenge: 
relatively few effective activities have been attempted in vocational education or 
in the development of employment opportunities, small industries and crafts, savings 
and loan co-operatives, or production co-operatives. 

Administrative oj’ganization and levels of planning of the programmes remain 
conventionally centralized. It is quite clear that national planning has had little 
effect on the functional co-ordination of the ministeries and agencies that carry 
out multisectoral activities in local areas - except in Venezuela. In most countries 
planners have not considered the regionalization of development activities as Joint 
programmes to be undertaken by multiple agencies. Little attention has been given 
to the integration of sectoral activities in nsticnal planning. In most cases the 
sectoral programmes are packaged into separate volumes of a "plan" with very little 
substantive relationship to each other. A few integral or mioltisectoral programmes 
have been included in the plans when their activities did not interfere with or 
duplicate many of the sectoral programmes, but most of the programmes of local 
integral action are not included at all. 
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Theoretical discussions of community and local development programmes usually 
being with two basic assumptions. First, village communities are considered a 
predominant and widely distributed social module for local development activities. 
Secondly, it is taken for granted that the various technical services at the local 
level can be most effectively provided by an integral programme centred in a single 
agency to which other sectoral activities may be related in some way. From these 
premises organizational and methodological guidelines have been derived, as 
observed above. 

In most underdeveloped regions, such programmes are implemented by a number 
of technicians and multipurpose village-level workers, animateurs or leaders. The 
essential difference in approach between organizations in Latin America and those 
in other parts of the world lies in the rejection of the use of the multipurpose 
village worker. l4/ As we have seen, Latin American agencies are willing to accept 
the need for a wide range of comprehensive technical activities, but they prefer to 
carry out activities through the use of an interdisciplinary team of professionals 
or technicians, all of whom are qualified to apply the community development methods 
as practical skills for working with local groups. When it is necessary to amplify 
the substantive content of the sectoral programmes, the agencies add personnel from 
other professional disciplines to their staff. Thus the methods used and the nature 
of the skills required together directly influence intra-organizational structure. 
Amplified and integral types of progreimmes are usually broken down into sectoral 
subprogrammes, each having its own professional and auxiliary personnel, for all 
of whom community development methods are regarded as a body of supplementary 
professional skills. The training of personnel for these activities usually has 
followed the pattern of teaching some of the substantive skills used in sectoral 
services (each of which corresponds to a profession), in addition to the concepts 
and methods of comm\mity development. 

The substantive content of these methods is tending to become increasingly 
complex. Consequently, a new profession is beginning to emerge, based on these 
skills. In many countries the community development technician has become 
indispensable in agencies implementing multisectoral programmes at the local level. 

In addition to the content mentioned in connexion with the Co\mcil's definition 
of the community development approach - and which includes motivational activities, 
community organization and community education - new tasks are gradually being 
identified with this community development methods component. These vary a good 
deal among countries, but appear to include especially the formulation and execution 
of social survey analyses, microplanning (programming multidisciplinary activities 
at the local level), the improvement in communications between agencies and 
\ comm\mity groups, the identification and training of local leaders in connexion 

with comm\mity education, and evaluation and review of programmes. 

However, it would be erroneous to infer that this methods component has begun 
to solidify into a coherent and formalized body of skills. This cannot happen 
until the methods become the object of professional delimitation, standardization 



l4/ Only one programme, that of the Agricultural Extension and Comm\mity 

Development Service of the Ministry of Agriculture in Bolivia, has been found 
to train and employ village-level multipurpose workers , 
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and transmittal through education. For the reasons indicated in the first part of 
this paper, it will probably be some time longer before the substantive dimensions 
of this new profession crystallize. However, in Latin America there has been a 
rather clear divergence of community development as an emerging body of formal 
skills away from the social work profession. Many of the schools of social work 
are adding commimity development to their curriculvim as a new field parallel to 
social case work and social group work. But outside the social work field, 

CD methods are gradually coming to be seen as an interdisciplinary field within 
the social sciences, in particularly close relation to sociology. The emphasis in 
training has also swung away from the intersectoral eclecticism of former years: 
at present the view appears to be gaining favour that community development methods 
are to be added to the sectoral disciplines within a coherent programme, eind do not 
represent merely a potpourri of techniques drawn from other disciplines. If this 
is so, then one may conclude that the trend in the creation of a set of methods 
identified specifically with community development concepts has begim to move in 
the direction of those substantive activities identified above as relating to 
participation and mobilization. During the past several years, these have been 
given particular attention in several theoretical papers relating commvmity 
development to national development. 1*5/ 



B . Organizational structure and interrelations 

Study of the trends in structural changes as revealed in the typology of 
programmes above indicates that in the future the sectoral agencies will continue 
to be the preferred instruments for the execution of local development activities . 
Many of the sectoral agencies have only begun to work actively in such programmes. 
The current ferment in the creation and reorganization of programmes represents an 
effort of these agencies to modify their territorial and substantive coverage so 
that they can contribute more effectively to national development through the 
mobilization of populations, institutions and resources at the local level. 

As these agencies within the ministries amplify their substantive activities, 
they tend on the one hand to eliminate the reasons for the creation of additional 
integral programmes executed by special-purpose agencies (community development, 
agrarian reform, rural development, Indian integration), while on the other they 
strengthen the bureaucratic bases and the complexity of operations of the central 
government ministries. 



15/ See Venezuela, Oficina Central de Coordinacidn y Planificacidn (CORDIPLAN), 

La Participacidn Popular como Recurso del Desarrollo e Instrvimento de 
Integra ci 6 n Nacional . Caracas. 1967; ECLA. op.cit .t Rub4n D. Utria, 

Desarrollo Hacional , Participacidn Popular y Desarrollo de la Comunidad en 
America Latina . CREFAL, Patzcuaro, Mexico, 19^9; Carlos Acedo Mendoza, 
Desarrollo Comimal y Promocidn Popular . Fondo Editorial Comim, Caracas, I 968 . 
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Yet while there appears to be a growing resistance among policy-makers to the 
creation of more autonomous agencies, the total number of programmes designed to 
promote development at the local level is manifestly increasing. There are a 
number of reasons for this tendency. The physical and administrative composition 
of Latin American countries requires that programmes be fitted both substantively 
and structurally to various conditions. The concept of development regions has 
been gradually crystallizing as a new focus in global economic and social planning. 
A number of planning organisms are now engaged in the regionsilization of plans and 
programmes. l6/ This new approach in national pieinning will lead eventually to the 
creation of additional programmes with area or regional dimensions. 

Moreover, political changes in Latin America have provided an important 
incentive for the creation of new programmes in the ^jast, and can be expected to 
continue to do so in the future. In 1958 a newly installed Government created 
Acci6n Comunal in Colombia. In 1959 the new political generation of Venezuela 
initiated the Community Development Programme of CORDIPLAN; again in the same 
country ten years later a new regime is installing a programme called 
Promocidn Popular. In 1964 political success by a new party in Peru led to the 
organization of Cooperacidn Popular, while in the same year the new Government of 
Guatemala initiated the Joint Action National Programme of Community Development. 
Chile began its experiment with Promoci6n Popular in the same year, and reorganized 
the Rural Development Institute and the agrarian reform programme. In 1966 the 
inauguration of a new Government in Colombia led to the establishment of 
Integraci6n Popular as a modification of Acci6n Comunal. Many other examples can be 
found. 

The significance of these happenings is that they point toward a trend of 
growing programme complexity in both territorial and substantive dimensions, and 
that this tendency therefore demands organizational structures that are also more 
highly articulated. In the foregoing analysis, it has been shown that in a number 
of countries attempts have been made to bind some agencies having common community 
development activities into a joint programme. For the present the trend appears 
to be away from the creation of more multipurpose agencies, and toward the 
expansion of activities through interorganizational structures. 

Not too much should be made of this. If there is an observable trend in this 
direction, it is still a weak one. But the tendency receives support from current 
thinking in public administration, where systems analysis is replacing the older 
line-and-staff concepts so closely tied to organizational hierarchy, it also 
receives support from the community development concept in which sill of the 
organizations acting at the local level are considered to be part of a common 
effort. Yet there is some evidence that the planners and agency executives are 
more willing now to innovate and experiment with new patterns of organizationsil 
structui'e. In the past several years, significant advances have been made in this 
direct? jn in Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guyana and Peru at the 
national level, and in the Lerma region of Mexico and the Department of Antioquia 
in Colom ia. 



l6/ These include planning units in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela. 
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Of course there are many difficulties to be overcome. Where advances have 
been made in the establishment of such interorganizational structures, they may 
also be undone by political changes. Nevertheless, many of the barriers to 
interagency joint activity have been broken down - either as a result of the 
personal interest of Presidents of some countries in creating interagency programmes, 
or as an outgrovrth of the mounting conflict among agencies already performing 
programmes of an amplified or integral type. Some are finding that the best 
alternative to conflict is co-operation. 



III. Conclusions 

The foregoing examination of the heterogeneous community and local development 
programmes of Latin America has made it possible to identify a number of trends. 
Broad patterns of substantive and organizational structure can be found by 
employing analytical tools that break the programmes down into their constituent 
activities. It has been possible to develop an instrument for classifying the 
broad category of integral local development programmes into which community 
development concepts and methods have been assimilated. 

It seems probable on the basis of this analysis that the proliferation of 
such programmes will continue, but that multisectoral autonomous national agencies 
will tend to become less important in Latin America in years ahead, while 
combinations of amplified sectoral and regional activity systems will increase. 

At the present time it is difficult to foresee how the existing dichotomy between 
rural and urban programmes may be overcome; however, the information available 
clearly indicates that insufficient attention is being given by Governments to urban 
comraimity development programmes. It may be expected that the continuing urban 
explosion of most Latin American countries will bring pressure upon Governments 
to devote more attention to the cities and that programmes having urban or regional 
coverage will multiply in the future. 

It can also be concluded that two particular policy issues will attract the 
attention of theoreticians and practitioners during the next decade. One of these 
Can be expected to grow out of the trend toTOrd the definition of community 
development as a body of professional skills. This in turn will require the 
delimitation of the specific substantive activities that specialists will perform 
in the context of multisectoral programmes. The professionalization of community 
development is needed, but if it is to occur, a much greater effort will have to 
be made by Governments and international agencies in refining its methods through 
action research. There is sufficient experience in the transference of concepts 
and techniques in this fie^d to indicate that the methods should be perfected 
indigenously, and not imported as finished products from other regions of the world. 

Consequently, it may be expected that greater emphasis will have to be given 
to the establishment of interagency training institutions and interdisciplinary 
study centres in universities. These institutions would have an important research 
role to play, and would have to provide some leadership in the development of the 
new profession. 






Secondly, it appears that interorganizationail structure will become one of the 
chief policy issues in the years immediately ahead. Evidence has been accumulating 
that the introduction of the community development concept into Latin American 
multisectoral programmes has been a factor contributing to changes in the 
organizational environment. The idea of the integral programme at the local level 
has reinforced the natural interest of the sectoral agencies in broadening the 
coverage and the content of their activities. At the same time it has enhanced 
the likelihood of interorganizational conflict on the one hand or co-operation on 
the other. Much of the information gathered in the study points to this 
conclusion. 

As the agencies simplify their activities in various substantive fields, the 
organizational environment within areas or regions gradually becomes "saturated". 

This situation may be said to exist when conflict among agencies leads to 
inefficiency, the elimination of some organizations to make room or provide 
resources for others, or to the positive response of seeking solutions to the problem 
of saturation through co-operation. At this point the community development 
approach has a unique contribution to offer, for it has been postulated on the 
necessity of co-ordination or joint action by organizations working in a given 
locality, region or country. 

By using the insights gained from the classification of programmes in the 
model presented above, it is possible to propose that organizational interdependence 
can lead to the rationalization of complex activities at the different spatial levels. 
As a coherent matrix for relating programmes to each other, each of these levels 
represents a defined organizational environment. In regard to these different 
levels, some principles can be derived that should be applied in planning and 
policy-making. They may be stated as follows: 

(a) Any number of programmes within a local area, a region or a coimtry may 
be considered as a set when they have the common substantive elements that 
characterize commimity and local development actions; 

(ii) All programmes within this set may have some relationship to each other 
as they expand and evolve. These relationships can be either conflictive or 
harmonious ; 

(c) Any number of local or regional programmes can be complementary so long 
as they do not overlap territorially; 

(ii) Within a local area or region the programmes of a set can be harmonious 
and efficient only if the substantive activities of the several programmes of 
the community and local development category are complementary; 

(a) It follows from the assumptions offered above that amplified sectoral 
programmes and integral programmes will be conflictive if they cover the same 
territorial and/or the same substantive activities. Resolution of the conflict 
can be achieved by rationalizing the substantive content of programmes in order 
to make the technical activities complementary, by rationalizing the territorial 
coverage of the programmes to prevent overlapping, or by a combination of the two. 
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(f) The formulation of a policy regarding the creation or expeinsion of any 
programme either territorily or substantively should be a subject of planning; 
moreover, from the analysis in the model, it is apparent that the only inter- 
organizational solution to this problem lies in the creation of some kind of joint 
programme . 

V/hen these propositions are accepted, the creation of joint programmes and 
interorganizational structures should become a major objective in the future 
evolution of conmnmity and local development progreimmes in most Latin American 
coimtries, in view of the large number of existing activities that need to be 
co-ordinated there. 
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IV. SOME ASPECTS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMEMT 
IN THE CARIBBEM *3/ 



In the recent past four former British colonies 2/ in the Caribbean attained 
full independence, and the constitutional status of some of the Leeward and 
V/indward Islands was changed, making them Associated States to the United 
Kingdom. 5/ Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles are integral parts of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

All the Caribbean countries had been exposed the v/estern rule and influence 
for over three centuries, during which period certain unique relationships with 
the respective metropolitan countries developed. These have left their imprint on 
the nature of economic development, pattern of production and trade, and 
characteristics of social development in the Caribbean. By and large, all the 
countries in the Caribbean are producers of primary commodities for export to the 
metropolitan centres and are heavily dependent on the latter for imports of 
manufactured goods and even basic foodstuffs. The respective metropolitan country 
offers special preferential arrangements on the exports (mainly sugar, fresh fruit 
and spices) of the Caribbean countries, which in turn accord preferences to the 
metropolitan countries for the whole gamut of imported items. 

The abolition of slavery ushered in a new phase of social relations, mainly 
ovJing to the exodus of the freed slaves from the plantations and the supply of 
new labour from outside the region, particularly from India. These factors led to 
the evolution of a rich cultural diversity in the Caribbean countries and to a 
conflict between the peasant and plantation systems of production. 

I. SCME CCMMCN REGICNAL FACTCRS AFFECTING RURAL AND CCMMUNITY DEVELCPMENT 

An important factor favourable to community and rural development of the 
region is the prevalence of a considerably high degree of literacy which, together 
with prolonged exposure to western influence, has resulted in a general 
receptivity on the part of the rural population to innovations and new ideas. 



* Prepared by the Economic Commission for Latin America. 

l/ The term "Caribbean" is used here to denote only the English-speaking 
countries in the Caribbean. Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. 

2/ Jamaica (August I962), Trinidad and Tobago (August I962), Guyana (May i960) 
and Barbados (November I966), 

The West Indies Associated States are Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St. Kitts 
Nevis-Anguilla, and St. Lucia. The other two islands in the Leeward/Windward 
group, Montserrat and St. Vincent, ere yet to attain associated statehood. 

jj/ For a fuller treatment of this theme, see Lloyd Braithwaite, "Social and 

political aspecgs of rural develojment in the West Indies", Social e nd Economic 
Studies , vol. 17, No. 5, September I968. (Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, University of the West Indies). 
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Secondly, the levels of aspirations of the rural people are quite high owing 
mainly to the facilities of communication between the urban and the rural sectors. 

Also, as it has been said, "the integration into the western world has produced a 
typical peasant mentality in which the 'community* and 'tribal' and group 
loyalties were minimized because of the predominantly economic orientation." 

Thirdly, community development, ^ as a means of accelerating economic growth 
and social advance, has found acceptance by all the Governments and it generally 
enjoys the support of top political leadership. There are, however, certain 
factors of constraint which are of special concern to community development in 
the region. | 

Despite the need - both from the economic and the social points of view - for 
developing intensive and diversified peasant farming, there is, owing to historical 
reasons, a widespread bias against agriculture among rural populations. Thus there 
is the phenomenon of what is termed "agricultural communities which do not like i 

agriculture", whose attitude has been prejudiced by the archetype of the rural ' 

proletariat of the past, the plantation worker. There is also the paradox of the 
simultaneous existence of two strong pulls, "land apathy" engendered by 
socio-psyc hological factors and "land hunger" generated by economic factors. The 
situation has been worsened by outmoded systems of land tenure in many countries 
in the Caribbean. ^ 

I 

Experience in different developing countries has shown that community j 

development can be an effective means of mobilizing manpower resources for diverse I 

productive and essential projects that would both provide gainful employment for 
local manpower and result in the creation of production assets and infrastructure ' 

facilities. In the Caribbean, however, efforts in this direction tend to be ! 

impeded by the prevalence of unduly high wage rates both in the public sector and ' 

in the private sector, notably in the petroleum, sugar and bauxite industries. \ 

This results in another paradox, namely the existence of a labour shortage and ! 

massive unemployment in the same region. | 

j 

Another factor that causes concern is the growing migration to the 
metropolitan areas. There is an urgent need for a well-planned, composite urban 
community development programme for the metropolitan areas. 7/ 



5 / Ibid , p. 265. 

By this is meant certain fundamental principles inherent in the concept of 
community development, like an integrated approach to development and the 
attendant provision of extension and technical services to the communities in 
a co-ordinated way, the correspondence of local development activities to the 
needs of the communities, the implementation of local developrceiit projects on 
a basis of partnership between the Government and the communities, and stress 
on local initiative and popular participation. 

'Jj The Caribbean Regional Training Workshop on Community Development and Local 
Government, held in March I968, drew pointed attention to this and also 
suggested a prcgrcmjte pattern in this behalf. See "Report of the Caribbean 
Regional Training Workshop on Community Development and Local Government" 

(E/CW.12/L.57), pp. 15-17. 
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Shortage of vocational skills, particularly among the younger elements of 
the working force, inhibits their becoming effective participants in economic 
development. As in other parts of Latin America, the youth population in the 
Caribbean is rapidly growing. Persons in the age-range 0-lU constitute kS per cent 
of the population in Guyana, ^5 per cent in Jamaica, and h 2 per cent in Trinidad 
and Tobago. A disturbing aspect of the youth phenomenon in the region is the very 
sizable number os school drop-outs at the conclusion of the primary stage. The 
result is that most youngsters in their teens who have not had an opportunity to 
enter secondary school and whose elementary school education was geared primarily 
to the academic preparation for the grammar school, enter the working force 
without skills and very often without the educational and attitudinal base 
conducive to the acquisition of skills. The debilitating effect of the prolonged 
unavailability of employment opportunities - even in the unskilled field - and their 
lack of qualifications for skilled Jobs create in the youth an unwholesome 
attitude towards society. 

Finally, the historical fact that social welfare measures in the Caribbean 
based on the recommendations of the Royal Commission of I938, were introduced as an 
immediate palliative to relieve the social unrest then prevalent in the region - 
v/ithout an organized and sponsored effort to bring local groups and institutions 
into the picture - still hinders popular participation and institution building. 

II. EXISTING COMMUNITY DEVELOPMEMT PROGRAMMES^/ IN THE REGION; AN •VERVIEW 

The Caribbean Regional Workshop on Community Development and Local Government 
held in March I968 reviewed the existing position on community development in the 
different countries of the region, based on statements presented by the delegates. 
The salient points in the review are as follows: 

(a) The community development approach has been generally accepted by all 
the Governments in the region; 

(b) Except in Jamaica, where there is a geographic selectivity, in all other 
countries the programme is nation-wide in coverage. However, as regards sectoral 
emphases (in terms of fields of activity), the position differs in various 
countries in the region) 

(c) Though the programme pattern, content and emphases vary from country to 
country, there is a noticeable trand in most of the countries towards strengthening 
the economic content of community development programmes; 

(d) Though an organized and set programme of urban community development is 
yet to evolve, there is common awareness of the need for such a programme in the 
region; in some countries, steps have been taken to introduce schemes of a community 
community development nature in urban areas; 



This term is used to cover specifically designated community development 
programmes, which go under that nomenclature, and other multisectoral 
programmes that tear the strategy and characteristics of community 
development. 
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(e) In most countries^ there is a separate field staff for community 
development (as distinct from the headquarters staff) with a specified 
geographical area to cover. In some cases^ however^ there is a need for augmenting 
the complement of staff; 

(f) Supervision and guidance by the senior staff are provided to the field 
functionaries mostly through periodic staff conferences and a review of the 
diaries and itineraries of the field personnel. There is^ however^ a case for 
further strengthening and refining the reporting system; 

(g) Co-ordination - at both the central and the field levels - v/ith 
ministries and agencies dealing with different sectors of development^ is 
generally effected through informal contacts and ad hoc meetings and conferences. 
Two Governments are considering a proposal to set up a formal interministerial 
co-ordination committee. Another Government has already taken a decision to 
establish a committee at the field level consisting of {i) all the field officers 
of the ministries concerned with rural development, (ii) representatives of 
village community development committees in the area ( iii ) select local persons 
interested in development to be nominated by the Government, and (iv) the field 
level community development officer; 

(h) There are arrangements in all the countries for training community 
development officials and voluntary leaders, including members of community 
development committees, youth clubs etc., though there are variations in the 
content, pattern and duration of the training courses. Training arrangements need 
to be further intensified, streamlined and refined; 

(i) On the v/hoie, there is no formal link betv/een the community development 
agency and the local government body; but in some countries local government 
institutions and ad hoc community development committees and councils are 
beginning to meet for mutual consultations. 9/ 

A statement giving a comparative picture of certain aspects of community 
development in three principal countries in the region, namely Guyana, Jamaica and 
Trinidad and Tobago, may be seen in the annex to this chapter. 

III. EMERGING TRENDS 

A noteworthy feature of community development in all countries in the region 
has been the growing and more pointed attention devoted to youth development. 
Jamaica has had the youth camp programme for a little over a decade and Trinidad 
and Tobago started these activities in 1964. In Guyana, a similar project was 
started in I968 and the Associated States are contemplating a schemem to have 
youth camps on a subregional basis to serve eight countries. In Trinidad and 
Tobago, an expanded scheme of National Youth Service, the broad aim of which is 
"the provision of basic education as well as civic and vocational training for 
unemployed young men and women between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one" 10 / 
lias been formulated. 




^ See "Report of the Caribbean Regional Training Workshop on Community 
Development and Local Governiuent" (E/CN.12/L.37) pp. 7-8. 

10/ Government of Trinidad and Tobago, Draft Third Five-Year Plan: 1969-1973^ 

p. 384. 
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With regard to priorities and emphases in formulating programmes, there is a 
growing awareness that the economic content of community development schemes should 
be given particular attention. 

As regards programming techniques, there is an increasing recognition of the 
need foi^ securing a closer blending between community development and over-all 
national planning effort. There is a widespread realization that while community 
development aj.ds national development programmes by a consistent and continuous 
generation of conditions favourable to economic and social advance at the local 
level and by enabling the local communities to visualize their needs and projects 
in the broader framework of the national plan, the different sectoral programmes 
of the ministries dealing with rural development provide opportunities and 
incentives for the communities to participate in development. 11 / 

Perhaps the most significant trend is the general acceptance of the approach 
of planning and carrying out CD programmes in regional units. Participants in 
the Caribbean Regional Training Workshop on Community Development and Local 
Government commended this technique, stating that "in the context of the social 
structure in the region, the concept of a ’self-sufficient' village community is 
not realistic." 12 / 

0 . .e of the three areas of study of the Workshop was the prerequisites for 
local planning. It proposed a framework of survey of the area as a preliminary to 
the formulation of area plans, both of the potential needs, and physical 
characteristics of the area and of the typology of the communities ii/ living in 
it. The Workshop made a specific suggestion that in drawing up area plans, the 
possibility of identifying vjhat could be called "focal points and growth" in the 
area and designing special measures for the development of these centres should 
be explored. It is interesting to note that the Draft Third Five-Year Plan 
1969-1973 of Trinidad and Tobago contains in it a specific strategy for regional 
planning. The central planners of Trinidad and Tobago visualize regional 
planning as a means of "properly integrating" development activities of both 
national and local significance. They also propose to follow the concept of 
"growth poles". Ik / The adoption of this strategy will lead to detailed research 
in the spatial consequences of social and economic change. I3/ 



11/ The Caribbean Regional Training Workshop on Community Development and Local 
Government held in March I968 reccr.nended that the central planning units 
should include a social planner, besides an economist and a physical planner 
and that central planners should involve top Community Development Officers in 
the different stages of formulation of the sectoral components of tht; 
national plan* See "Report of the Caribbean Regional Training Workshop on 
Community Development and Local Government" (e/cn. 12 /l. 37 ) • 

12/ Ibid . , p. 10 . 

13/ The scheme suggested by tne Workshop was a modification of Dr. Robert Redfield's 
scheme of f olk-urtari continuum based on his anthropological research in Mexico. 

14/ Government of Trinidad and Tobago, Draft Third Five-Yeaj Plan: ig 69 "* 1973 , 

p. 10. 

21/ A plea for such a study was made by Mr. G.E. Cuiaper in the Third West Indies 
Agricultural Eccncmics Conference held in April I96S. See his "Non-economic 
factors influencing rural development planning", Social and Economic Studies , 
vol. 17, No-. September I968 (institute of Social and Economic Research, 
University of the West Indies). 




Another important factor in the Caribbean is the intensification of efforts by 
the countries in the region in the past fev; months towards greater and closer 
economic co-operation among themselves. They have recently signed the Caribbean 
Free Trade Agreement, An important provision in this Agreement is the 
Agricultural IVIarketing Protocol which has been devised as a positive instrument 
for encouraging intraregional trade in agricultural products. The envisaged 
reorientation of the Caribbean economies within the framework of a formula for 
regional economic co-operation will engender far-reaching ’*non-economic*’ changes^ 
especially in the fields of specialization of roles^ community organizations^ 
labour relations^ occupational and geographical shifts and local institutional 
structures. Social and community development in the region would^ in this 
process^ assume greater complexity and wider dimensions, l6/ 

There has been intensification and better systematization of training 
programmes in the Caribbean. Indeed^ the objectives of the. Caribbean Regional 
Training Workshop included a review of the existing training programmes in 
different countries and the formulation of a common basic framework of 
orientation and job training that could be adopted by all the countries in the 
area. Following up the recommendations of the Workshop^ training programmes at 
the country level are being conducted. As the •lext step from this Workshop there 
is a proposal to hold another regional workshop on integrated rural development^ 
taking in participants from ministries concerned with rural development and with 
central planning. There is also a suggestion mooted by the Prime Minister of 
Trinidad and Tobago to hold a seminar at the ministerial level from which may 
evolve ”a co-ordinated policy in community development for Caribbean progress^ 
oriented towards the improvement of the human resources of the region as a means 
of complementing the economic unity which is now imminent,” 17 / 



16/ It is noteworthy that the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago visualized 
an onerous role for community development in the task of preparing the 
"ccrmunity at large to adjust itself to the new environment and to the 
technological and regional changes which are taking place at break-neck speed 
around us”. See ^Report of the Caribbean Regional Training V/orkshop on 
Community Development and Local Government” (e/cN,12/l,57); P* 58. 



17/ 



Ibid. 



Annex 



SOME ASPECTS OF CONMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
IN IHREE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 



Country 



GUYANA 



JAMAICA 



TRINIDAD 

AND 

TOBAGO 



Programne areas 



Current emphases 
and priorities 



Geographic 

coverage 



Apex Training 
agency arrange- 
responsihle ments 



Self-*help projects in the 
fields of agriculture 
(e.g. reconditioning of 
farms); education (e.g. 
construction of school 
buildings a/ and teachers' 
quarters); conmunications 
(e.g. construction of air- 
strips in the interior) 
water control (e.g. sea and 
river defence schemes); 
health (e.g. construction of 
health centres); recreation 
(e.g. construction of 
community centies); cottage 
industries and handicrafts; 
nutrition education and 
youth development 

Crafts, home economics, 
literacy, co-operatives, 
sports and arts and 
youth development 



School construction, 
agricultuTta.1 rTjJects 
and youth development 



Country-wide 

coverage 



Community 
Development 
Division in 
the Prime 
Minister's 
Office b/ 



Pre- service 

training 

( Orientation 

and generic 

courses) and 

in-service 

training 

including 

"refresher 

conferences" 



A broad-based adult 
education programme 
(including home economics 
and agricultural education 
in community centres 
constructed with self-help); 
the Better Village 
.Programme; a special works 
programme aimed at once at 
village Improvement and 
provision of employment, 
handicrafts and youth 
development 



Crafts and youth 


Programme in 


Ministry of 


Induction 


development 


operation in 


Youth and 


training for 




100 selected 


Comnrunity 


the village 




villages. 


Development: 


officers (the 




the coverage 


and within 


front-line 




to be 


the frame- 


(Workers) and 




expanded 


work of the 


refresher 




gradually c/ 


Ministry*:, 
responsi- 
bility, the 
Social 
Development 
Commission, 
a statutory 
body d/ 


courses 
including 
periodic staff 
conferences) 
and in-service 
training for 
village 
officers and 
the supervisory 
staff 


Adult education 


Country- wide 


Community 


Pre- service 


programme , 


coverage 


Development 


training for 


handicrafts and 




Division of 


front-line 


youth development 




the Ministry 
of Planning 
and 

Development 
headed by a 


workers , 
recurrent in- 
service 
training for 
all categories 






Minister of 
State 

(re sponsible 
to the Prime 
Minister ) 

\dio is in 
charge of 
Finance and 
Planning and 
Development 
l! 


of staff and 
periodic 
conferences , 
workshops and 
seminars 
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a/ The self-help school construction programne in Guyana is implemented vith assistance from the World Pood 
Programne. An interim appraiseil of the project was conducted in November 19^7 by a UN/UNESCO/WFP Team, 

b/ There is a 'Parliamentary Secretary in charge of Community Development, 

c/ In addition, the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board, which was set up to utilize the funds derived from a 
tax on sugar exports for welfare measiires and programmes for improving the living conditions of sugar 
workers and their families, operates a multisectoral programme of community development in the nineteen 
sugar areas throughout the island. These areas are excluded from the purview of the IQO- Village Programne, 

d/ There are four separate agencies in the Comnlsaion - The Social Development Agency, the Youth Development 
Agency, the Craft Development Agency and the Sports Development Agency, each ui^er the charge of a 
Director. 



V. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE* 



I. BACKGROUND AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

To describe conimunity development is an interesting but by no means simple 
matter. This is especially true of community development in western Europe because 
of the major differences in economic and social structure and their stages of 
development among the countries that make up this region. The potential use of 
community development in developing regions has been known for ten to twenty years 
but, although the first major United Nations publication on the subject was issued 
in 1953^ the application of CD as a new instrument of policy has taken time. 

Adapting its basic principles and working methods to the situation and problems of 
communities in western Europe has taken even longer. Moreover, only slowly do 
administrators and executive staff in different fields learn the value and 
implications of community development. As a result, training for community 
development is of even more recent date and has taken place in but a few countries. 
As far as literature on community development is concerned, western Europe has, 
until very recently, been dependent on the experience and knowledge gained in other 
parts of the world. 

Few regions derive unity from geography alone. The countries they include 
usually differ widely in administrative, economic, social, climatic and other 
respects. The distance from the North Cape in Scandinavia to Sicily, off 

southern Italy, is great, not only geographically but qualitatively, in the variety 
of economic structures and ways of life it covers. There are vast differences 
between the mountain farmers in the Alps of France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany and 
Austria and those in the low countries of north-western Europe. The Mediterranean 
fishermen ’live and work in quite different circumstances from those of the Baltic, 
where fishing is an industry. Where cities are concerned, each town has its own 
history and its own identity, and a specialty that puts its imprint on the 
structure of the urban agglomeration and the way of life of its population. 

There are great differences not only between the countries but also within 
the countries themselves. Even where regions are incorporated in the administrative 
whole of a country, this does not mean that their social, economic and political 
structures and the way of life of their inhabitants are likely to be uniform. For 
instance, there are significant differences between communities situated in the 
Po Plain of Italy and those in the area of the ^^Pund for the South^^ ( Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno ) . Even in small countries such as the Netherlands and Belgium, we see 
dissimilarities in the way of life of communities often no more than 100-200 
kilometres apart. Similarly in the more highly industrialized countries there are 
often notable contrasts between the industrial and rural areas. 



*Gradus Hendriks, Director General for Social Development, Ministry for Cultural 
Affairs, Recreation and Social Affairs, Government of the Netherlands, The Hague. 
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In view of these factors, ar^ comment on community development can only be of 
a general character. Western European society is dynamic: nearly all its States 

are undergoing rapid social change. In addition to this, there has been a 
considerable degree of economic integration and of organization - on a limited 
scale - of European political bodies, for the most part with advisory and 
deliberative powers. Community development is regarded more and more as having a 
function in promoting the well-being of the citizens, and therefore CD policy is - 
or should be - directly concerned with people. Such policy can be made and applied 
without the direct involvement of the individual - and yet he ^ involved. He can 
activate the process, keep it moving and change it. Community development as a 
dimension of the process of local administration implies that it is considered a 
steering instrument in promoting a better functioning of the community. 

The structural changes of most countries in western Europe have taken place 
over an extended period of time. Social institutions are functioning comparatively 
effectively and individual attitudes have been modernized and adapted to continuing 
change. Utilitarian values have replaced dogmas, and motivation for work comes 
from the understanding of the cause-and -effect relationship. In virtually all the 
countries of the region the process of development is well advanced and has become 
self-propelling. The growing prosperity of the highly developed countries is 
benefiting increasingly large sections of the population. Highly organized 
Governments draw up plans for economic and social development and regulate their 
implementation. There are, in addition, many voluntary organizations active in 
every sector. V.Tiy, then, community development? 

From those same positive factors listed above arise many problems, some of 
which community development could help to solve. For example, rapid technological 
and economic progress results in greater economic prosperity, increased purchasing 
power and more leisure time. Economic prosperity for its own sake can never be 
the sole objective of a country or a people. The ultimate goal can only be greater 
general prosperity or, more specifically, the promotion of the economic, social 
and cultural welfare of the population. But the progress of social and cultural 
welfare often fails to keep pace with economic development. This is known as 
social and cultural lag. Though a Government can do much to further social and 
cultural welfare, it is, in the final analysis, the individual, the group - in 
short, the population itself - who must put it into practice. Often, too, the 
population will have to shoulder the responsibility for the content and development 
of welfare activities. 

If the object is to obtain a balanced development of society, economic and 
social development will have to be synchronized. Planning for what is needed for 
social development will have to take place in close consultation with the 
population; the population will also have to play an active part in plan 
implementation. So, in a dynamic society, economic and social development depends 
to a large extent on the efforts made by all sectors of the population. Ideas may 
come from the individual and he, either together with others or on his own, must 
give them form and content. Large-scale development in the economic, social and 
cultural spheres thus begins simply in the form of ideas on the part of one or a 
few individuals. Local action of this sort forms an essential complement to the 
general facilities already in existence. These general facilities can never cover 
all needs, but must be supplemented and differentiated by the local population. 

The starting point of community development in western Europe is not, as in 
some other regions of the world, to be found in low-income, subsistence farming 
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areas, but rather on the fringes of a highly organized market econorr^ with great 
economic and social mobility. In this, environment, characterized by industrial 
development, urbanization and specialization, the local community as a living 
entity is endangered. In such cases, services can be provided better and more 
equitably distributed by common action. In such fields as education, health, child 
care and youth organizations, society cannot rely solely on private entrepreneurs 
engaged in the sale of these services. Civic coherence, community spirit, voluntary 
effort must fill the gap, and it is not merely a coincidence that the origins of 
community development may be found in the countries where these attitudes have 
traditionally been strongest, l/ 

Thus community development has become a method or approach applied to specific 
purposes. For example, the structure of the service for education, of agricultural 
extension, soil conservation or erosion control, of credit and co-operatives, of 
youth care and of many other social services can be organized on the basis of the 
principles of community development. 

The reasoning behind this approach or method is simple but effective - 
community development is flexible, adaptable to circumstances and people’s moods. 

It promises great results by the release of internal resources and correspondingly 
requires only limited resources from outside. The next step, still in the 
context of modern society, is the adaptation of community development principles 
to problem areas - such as urban slums or baclcward river valleys, where the 
application of large-scale outside resources is necessary. Here, too, as in the 
programmes and services mentioned, output can be enlarged by the release of moral, 
physical and financial resources from among the benefited population. There will 
be in addition assistance (also moral, spiritual, organizational) from the outside. 
In all these cases, one could look upon community development as an accessory to 
the continuing processes of modern society. 



II. SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
A. General trend in the social structure 



In many areas of western Europe the development of economic, social and 
cultural life has resulted in both a rapid expansion of urban ax'eas and structural 
changes in rural districts. In addition, technological developments have brought 
about the improvement and extension of communication media. This has contributed 
to a widening of the horizons of life and, in turn, to an increase in the 
mobility of the population. In rural areas in particular this has led to increased 
migration to the cities and to a greater concentration of the remaining population. 
The two processes may be called urbanization and "enlargement of scale". 

In extent and speed the process of urbanization displays many differences not 
only from country to country of western Europe, but also from area to area within 
the same country; the same is true of enlargement of scale. The results are, 
however, similar: an increased concentration of the population in urban areas. 



1/ See E. de Vries, International Review of Community Development ^ i960. No. 5, 

p. 107. 
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and at the same time the **urbanizing” of rural districts. Both these processes may 
have serious social effects, such as those that can arise from the depopulation 
of the rural districts. This may necessitate a reconsideration of the 
distribution of the population and a reappraisal of economic, social and 
physical planning. 

The process of urbanization is closely related to the purpose and 
function of the urban community and the v;ays in which individuals and groups 
live together. Both these aspects are related to the ever-increasing 
industrialization of society and the individualization of man, processes which 
have attained their greatest measure of development in urban communities. 



B, Institutionalization 

A characteristic feature of western European societies is the large number of 
non-governmental and governmental services. The task of the Government has 
assumed much greater proportions than in the past and, as a result, its machinery 
has grown rapidly, both in size and complexity. In many fields, expert officials 
plan and implement measures and activities. Although municipal (local) 
government, elected by the population, is ultimately responsible for this work, 
both quantitatively and functionally the representation of the population in the 
municipal government is on such a narrow basis, and communication with the 
population on the preparation and implementation of measures is frequently so 
limited, that the individual citizen^has ceased to have any sense of being 
personally involved; he no longer feels that he can identify himself with any 
organized body. His influence on decisions and programmes appears to him to be 
either very small or entirely non-existent. 

The same applies to the large number of private organizations in the various 
fields. In most cases they were originally set up by a small, active group from 
among the population for the fulfilment of certain perceived needs. As a result 
of continuing urban growth, the dynamic nature of social life and other factors, 
they are losing their contact with the population. In addition to the problem of 
contact, there is also that of the relevance and efficiency of these institutions- 
Each organization tends to deal with only one aspect of human v;elfare (for example, 
recreation, social work, youth welfare work etc.) and hardly knows what other 
organizations in the same and related fields are doing. As a result, there is not 
only a certain amount of overlapping but, in the functioning of this complex 
system, there are also lacunae which are difficult to detect. Moreover, 
organizations, frequently cling too long to certain objectives and traditional 
methods, without due heed to changing conditions in urban society. 

In other words, traditional organizational forms, whether governmental or 
non-governmental, are not flexible enough to meet the actual needs of individual 
citizens. And yet, formal public and voluntary institutions are essential for 
the proper functioning of society. The main question then is how to promote 
greater flexibility in the large institutions and to increase their systematic 
contact with the population or, to put it differently, how to transform formal 
democracy so that it becomes a living social democracy. Conscious participation 
of the population in the development of their own community and readiness to share 
responsibility in the community are essential if that transformation is to take 
place. 
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C, Individualization 



In most western European countries ^ prosperity has increased and education 
has been emphasized. This has had a considerable influence on the emancipation 
of the individual and on his acquiring a feeling of independence. All kinds of 
organizations and societies have been created to further a variety of causes. 

These institutions served as the starting points for action in which their members 
played an important part. But in recent years ^ there has been a general complaint 
that many of these organizations fail to gain the support of their members and of 
the population. Public apathy towards these associations and organizations is a 
consequence of Increasing individualization^ the segmentation of the community into 
various sub-cultures ^ and centralization; which has weakened individual activity 
and created a number of professional officials to whom career interests are of 
primary importance. "V 

The average citizen; having gairW his economic and civic independence; avails 
himself of these organizations only ac\;)rding to his own personal needs; and he 
chooses his personal contacts on the saink basis. As a result; personal 
relationships in urban areas have taken ork a largely haphazard and informal 
character. The intricate patterns of thes^relationships in urban areas have not 
been sufficiently investigated. Consequent!^ social needs are not properly taken 
into account in the organization of such activities as planning new urban districts 
or in the implementation of social welfare programmes and the building of social 
facilities . 



D. Complexity and change 



Owing to the complexity of social life in the urban areas ; all kinds of 
needs - both of individuals and of groups - are inadequately served. A crucial 
problem in this connexion is the defecti*. c communication between non-governmental 
and governmental agencies. Moreover; their real and frequently highly 
differentiai.ed needs can only be met more adequately if there is greatei- popular 
parti cipati(jn in the planning and execution of measures designated to meet those 
needs. Therefore; both communication between the organizations and participation 
of the population have; in urban areas, become essential requirements for an 
effective promotion of the citizens’ well-being. Besides the complexity of social 
life; the dynamic character of the whole of urban development considerably affects 
human V7ell-being. As a result of the rapid process of change; urban social 
structure is never static or complete; but is constantly undergoing change. Man 
amid a small number of well-defined fields of action; but among a 
cbinfusing multitude of widely separated ones . In such situations of complexity 
and change; c^rta4n^sectorS; particularly in the social fields, tend to lag 
behind over-all ecorioilrire-^eyelopment . 



E, What is meant by popular participation ? 

The basic concept of western democracy is the electoral system; whereby the 
people indicate their choice of representatives in national parliament and local 
councils. Political parties are organized for the purpose of achieving certain 
aims based on a common ideology. It is then the responsibility of the elected 
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representatives and the people to realize these aims through legislation. To the 
extent to r/hich this is accomplished, representative institutions may be said to 
reflect the wishes of the people. It is particularly important therefore for ' 
the people in a parliamentary democracy to take an active interest in politics. 

There are a number of important objections to this view. Many issues arise 
for public discussion and much action remains to be undertaken in the public 
interest, outside the scope of parliament or municipal councils. Electing 
representatives to the local council, for example, is only one of the ways in 
which democracy keeps alive . Indeed, the freedom of people to organize and to 
act on their own initiative is itself one of the hard-won achievements of 
democracy. 

There is another objection, of quite a different kind, to equating public 
participation completely with political democracy. Experience in western 
democracies has shown that very considerable numbers of people feel themselves 
to be only very marginally concerned with the development of society as envisaged 
by their elected leaders. Among the indications of this are the small percentage 
of voters who are members of any political party, the limited attendance of -members 
at meetings of their own party, and the number of people who do not vote in 
elections. It is therefore an illusion to imagine that the possible values of 
popular participation are completely exhausted through having representation on 
the official legislating bodies of a democratic society. On the other hand, 
this does not detract from the value of doing everything possible to encourage 
popular participation in democratic government. The problem touched on here is 
exceptionally complicated. It demands some fundamental thinlcing, not only in 
the political parties but in society as a whole. Above all else, ways must be 
found of encouraging the participation of the people in their own society 
by a v?ide variety of means. For, if the opportunities for people to act on their 
own initiative and for private citizens to take a larger share in the development 
of their own society are extended, interest in local govern'ment and political 
democracy may well increase at the same time. 

The importance of thus stimulating local initiative and participation by the 
general public has only slowly come to be realized; indeed factors can also be 
discerned in western European society that are actually working against it. Some 
of these underlying factors have already been discussed: hei-e we are concerned 

to emphasize their significance in relation to popular participation. 



F. negative factors 

The Government's span of control at central and local levels is increasing 
over an ever-widening range of activities. This is not necessarily undesirable, 
as long as the administration and government officials have a positive attitude 
towards popular participation. There is often, however, a tendency among the-m 
to keep matters of planning within their own departments and to implement plans 
on their own. The increasing ramifications of the Government machine make it 
difficult for the limited group of administrators to pay sufficient attention to 
contact and consultation with the people. It is essential for information to 
be issued systematically both by local administrators and central government 
officials. 2/ Any attempt to monopolize the power obtained through social 
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2/ See "Report of United Nations Seminar on Public Relations in the Social 
Services, Arnoldshain, Federal Republic of Germany, October I968" 
(SOA/ESDP/1968/1). 
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progress can only lead in the long run to a form of petty dictatorship and 
to a widening of the gap between the elected leaders and the electorate. 

The spread of the great conurbations also makes it difficult for both 
voluntary organizations and government to keep in touch with the people. 

The growth of institutionalization and professionalization in society 
undermines the ability of those concerned with social welfare to identify 
themselves with the lay public. Both government departments and voluntary bodies 
should try to decentralize their work geographically and systematically and to 
find ways of attracting the interest of the local population to their work. 

Many of the traditional or centralized forms of organization and methods of 
working are no longer in tune with the actual needs of an increasingly large 
part of the population . 
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G. Factors that encourage popular participation 

There is a growing realization that popular participation has an Important 
educational effect in itself. It is essential for the man in the street to be 
kept in touch with social developments, and to this end various groups among the 
public should be systematically informed of topical issues. An educated and 
emancipated citizen finds it more attractive to do things himself and to accept 
responsibility for any particular matter than merely to read about it, hear 
about it, or look on. By the application of the social sciences, methods have 
been evolved of consciously promoting popular participation. Examples of this 
are: inviting the co-operation of the public in social surbeys ( self -surveys ); 

holding public discussions of public issues; soliciting public participation in 
both planning and executing; giving individual and group instruction to enable 
the citizen to find his place in the community more quickly. The general level 
of education has risen so that large groups of people are potentially qualified 
to take part in all sorts of activities. Leisure time is also increasing because 
of the shorter working week. A sizable section of the public is adopting a more 
critical attitude toward authority and the existing social structure. The 
development of the mass media (radio and television) has opened up opportunities 
for making listeners and viewers associate themselves much more closely with 
current social problems. This is a field where new approaches must be sought to 
interest, instruct and inspire both adults and young people. 

The importance of a social climate favourable to participation 

The encouragement of local initiative and participation are often used as 
slogans. The ideas catch on very quickly because people think that the frequent 
use of such terms shows how democratically minded they are. Sometimes, however, 
the slogans are used to conceal a high-handed attitude or protect a position of 
power. Genuine participation by the general public is often begun at far too 
late a stage, when plans are alresdy far advanced, if not complete. 

Campaigning for local initiative and participation, and its haphazard 
encouragement, has very little point if its importance is not generally recognized 
in the community. It is the nature of the relationship between Government and 
people that really determines the climate for initiative and participation by the 
public . Is the Government receptive to initiative from members of the public 
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and to their participation, or is it indifferent or hostile? Is the public 
attitude active and critical or passive and acquiescent? The relationship between 
the Government and the people does not depend on Ibe forms of democratic 
leadership alone; contact and participation can be promoted and encouraged in 
various everyday ways, both at the local level and at provincial and national 
levels. In a country where such a climate does prevail it will be found that the 
conditions are right for encouraging local initiative and popular participation. 

Education and training should devote more attention to what is expected of the 
ordinary citizen in society. Children can be brought up to be more independent, 
to develop a capacity to judge for themselves and to be oo-operative. The ordinary 
citizen needs a better understanding of his part in the wider context of the 
community and a readiness to play that part. This kind of civic preparation can be 
included iu the upbringing of children within the family and in all forms of 
education. In addition, greater opportunities for keeping up to date with social 
developments and for knowing what is expected from the individual in the way of 
active participation can be offered even to those who are no longer receiving 
full-time or part-time education. 



III. HISTORY PM) PRACTICE 



A. The beginning of community development in Europe -^'^ 

Community development has, for the most part, emerged as an empirical process, 
adopted because it appeared to be effective for dealing with certain specific 
problems and because it seemed "to make sense" in certain situations for whi«*h 
there were no traditional precedents. Thus, the Government of the Netherlands, 
having designated some "problem areas" in Holland and having undertaken an 
economic survey, proceeded in 195^ to undertake an inquiry into social needs in 
nine of these areas, to plan and improve the social-cultural infrastructure and to 
introduce community development methods. As a consequence, a meeting was held at 
Baarn in 1955 |+/ under the auspices of the United Nations, at which the relevance 
of community development was discusses in its relationship to family welfare and 
to the needs of European "problem areas", that is, those areas where the standard 
of living was below the average level for the country of which they were part. 

Up to this time community development had been used to describe a process of 
attempting to raise the standard of living of people only in the most severely 
under-developed areas of the world, for example, in parts of Asia and Africa and 
Latin America, where vast populations were subsisting at a level enormously below 
that accepted as normal by many of the peoples of western Europe and North America. 
But it became clear that there were large and, from a social and moral point of 
view, often unacceptable variations within Europe itself and within individual 



5/ This section is based on Peter Kuenstler, "Community development in Europe", 

No. 2 in series of Papers of the European Study Group on Community Development, ' 
held in Ireland I962 (Tipperary, Ireland, Muintir na Tire Rural Publications, 1965,» 

y See "Report of Expert Group of Community Organization and Family V/elfare in 
European Problem Areas, Baarn, Nethei'lands, 2-8 October 1955" (TAA/EG/Rep/2) . 
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European countries. Moreover, the approach and techniques of community development 
were seen to be applicable and suitable in these cases. Ihus, the next United 
Nations sponsored meeting on the topic, the Palermo Seminar of 1958; "the subject 
"Social research and community development in European problem areas" was able 
to consider material based on the practical work carried out not only in the 
Netherlands, but also in Sardinia under the auspices of the European Productivity 
Agency (now the Organization for European Co-operation and Development (oECD)); by 
the Fund for the South ( Cassa per 11 Mezzogiorno ) in Italy; and by the Greek 
Government, in co-operation with the United Nations, in the district of 
Chryssoupolis in north-eastern Greece. This material served to illustrate the 
broad principles of community development which were put before the meeting in 
the following, refreshingly simple terms. ^ 

"Improvement of people's standards and levels of living cannot come from 
government alone any more than it can be left to the initiative of the 
people alone: both are needed... 

"You can push people around, but you will not get them to work with you 
unless you go out to get their good-will and co-operation and you will 
not get these just for the asking, you have to work for them. . . 

"One way to get their active co-operatian is to make sure that a particular 
development plan meets some of the needs which people actually feel in 
their local communities, so that they see in it an answer to their needs 
and thus identify themselves with the plan and become willing to go out 
of their way to make it a success... 

"Over-all development plans are necessary, but as a rule there ought 
to be direct, i.e. personal or human contact with the individuals and 
groups of poeple affected by them, and these people should be involved in 
the taking of decisions which concern them... 

"tVhat matters is not only the apparent and rapid success of a project, 
but the long-term changes which take place in people's attitudes. Such 
changes have to be embodied in suitable institutions, if they are 
to last. . . 

"People's local organizations are generally f.ood things in themselves. 

A central ministry should never undertake arything which people can do 
just as well by themselves locally... 

"There will be no effective local self-government or co-operative or any 
other form of local action merely by passing a law. People have to be 
educated in the use of their institutional opportunities, especially if 
they are faced with new situations and are being asked to do things they 
have never done before... 



^ See "Report of European Seminar on Social Research and Community Development in 
European Problem Areas, Palermo, Sicily 8-l8 June 1958" (TAA/SEM/l958/Pev.2) . 



"Central authorities may have to help people to tackle tasks on a larger 
scale and within a wider community in ixistances where their needs cannot 
be met by small-scale local action... 

"Economic changes produce social changes, whether they are foreseen or 
not; in this way the nature of communities is changed whether that 
change is intended or not... 

"if it is right to plan for economic development, it is equally right to 
plan for social development. The fact that social planning, both in its 
goals and in its methods, is, or may be, closely bound up with value 
judgments, should not be a deterrent. The very existence of the United 
Nations is based on value judgements... 

"Community development is not one service but a composite of all the 
various services needed - agricultural extension, adult education, 
small-scale industry, health education, supervised credit, aided 
self-help housing, supervision of local government etc." 



B. Developing the idea 



In addition to rural areas, attention was paid to urban agglomerations. A 
United Nations Seminar was held in Bristol (England) in 1959^ devoted to the 
principles and methods of community development in urban areas. ^ Two years later, 
training for community development was discussed at a similar seminar held in 
Greece. 7/ 

Subsequently, as planning at local and regional levels began to be undertaken 
more or less systematically in several countries of western Europe, the question 
of the relationship of local and regional planning to community development arose. 
For example, in rural areas where agricultural reconstruction plans were being 
prepared and carried out, it was realized that the programming of these projects 
could not be done without the participation of the population itself. Elsewhere, 
the economic structure of many regions was often changed by industrialization 
promoted by the central Government. In such cases the need was felt to adapt the 
social structure and the way of life of the population concerned to the changed 
conditions. The rapid expansion of urban agglomerations created the need in 
several municipalities to strengthen the communication with and participation of 
the population in making and implementing plans. 

Although the systematic application of the basic ideas of community 
development is by no means generally accepted in western Europe, ideas and 
information about it have certainly contributed to facilitating and extending 
popular participation and to giving local populations greater responsibility in 
developing their own social and physical environment. 



6/ See "Report on European Seminar on Community Development and Social Welfare in 
Urban Areas. Bristol, England 12-22 September 1959" (UN/TA0/SEM/l959/Rev.l) . 

7/ See "Report on European Seminar on Training for Community Development, Athens, 
17-26 September I96 I" (SOA/ESWP/196i/2) . 
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The literature on coini.'iunitv development has gro*.:n and includes the repoits 
of the United Nations seuinais, v;hich have been :;idely circulated. In addition, 
both ”^he Triternational Bovie\; of Community Development , 3/ founded in 195^^ sind 
the Cnmmunitv ^development Journal , 9/ founded in 1966, have published a number of 
articles ^•hich provide a basis for scudying the progress of community development 
in both developing and developed countries. 

In the Netherlands, the Government has continued its pioneering ^;ork by 
financing the establish-, lent of a national institute, as a centre for collecting 
information, undertaking studies and research and publishing bulletins. In 19^7 
the Netherlands Institute convened a meeting of those concerned '1th training 
for conr’unity development in Europe on '‘hich occasion it ^-as agreed to establish 
a European clearing house for literature relating to community ^-ork and to expand 
the exchange of experience and ir-aterial in the field of training. In 1953 a study 
on community v;ork ' 1 th special reference to training was published in the 
United Kingdom, lo / 

Parallel ^Ith the gro-,-th of interest in training has ^een the interest in 
community development stei'ning from the comprehensive approach to the. physical 
and social planning of the big vestern European cities. In particular ^ the 
decentralization of facilities and activities to the residential areas of these 
agglomerations has paved the ’.ay for' a more widespread application of principles 
and methods of community development. Progress in this field has been especially 
marked in the United Kingdon, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries. At the same time, in these sau^e 

countries, there has been a gro:lng interest in the application of community 
development methods to projects of regional and zonal development covering both 
urban and rural areas. 

Tw'o separate but related subjects, one dealing largely with training and the 
other v.lth planning on a comprehensive basis, came up for discussion at the 1963 
European Seminar on Rural Community Development, 12/ Chief among the themes that 
ev.ierged were: the role of community development in the economic and social 

planning of rural areas; phases of community development v;ith specific reference 



6/ Published from Piazza di Cavalier i di Malta 2, Rome, Italy. 

9/ London, Oxford University Press. 

lo/ Conmunity Work and Social Change (London j Longman's- 1963), (Report of a study 
group set up by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation). 

ll/ See reports of the following European seminars: 

(a) Seminar on Urban Development Policy and Planning, Warsaw, Poland, 

19-29 September, 19 o 2 (SOA/ESW/1962/1-ST/ECE/hou/9)-: 

(b) Seminar on Problems and Methods of Social Planning - Kallvik, Finland, 
3-12 August 1964 (S0A/ESW/1964/3); 

(c) Seminar on the Social Aspects of Regional Development - Toulouse, France, 
2-11 September 196i!- (SOA/ ESWP/ 1964 / 4 ) : 

(d) Seminar on Planning and Co-ordination of Social Welfare Programmes at the 
Local Level - Namur, Belgium, 17-27 October I 965 (SQA/ESWP/ 1965 / 2 ); 

(e) Seminar on the Planning and Co-ordinatiem of Social Welfare Programmes 

at the Local Level - Lysebu, Norway, 21-51 August 1966 (SOA/ESVJP/ 1966 / 2 ) . 

12 / See ^^Renort of European Seminar on Rural Community Development, Madrid, 

21-28 April, 1968 ^' (SOA/ESDP/ 1968 / 4 ). 
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to institute building; development of human resources in relation to programmes 
of community development; and training of personnel required for community 
development programmes. 



C. Rural community development 



Where community development practice has been adopted as one vray of meeting 
the problems of the rural areas, the structural approaches have varied according 
to the traditions of the country. Thus, in Ireland a non~goverr.mental body took 
the initiati->" of encouraging the creation of local committees bas'=d on the 
individual church parish, often v/ith the active leadership of the parish priest. 

In Italy, the approach adopted emphasized the creation of new structures focused 
on the development needs of a particular area or region, which were to some e:-:tent 
independent of the tradi i-ioral administrative I'latten'i . In the Wetherland.s the 
Government initiated a pi op;r ai; me cencentrating on deiires.sed or backward regions end 
subsidized organizations and foundation.s at the provincial and regional levels to 
supplement the werk of the existing local authorities. In Sweden and Norway, 
programmes have been foririulated to strengthen the capacity of the local unit or 
cemmune to provide a higher level of vrelfare facilities and more employment 
opportunities. Efforts to increase employment have centred on promoting tourism 
and industrial development through subsidies or tax exemption incentives provided by 
the Central Government. Similar programmes may be found in some of the less 
developed cantons of Sv/itzerland, for example, Valais. In the United Kingdom, 
rural community councils have sought to stimulate and assist rural industries, 
to wf.rk with and strengthen the parish councils and to provide and improve 
village halls. 

This experience while far from complete reveals a variety of approaches to 
community development practice appropriately adapted to local, cultural and 
administrative traditions. Grov/ing importance is being attached, moreover, to 
planning in the regional level v/hich could provide a more viable framework than 
the small tovm or village on the one hand and the nation on the other for dealing 
v/ith the problem arising from economic and social development. The problems of 
the countryside and small town are no longer treated in isolation from those 
of the city. This points to a growing recognition of the rural urban continuum 
as a suitable framev/ork for purposes of development. There is growing favour in 
a ’•.umber of countries in western Europe - including France, Italy and the 
United Kingdom - for a regional approach to development. 

.3uch a regional approach, despite the relatively small-scale distances 
typical of v/estern Europe, has also inevitably emphasized the impossibility of 
treating the rural ccriununity in isolation. In seme instances this has led to an 
acceptance of the need to consider the rural-urban continuum as a physical entity; 
elsewhere, as for example in Spain, v/here rural community development is 
frequently part of regional projects of land consolidation, the facts of rural 
migration have hud to be squarely faced and appropriate measures (of training, 
for example) included in the programme. 



D . Urban comm un ity develo pment 



Two aspects of community work in urban areas have become paramount: that 

of public administration and that of social welfare, in particular the growth 
of ’^community care'\ Most countries have suffered from a malaise in their 
municipal administration, in particular in that of the capital cities and other 
vast conurbations. Amid ever-increasing public discussion there have been 
goverijnental commissions and reports on the reform of local government and on the 
restructuring of the social welfare services. Under the heading of public 
administration come problems of the proper representation and the effective 
participation of the average citizen, and of the need for a more realistic 
appreciation of the role of "the techbical man as a community worker". In this 
context the technical man may be an official in, for example, the general 
administration, in public health, physical planning, social welfare, educational 
services, the police or the housing department. 

Under the heading of social welfare come the attempts to increase community 
care and correspondingly to diminish the amount of treatment in residential 
institutions divorced from the community. The spheres of social welfare in which 
this change has begun, especially in the United Kingdom, include the care of 
children deprived of normal family life and the care and treatment of the 
backward and mentally ill. In addition, there has been, for example (again in 
the United Kingdom), some recourse to community development methods and the 
employment of community development workers in certain "problem" or "twilight" 
areas of racial conflict, arising mainly from the immigration of non-European 
workers. Similar programmes have been established in other countries of 
northern Europe to meet the problems arising from large numbers of foreign workers 
from southern Europe who have been recruited to provide industrial manpower. 

Some countries have continued to develop bodies at the district or country 
levels, on which both the statutory organs and non-governmental groups c^n 
together provide a more comprehensive coverage in social welfare and allied fields 
than would be possible if each side were restricted to its own particular area of 
interest. In the United Kingdom, some I 90 councils of social service exist as 
independent bodies to help the local government authorities and to give subsidies 
for both general administration and specific programmes. In the Netherlands, 
government funds are available for the establishment of welfare organizations in 
the larger municipalities, for the creation of community centres and for the 
employment of social information officers and community consultants. 

Only slowly is the concept and contribution of community development to the 
fundamental urban problems of western Europe being recognized and analysed. The 
United Nations Report of 1959 contained some indications of the directions that 
could usefully be taken: 

" Community development and the administration 

"The rapid and extensive growth of urban areas has both produced and put 
into relief certain problems of administration which affect the machinery of 
central and local government. Administration ah^^uld be a 'm>ans of efficiently 
bringing about the implementation of decisions ^^'vernments \;hich 

are representatives of the people themselves. Th-'r- therefore, in 
principle, no contradiction between the basic prir , jf of administration and 



of commimity development. The best administrators have always been aware of 
the need to encourage public participation in planning, decision-making and 
implementation. However, the larger the unit (i,e, size of territory and 
density of population) for which they are responsible, the more difficult it 
is to put this ideal into practice. 



^^Decentralization of the administration 



'’This points to the need for the ’decentralization^ of administrative 
bodies, v\Tiile, however, this is desirable from the point of view of Community 
Development and good administration, there are many factors which make it 
difficult to achieve. Among these are: 

"(a) The large number and the complex pattern of long-standing 
administrative structures ; 

”(b) The demand for end expectation of a high standard of services 
(transport, education, health, welfare, etc,) at the most economic cost 
of actual money, manpower, etc; 

^’(£) The steadily increasing number of services which are regarded as 
’rights’ or ’needs’ which must be supplied; this greatly increases the 
difficulty of getting co-ordination between these services. These are 
all centripetal forces in administrative practice, and they are 
reinforced by the tendency towards centralized economic planning and 
the preparation of a central budget; 

”(d) The actual increase in the size of cities themselves, which has 
meant that communication or 'face to face' contact between the people 
involved, whether as users or providers of different services, seems 
difficult, if not impossible, 

’’Functional and technical decentralization 



’’There are various ways in which the decentralization of administration 
may take place since it is part of the intrinsic method of Community 
Development , 

^^(a) That it should be on a scale which is comprehensible and meaningful 
to the people involved; 

”(b) That it should be on a scale which allows of clear lines of 
communication between the people and the administration; 

”(c) That it should be a multi-purpose and comprehensive approach to 
social problems, 

’’Some form #f territorial decentralization seems advisable where the urban 
conglomeration, i,e, by the establishment of specialized sections or 
departments with a degree of autonomy can also facilitate and encourage 
participation by the general public and the two methods can be used 
simultaneously, ” 
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’^ Participation in social welfare 

"in the specific fields of social welfare, the most valiiable form of 
participation is at the level of actual practical service, either in the form 
of 'self-help' or in the form of services for the welfare of others, * 

" Community care 

"The concept of 'community care' is an important one with both a moral 
and an economic basis. It provides within the framework of •rganized social 
services a means whereby we can discharge our duty to our handicapped 
'meighbour'; it is also a means of mobilizing economically vast resources 
of skill, manpower, and care which it would be beyond the financial capacity 
of any community to engage on a paid basis. Moreover, this form of treatment 
and care within the open community is more efficient, as well as being more 
humane, for dealing with many cases which in the past have been confined to 
'closed' institutions and deprived of contacts with the community. This is 
true of the field of mental health, old age, child care, the physically 
handicapped etc. 



"Voluntary social service organizations 



"Voluntary (non-governmental) organizations can provide a useful 
framework at all levels, (Local, regional and national) through which the 
participation of large numbers of people can be mobilized. V/hile the great 
majority of these work with v^i^lunteers , it i necessary to have a mmiber of 
highly skilled professional workers so that ^he standards of work are 
maintained, and there is proper co-ordination with other organizations, both 
governmental and non-governmental. Provided a high standard of work is 
maintained, it is desirable tc have a legal and administrative system 
sufficiently flexible for there to be the closest possible relationship between 
statutory and voluntary organizations (i.e. delegation of duties, sharing of 
duties, grants-in-aid etc.) 

" The danger of bureaucratization 

"As with statutory administration, so too in non-governmental bodies the 
danger of » over-institutionalization' and 'bureaucratization' should be 
foreseen and prevented. People who wish to associate themselves actively with 
voluntary social service in a variety of capacities may be discouraged, or, 
indeed, obstructed by such things as the desire of:- 

"A power-conscious elite to keep central authority in their own hands; 

"An over-emphasis of class, cultural or ideological separation; 

"The exclusive hyper-professional attitude of highly-qualified social 

workers who distrust the ability of laymen." iV 



iV Community Development and Social Welfare in Urban Areas, Report of a European 
Seminar, Bristol, 1959, UN/TAO/SEM/l959/f^^v.l, pp. 46-49 • See also for further 
discussion of urban community development in the non-European context: the 

reports of the United Nations Asian Seminar on Urban Coirmunity Development, 
Singapore, I962 and of the United Nations Inter- regional Seminar on 
Development Policies and Planning in relation to Urbanization, Pittsburgh, 

1966 ( st/tao/se}^ . c/9^f ; - . 



IV. THE TASK OF COMMUNITY DEVE.LOFMENT 



A highly dynamic society is constantly making new demands on the structure and 
functions of the community. It cannot do without activities consciously aimed at 
developing community life. Among the requirements for an efficiently functioning 
community are; 

(a) That its members should possess a reasonable measure of knowledge and 
understanding of their social environment; 

(b) That they should be ready to engage in independent social action and 
social intercourse; 

(£) That there should be some exchange of ideas between them^ and also a 
certain degree of joint action; 

(d) That there should be organizational forms within the community through 
which,, under the joint responsibility of all members of the community concerned, 
various tasks can be undertaken to promote communal welfare; 

(e) That discussion and co-operation should take place between groups and 
organizations situated within a certain area; 

(f) That there should be deliberation and mutual adjustment of activities 
on the basis of assessment of need and with a view to establishing adequate 
provision of welfare; and 

(g) That provision should have been made in the physical environment for all 
the above requirements. 

These then may be taken as some of the tasks of community development. 

In the western European countries, community development practice has taken 
various concrete forms including: 

(a) Community development in geographical units, for example, neighbourhoods, 
residential areas, regions (urban and rural); 

(b) Community development In specific situations, such as urban renewal and 
rehabilitation; 

(c) Community development for special categories of the population, for 
example, the introduction or acculturation of foreign persons and groups 
(migrants, foreign workers); 

(d) Facilities for orientation, service and action in a programme of community 
development , for example, settlement houses, youth centres, cultural centres, 
social centres, community centres; 

(e) General techniques to inform the public and enlist participation, for 
example, through social information, social extension and social action. 
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In the neighbourhood, working in the smallest local unit, a wide field of 
activities may come up for attention, for at this level there are usually few, 
if any, separate organizational forms to deal with specialized activities. 
Neighbourhood work, therefore, is a form of community development that affords the 
citizen an opportunity to find his bearings in a wide field of welfare activities. 
From this, all manner of independent forms of welfare work may in due course result. 
In district development, that is working on a rather larger scale, the emphasis is 
rather more on co-operation between organizations than between individuals and 
informal groups. In order fco ensure real participation at this level, it becomes 
necessary to take systematic measures to ensure that the district agencies are 
fully representative and that the general public has a say in affairs. For 
community work at the regional level, particular attention has to be paid to 
communication and co-operation between different organizations. Further, a special 
feature of regional community work is its close relation to problems of physical 
planning and economic development. One of the special features of community 
development in old urban districts is the attempt to elicit participation from the 
unorganized residents, and to associate them with the contemplated changes in the 
physical environment and the social and economic infrastructure. Community work 
for socially backward families or groups comprises, in addition, the provision of 
aid and services where there are special psycho-social difficulties. The idea of 
commimity care calls for the active participation of the community, through the 
family, the neighbourhoc^ and both formal and informal organizations, in both 
preventive and therapeutic aspects; and for this to be effective there has also 
to be appropriate adjustment of the various forms of seorvices in the social, 
educational and recreational fields. All these types of community work serve to 
emphasize the importance of promoting social awareness and readiness to participate 
in community activites. It thus becomes unrealistic to treat information seorvices, 
education and action campaigns in the social field as sectors unconnected with the 
mainstream of community development activity. 

Conclusion 



It has been suggested that community development as a separate concept and 
practice has been inherited by western Europe from Africa and Asia. I'Jhile in a 
sense this is true, the underlying principles have for long been implicit in the 
organizational forms of voluntary or private action by citizens and the 
administrative and political structiores of Government in many European countries. 
Those countries with highly centralized systems of administration have felt the 
need of commimity development most acutely as a means of decentralization, but at 
the same time have found it most difficult to adapt its techniques to their 
existing system. On the other hand, where decentralized local government has long 
been normal practice and continues to work well, the community development process 
is taken for granted and is scarcely recognized as having an authentic or separate 
form of existence. 

Given the basic high level of economic activity and benefit, it was primarily 
in the field of social welfare, cultural and recreational activities that community 
development put down its first roots in a sporadic and random fashicn. Governmental 
intervention arose later and more recently has followed two lines: to meet the 

special needs of depressed or backivard areas, both urban and rural, and to promote 
the needed co-ordination of the ever more elaborate provision of social welfare 
services. Meeting the needs of depressed areas gave rise to an interest in the 
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possible economic benefits of a community development approach, and this interest 
has been accentuated with the increasing emphasis on regional development as an 
essential element in national economic and manpower plans. For with this emphasis 
has come the recognition that it is important to secure pojjular participation, more 
especially in the cases where there is no traditional apparatus of political 
representation at the regional level. 

Semantically, in addition to the problem of conveying the flavour of a concept 
that is based on a tradition of pragmatism, there are certain difficulties about 
arriving at a common understanding of the possible differences between ^’community 
development** and **community organization**. The latter phrase has to some extent 
been inherited from the North American world of social work, to describe a third 
method or approach in addition to social case work and social group work. It is 
concerned with intergroup relationships and the strengthening of co-ordination 
among public and private social agencies. To resolve this difficulty of language, 
there is a tendency now to use the comprehensive term of *’comm\mity work** ik/ and 
to leave its precise definition and bounda'^ies deliberately somewhat vague. 

It may be surprising to find that most of the principles and ideas underlying 
community development in western Europe are so much the same as those that have 
been the basis of community development in the developing regions of the world. 

The specific programmes have, of course, been in very different fields and at very 
different levels but, with this exception, the similarities are perhaps more 
impressive than the differences. It seems that the need to stimulate and foster 
the active participation of people at the grass-roots level and to strengthen their 
capacity for self-help and for securing governmental support and facility for their 
action, is much the same irrespective of whether there is a paralysing weakness or 
complete lack of administrative and institutional structures - and complaint of 
most developing areas - or an equally paralysing growth in scale and 
bureaucratization of these structures - the complaint often voiced in Europe, 

Tactics and techniques have to be adapted to find the most suitable means of 
intervention in each case. The principal objectives remain those of increasing 
the sense of personal responsibility, of improving communication between individuals 
and groups and of establishing and strengthening flexible institutions within the 
community as a means of enabling people to fiolfil their aspirations for economic 
well-being and social justice. 



See for example. Community" \7ork ^ Social Change (London, Longman* s, 1S68), 
and R.A.B. Leaner, Communitv V/orK fLonaoh, National Council of Social Service. 
1968). ^ 



O 
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VI. 



INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN RURAL COr/I-UNITY DEVELOPMENT IN 
POLAND AND THE ROLE OF THE AGRICULTURAL CIRCLE* 



The Agricultural Circle has been the main form of mutual assistance among 
Poland^s farmers since 195^* The characteristics of this organization, highly 
particular in uiany respects, and its growing importance for rural community 
development - expressed in its programmes and conceptual perspectives - are 
considered below. But the Agricultural Circle is only one of the institutions 
operating in the rural communities. Each of these institutions plays a cei’tain 
role in community development: the more or less traditional ones like the school 

and the parish as well as those which have more recently emer^ged as a result of the 
modernization and professionalization of agriculture, such as farmers^ professional 
organizations associations of sugar-beet cultivators or livestock breeders' circles, 
for example. Under given conditions and in certain local communities these may 
become leading or directing organizations, that is they may initiate, co-ordinate 
and control the activities of other community institutions. Before discussing the 
Agricultural Circle, it is therefore necessary to describe other local institutions 
in order to establish, among other things, what is essential and new about the 
Circle. The most important of the other institutions is rural local self-government 
which, by definition, concerns itself with all the affairr of its area of 
jurisdiction, notably the working out of local development plans and their 
fulfilment. . 

Rural local self-government 



Poland’s administrative structure is based on a system of People's Councils. 

The lowest unit in this system is the rural council composed of a group of villages. 
There 40,0C0 villages in Poland. The government administrative representative in 
the village is the elder or bailiff. The village has no representaLive organ. 
Several villages, on the average eight, form an 'administrative unit called a 
gromada , of which there are 5,000 in the country. The next higher administrative 
unit is the county (a total of 317) consisting of a group of gremadas . The next in 
order is the voivodeship (province) of which there are twenty-two. The governmental 
organ involved on all these levels is the People's Council, v/hi.ch combines 
representative, self-government and executive functions. It carries out the 
directives of the central State organs (the executive or presiding bodies of the 
People's Councils, particularly on the higher levels, have departments vjhich run 
parallel to the various ministries to which they are subordinate). This dual role 
of the Councils - as self-governments and as agencies - has its origin in the 
structural principle of the social system, namelvj democratic centralism. The 
organizational dualism is resolved by the fact that the presiding b.*^dies of the 
People’s Councils fulfill an executive function as the field agencies of the State 
organs, while the Councils themselves, particularly their commissions, exercise a 
representative and self-government function. Of course, the lov;er the level, the 
lesser the di'^ision of tasks between the presiding bodies and the Councils as such 



*Boguslaw Galeski, Polish Academy of Social Sciences, V/arsaw. 



(and their commissions). Thus the activity of the fr.rom :ida I\: 
lov/est level) may be distinguished as follows; 

(a; The Councils (or more strictly their presiding b iic;. 
official activity as units of the State administration. Thn,v l ; 
allowances and are controlled by their superior government, v] 1 

(b) The Council presidia co-ordi rte the work of institerj 
within their areas but not directly subordinate to them. 
wield a certain amount of authority or have the possibility . i' t. 
pressure on such institutions^ 



(c_) The Councils organize the public activity ;3f the i 
areas either on the basis of donated unpaid labour or of mon 
collected from them. But it must be added that spontaneous 
inhabitants is a rare phenomenon and that in most cases the 
obligations legally levied on the population. 
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An examination of the activity of the groinada Councils in t 
community development indicates that they have considerable po-.’ 
in connexion with its official function, the Council determiiK. 
exercises direct control of the smaller communal service er.iorpr 
determines the disposition of handicraft and trading activity on: 
may, with its own resources, establish cultural institutions i,ii 
culture, village cinemas), invest in local road -building , elect v 
transportation and communications. In the broadest sense, tl'e ]■ 
the governmental authority in the countryside. Of course, its b 
generally modest (from 0.5 to 1 million zlotys annually).!/ Afto 
maintenance costs of the administrative apparatus, it can C'Cily 
extremely modest range of activity. When it does undertake so. • 
in this area, it is ratiier in the nature of sunplc-raciiti.n;; tin ■. 
the higher-level administrative units. In relation to j nst Li,., 'o 
directly suboidinate to it, the People's Council disposes r f n: t. 
of influence. Thus, in meeting its responsibility v;ith rcoot'd t 
(providing teachers with liousing, light, heating), the Coaiicli i. 
participation from the teachers in some public educational ir ■ ; 
the locality. 



In reference to tradin,g co-operatives (as a rule the -otv ; 
centres in the countryside) the Council has the power to rcnjutrc 
some retail, service, catering or cultural outlets (press and \\o 
instance) in the area. Since the president of a trad,!,ng cr-.opc.i, 
a member of the local People's Council and since the attitude 
presidium to the co-operative may greatly help or it., th; 

Council have a good chance of meeting v;ith success - the mr r;:: nr 
realistic and moderate. The Council's ability t,:> influence t> - 
larger institutl„>n.s located in its area is more lirrdted. Ti'.e;,’ 
government or co-operative institutions. Farms, State nund; Ine-r- / 



The average budget of the Grcmada People's Council amount nc 
zlotys in I565 and 950,000 in I566. $1 equals 24 zloi-.ys, 



1 / 



bases, small factories, are normally independent of the Council co-operating with 
it, only to the extent that their employees reside in its area. 

In relation to the role of the Gromada People's Co' ,cil as the organizer of 
public activity in its area, it was observed above that this involved spontaneous 
activity only to a small degree. To a greater extent it is a matter of organized 
activity of the rural inhabitants, who for a long time have been obliged to carry 
out certain functions which in the cities are basically the responsibility of 
certain municipal institutions. The building of local roads and bridges, or of 
sanitary and health facilities, have in the main been accomplished by the rural 
population's contribution of unpaid labour. Each family is obliged to contribute 
a certain number of days' work, depending on the size of the family farm. In 1958, 
the obligatory labour charge was replaced by its equivalent in money (although part 
of the obligation may still be discharged by labour, the farmers rarely take 
advantage of this; in recent years, the proportion of the obligation discharged in 
that manner has not exceeded 2 per cent on a nation-wide scale), while the 
Gromada People's Council was gjven relative freedom to fix the size of the charge. 
(As a national average, this amounts to 2.5 per cent of the individual farmer's 
income, but in some regions is as high as 6 per cent). The Council was also 
empowered to manage the accumulated fund. 

This fund satisfies primarily all needs in the field of road communications, 
which absorb 50 per cent of the fund, with 15 per cent going to the repair and 
renovation of production and service enterprises under the management of the 
People's Councils. 2/ in most gromadas this repair fund amounts to about 50,000 
zlotys annually. Another kind of public activity is the so-called social 
incentive contribution ^ which, by decision of the Council, takes the form of 
either a donation of money or the promise to devote a certain number of hours of 
free labour (to the extent of not less than 50 per cent of the value of the public 
investment involved) to finance some local project - again for the most part 
road -building. The extent of these obligations is decided by the People's Council. 

With such wide powers, the Gromada People's Council (being at the same time 
an administrative organ and a representative body of the population)possesses 
every possibility for broad planned activity in the field of community development. 
Actually, these Councils adopt five-year and annual development plans. These are 
only in part elements of the plans of the higher-level Councils, connected with the 
specific needs of the given communities. In part, however, these plans are a sort 
of codification of community aspirations - locating industry, establishing centres 
of tourism, making important cultural investments etc. These goals are often 
difficult to fulfil, as they depend on decisions at higher levels and sometimes at 



In 1966 the Gromada fund amounted on the average to 255,000 zlotys per Gromada, 
allotted as foDlows: 50 per cent for local roads; 57 per cent - communal, 

cultural, educational facilities and fire-fignting; 15 per cent - renovation 
of production and service establishments. See J. Pawyowski and A. l^tyderko, 
"Fundasz gromadzkij syuzy portrzebora wsi" (The Gromada fund serves the village^ 
in Wies Wspo/czesna, no. l/l51^ 1968, p. 

The average value of public contributions amounted to 200 zlotys per 
inhabitant in 1956-I96O and to 5^7 zlotys in I961-I965. See GUS (Central 
Statistical Office) Statystyka regionalna (Regional Statistics), notebook 5, 
Czny spoVeuzne PRL (Social Emulation Deeds in the Polish People's Republic).- 
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the central level. There are, moreover, plans for administering the budgetary 
and extra-budgetary resources (the public fund and the fund deriving from the 
social incentive contribution) at the Council’s disposal. 

However, although rural local self-government is conceived to be the basic 
institution for undertaking community development programmes, there remain 
certain differences between the two. Community development, to a certain 
extent, rests on the voluntary activity of the population according to the 
principle of ’*going it alone" or keeping to itself, 4/ in contrast to government, 
which in the final analysis secures compliance with its laws through the 
implicit threat of coercion. 

There are various factors that limit the activity of rural local self- 
government in different fields. The first is connected with the nature of the 
community. The Rroi nada has been referred to above as a community, not in the 
sociological sense of the word, but as a social group integrated on the basis of 
a number of neighbourly and local ties and resting on its members’ 
identification. This character is displayed by the Polish villages, which can 
with justification be called a social grouo, 5/ whereas the Rromc.da . established 
relatively recently (in 1954), is nothing more than an administrative unit. It 
often groups villages of different ethnic and social origin (for instance, 
peasant and petty-gentry villages), which historically wex''S frequently rent 
by conflict, 6/ with their economic ties in different non-local centres and 
occasionally with religious ties to different parishes. Although this 
differentiation should not be over-stressed since it has been eliminated, yet 
the borderlines of the hamlets are still to a great degree administrative rather 
than social T/' borderlines, distinguishing one group from another. In this 
situation, the organization of public activity on the gromada level is more 
difficult since it lacks a natural foundation in the shape of social groups 
such as the village. 

Another characteristic militating against the development of the Councils’ 
activity in the field of community development is the fusion of the 
repre ."tentative and self-government functions with that of administration. This 
combination fulfils the requirement of democratic centralism, for self- 
government. The fact is that about 200, GCC people, as mem.bers of People’s 
Councils, participate directly in the exercise of State power (12C,CCC people 
are members of Gromada People’s Councils). But elements of excessive 
institutionalization may appear. This kind of negative phenomenon needs 
to be properly counteracted. 



4/ S.C. Mayo, "An approach to the understanding of rural community development". 
Social ForceS o 1958 (No. 2), pp. 95-96. 

5/ B. Garyga, Gmina, gromada, spo./eczonsc wiejska (ihe Commune, the Gromada and 
the Rural Coinnunity), Roezniki Socjologii Wsi, vol. iv, 1965, pp. 8C-8T. 

6, M. Biernacka, Wsie drobnoszlachekie na Mazowszu i Podlasiu (Petty-Gentry 
Villages in Mazowsze and Podlasie), Warsaw 1966. 

2/ L. von V/iese, Das Dorf als soziales Gebilde, Munich-Leipzig, 1928, p.3* 
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Much apace i . demoted here to local self-government because the structural 
princip3.es of this institution predispose it to play a leading role in community 
development. The possibilities of other rural instituti^^ns and organizations 
are more limited. But many examples attest to the possibility that these may also 
become centres of public involvement in the countryside. As indicated in the 
introduction, the institution with the greatest possibiliiiy in this field is the 
Agricultural Circle. But before considering this tovra of organization, some 
attention must be given to other rural institutions that have traditionally 
fulfilled the role of initiator and leader in rural community development. 
Historically, these institutions have been the school, the parish, the fire 
brigade and later the rural co-operatives, the political parties and youth 
organizations# 



Other institutions operating in the rural cemmunity 

The priest and school teacher were the traditional authorities associated 
with any public activity in the rural community in the past. For various reasons 
the roles of school and parish are weaker today. As distinguished from the priest, 
who most often concentrated his attention on the well-to-do and conservative 
strata of the population, the teacher was the bearer of rational and progressive 
ideas and based, himself primarily on the poorer or more enlightened groups. The 
rural schools* educational programme was in opposition to many values traditionally 
acknowledged in the village (for instance, it kept the child away from work). 
Education created conflict between the instilled aspirations and the real 
conditions of rural life by disseminating among the peasants knowledge considered 
unnecessary in conservative quarters. 8/ The teacher, therefore, was forced 
to seek support among the more enlightened groups for his educational programmes. 
This drew him into social activity and, since he was better educated than the 
sometimes illiterate rural population, he was often the one to appear before the 
government authorities as the representative or spokesman for the village. 

This is a situation, however, that belongs to the past. 

The universal values acknowledged today are to a considerable degree the 
same as those of the urban population. They penetrate the village not through 
the school but mainly through the mass ccraraunications media. The intellectual 
gap between the teacher and the farmer"' has been greatly reduced and the former 
is in no position to act as adviser on moso .jjestions (for example, agrarian 
legislation);; nor is he the only representative of the lay intelligentsia. In 
addition to the teacher, there are the veterinary, the agronomist, the doctor, 
and other specialists familiar to the farmers through television. Finally, in 
Poland, a socialist State, progressive ideology is widely diffused and rests upon 
the mass political organizations, and not so much on the teacher. 

The apostolic role of the school and the teacher has undergone a change. 
Besides his work as a teacher, the latter is the bearer of enlightenment and 
the initiator of cultural activiuy. His participation in various public actions 
is still immeasurably greater today than that of other professionals employed 
in the rural areas. Although there are no rural community programmes without 



^ J. Cha/asinski, Mlode pokolenie ch^opow (The Young Generation of Peasants), 
Warsaw 1955* 
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teacher participation, theat projects are nevertheless too complex to allow the 
teacher to continue to act as the main force. 9/ 

The matter is different with the rural parish. There were cases in Poland 
wliere the priest played an initiating role in what we call today rural ccmmunity 
development programmes. Thus, for e?:ample, before the Second World War, the 
priest Blizinski in the village of T.iskow founded, over a period of several years, 
a number of economic and cultural institutions and initiated many ccmmunal 
facilities, raising the levels of v^ducation and agrarian culture. 

The changed social and political conditions in post-war Poland created new 
instruments for arousing and setting public initiative into motion. This pertains 
not only to the initiative of individuals organized for public activity, but to 
the drawing of broad sections of the masses into the movement. Of course, this 
does not exclude the possibility of involving charitable and church-education 
groups also, lo / 

The fire brigade has retained its trai.iitional importance in the countryside.^^ 
In the past, it played an exceptionally important cultural role. The firehouse was 
most often the first public building erected by the rural community. It served as 
a house of culture, club house, cinema and lecture hall, and the fire brigade was 
often at the same time an amateur artistic ensemble (musical, vocal, theatrica?u) . 
Around it also revolved all parades, festivals and public commemorations. By 
serving as a centre of cultural affairs and as a point of concentration for rural 
activity, the fire brigade was in many cases the actual, though silent, initiator 
of more complex programmes. Its vitality lies in the fact that it is a purely 
voluntary organization on the village level and hence rests upon a genuine local 
group. Poland has today more than 20,000 volunteer fire brigades (one for every 
other village) with a total of 70O3COO members. The public functions undertaken 
by the rural population which are inspired by, or for the benefit of, the fire 
brigades, net annually about about 100,000 zlotys. But while continuing to fulfil 
inportant tasks (considerably in excess of the direct activity indicated by its 
name), the fire brigade can lay no claim to involvement in basic matters, above 
all economic matters, which may determine the rural community's adaptation to 
industrialisation and urbanization. 

Another institution directly called into being by economic progress and which 
is itself engaged in that field, is the rural co-operative. 12/ Here a 
distinction should be made between trading, processing and production co-operatives. 
There is no space, or for that matter any need here to go into the ag‘»'icultural 
producers' co-operative, v/hich in any case plays a marginal role in Poland. The 



9/ This is confirmed by all sociological investigations conducted recently in 
Polish villages. See, for instance, B- Ga/eski 0 niektorych determinantach 
zmian spo^^ecznych na wsi (Some Determinants of Social Change in the Rural 
Areas), Studia Socjologiczne, Ko. 2, 196I, pp. 30-55 • 

10/ See E. Ciupak, Kulture religijna wsi (Rural Religious Culture), Warsaw, I96I. 

IJ-/ R. Darczewski, Ochotnicze straSe pozarne (The Volunteer Fire-Brigades). Ich 
funkcje (Their Functions), Roczniki Socjologii Wsi, vol. VII, in print. 

12/ In 1964 there v;ere 1,291 agricultural producers' co-operatives in Poland with 
29,000 members (20,000 families of V7hich 12,000 engaged in farming). They 
embraced 1 per cent of the arable and provided 1.2 per cent of agricultural 
output for the market. 
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processing co-operative (dairy, gardening etc.) lost contact rathei quickly 
with local co-operative life. While playing an essential role in the vertical 
process of agricultural integration,, the processing co-operative cannot be 
considered today as a force in rural community development, although in the past 
the dairy co-operative was the starting-point for the activation of tho Inhabitants 
of some villages. Today it is generally a strong, out side economic ins^itution 
with members and an agency (the milk collecting depo^ in the local rural 
community. But it does not form any organization on the village or even the 
gromadg level. 

On the other hand, the rural retail trade co-operative maintains strong 
contact with local co-operative activities. 14/ In the post-war period this 
type of co-operative has come to occupy a dominant place in the tiumover between 
city and country (in many fields it actually holds a monopoly position). It 
exists in almost all gromada s and has outlets also in many individual villages. 

Its members (more than 4 million) are almost all. farm owners. Naturally, its 
rapid numerical growth, dominant role in the rural market, mass membership ?tc., 
could not but influence its character. The rural trading co-operative no longer 
rests on the efforts of local groups of farmers to protect their common interests, 
as was the case in the past. It is now a highly centralized institution subject 
to prevailing economic conditions. 

Although the rural trading co-operatives do not represent the local ccmmunity 
but rather conduct trading agencies there, they are involved in public activity, 
primarily cultural and educational, in the gromada area. They participate in 
working out regional plans, and undertake communal activity in a number of fields. 
Their activities and general membership meetings exert influence on shaping 
attitudes which often determine the success of certain projects. Though they 
cannot today play a leading role in community development programmes, their 
participation in them is indispensable. 

Among organizations which are equipped to play and which actually do play 
a decisive role in initiating and realizing ccmmunity development programmes are 
the political parties and their closest collaborators, the youth organizations. 
Under Poland’s social system these are not competing organiz^'.ions (the Polish 
United Workers’ Party and the United People’s Party function in the rural 
areas). 1^ / Since they have a common general programme and political line, their 
direct activities are harmonized. Since the political organizations are composed 
of people who occupy key posts in the basic rural institutions, they are in the 
best position to co-ordinate activity and to initiate and plan long-range 
community development. A.nd such is very often the case. 



13/ There are 653 dairy co-operatives with 852,000 members and 139 fruit orchard 
co-operatives v;itn 252,000 members. 

14/ There are more than 2,500 branch trading co-operatives (Samopomoc Ch/opska, 
"Farmers’ Self Help" organization) with about 4 million members. 

15/ The Polish United Workers' Party has about 250,000 members in the rural 

areas (15 per cent of the total membership) and the United People’s Party 
about 350,000 members. 
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But what constitutes the strength of political organizations is at the same 
time a source of weakness. Thus, in some rural political organizations, several 
different public functions may devolve on one member. l6/ Fulfilling so many 
important functions and being responsible for various rural institutions and 
organizations, while at the same time carrying out the directives of superiors, 
creates a difficult problem for the members of rural political organizations. 

They can hardly ur lertake any activity outside the above framev;ork, that is, 
non--institutionalized activity based on simply appealing to the goodwill, 
convictions and enthusiasm of the inhabitants. Furthermore, the political 
organization in so far as the rural areas are concerned • operates as an 
institution primarily on the gromada level and is a leading force in relation 
to rural self-government on that level. Political organizations also have 
branches in the village, but their activity is primarily non -institutional there: 
chey work mainly as members of Agricultural Circles, fire brigades or various 
informal groups, or are involved in specific projects (electrification, water-main 
construction, hedge-planting etc.). Although the members of political 
organizations undoubtedly play an initiating role in such organizations and 
informal groups, they do not function as Party representatives on this level. Hie 
same applies to youth organizations. 17 / 

There is one rural youth organization in Poland - the Union of Rural Youth. 

It is politically associated with the two main parties and its attention is mainly 
directed to cultural and educational matters (including agricultural education). 

One of its recently developed forms of activity is the youth club in the shape 
of a combined coffee shop and newspaper reading room, l8/ which has become the 
centre of cultural activity in many villages as a base for introducing cultural 
innovations. The youth organization has every possibility of being, and often is, 
the most active social force in the countryside. 

It is nevertheless difficult for the youth organization -since it does not 
represent the farm operators -to play an active role in resolving the communities' 
basic economic problems, (involved in the latter are the modernization of 
agriculture, the introduction of industrial forms and methods in agricultural 
production and in rural life.) Nor is the youth organization able to influence 
activity decisively in order to create new occupational opportunities •• as a result 
of modernization and industrialization - which v/ould help to resolve the problems 
of small farming and the relative over-population in some regions. These matters 
are handled primarily by the farmers' professional organizations on the basis of 
co-operation with mutual assistance, hence mainly through the Agricultural Circle 
and the corps of specialists connected witr it (sugar beet planters, animal 
breeders, tobacco growers etc.), as well as the so-called Rural Women's Clubs. 

In concluding this section, it may be well to underline certain common 
tendencies which appear to affect the current activities of all these various 
institutions. It is first of all necessary to note the gro\rth in the number of 



16 / A. Mariahska, Wiejskie organizacje PZPR w dzia/aniu (Activity of the Polish 
United Workers' Party Rural Organizations), Roczniki Socjologii Wsi, vol. VII 
in print. 

17 / The Union of Rural Youth has about 750,000 members. 

18 / There are more than 5,000 Coffee Shop-Clubs conducted by trading 
co-operatives jointly with the Union of Rural Youth. 
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?V'Mi I nnl. 1 Min and GpecJal izotion oT IntereBts oor.neotHcl 
' ‘/'ir I t/l.r)iial wus in contac.'t with otute, roLJp;louB 

A] t-}/o;v.^h liad distinct TieldR of activity uud 

IcmK ,m\ c’ompl^^x probieioB of developm<-nit of the community, 
‘r i *d I at,c npl/M-pn. Kor mnny 1 nportarit queRtlons in the 

jvitMv.n, u() orr;unizaticn cc>ncerricd with them. Today, 

1 n fi«T?r-r.t-d wltli viT'tually every i’leld of rural life and 
■'-c- , ]},r wtli In the nuiiiher of on’ituilzatlons and 

“I M tetKlency of each to he excluRive, that is, to 

1.7 ’i?jler Its jurisdiction and not to overstep the bounds 
- ''■Hunt Ion ol' \he narrowly dHlirnit.ed activity of individual 
:t‘1 with /^1 I an’airri of /7,ivt)n areas, has become one c')f the 
i nn ' ft lit. iMTica] Izat Jon niid npocialization. Tu Poland this is 
■f h '.‘r. 1 JUM i-povermnent , which is simultaneously the 

■ ■ Vo ^ T f.ve I*. 

V. r detv'vv ] artly ^riraiccted with the fli'st is the 
i' a^t.ivlty. This tendency Is most visible in the 

■■•1 • f'(r:’!v.7.1ty. 1 rc'H the social, movement which it once was, 

'f T>TiV*r ♦ It.r the Interests of the local community In its 
M'.jc v/or-ld, it has been transformed into a stron^^ and 

wMl; Its a(;^encies in the local community, representing the 
•! u‘}''Pe. The same tendency may be obser\ed In the activities 
•'..'p 's l.tidl^’ateel above. This is a general tendency which 

‘ fM'^nl zatlnns bast?d on Ideological ties and therefore 
■ • t, j f n* I : r;:i 1 ;; zution processes . 

tonder.cles connected with the process of economic ' 

.'*e cV ccn:temporary industrial society, certain particular 
-T; and which, have essentially changed the activity of 
.''*!S r;’:d organl nations . In the past, eacli rural 
' its field of Interests, had to concern itself with two basic 
i.t!ral <]uestion of national independence and (b) agrarian 
qu.esticr; of the peasantry. The first was realized in 
ppnerd V/orld V.-ar. The second was implemented in 1944 
- '*r.d U;h radical peasant parties took power. The radical 
t vr ,'i/unental social change accompanying the emergence of 
[ h*, 7-einoved the foundation of the main class conflirts. 

‘u'o’ pt'Mcy adopted in 195^> (abandonment of collectivization) 
•v'" -CP rying, in tnat ])eric:d between the administrative 

.!'' this situation (with the stabilization of the social 
1 Itlcal-party conflicts), the main problem in the 
'Hv.'nomic developm.ent and a general rise in the level 
ret'' *'he relatively increased importance of (a) rural 
V’ flons ii^volved In these tasks and (h) the re-orl entatlon 
' ’ r'* ' ud ing political parties) toward the problems of 



A/a:rj cultural Clrclea and other profeBslonal aspoclatlonfl 



Agricultural Circlea existed in Poland before the First V/orld V/ar. IQ/ 

They were equiveilent then to the . farmers * club going under that or other names in 
most western European countries. Then they were mainly occupieu with the 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge, the introduction of more profitable crops, 
selected seed or pedigree livestock, with the purchase of larger agricultural 
machinery etc. The Agricultural Circle was thus the organi^.er of mutual assistance 
and co-operation among farmers. 

After the Second V/orld V/ar, with the agrarian reform and later 
collectivization, there was no need of favourable conditions for that type of 
activity, since no one expected a prolonged existence for the individual peasant 
farm. But such conditions reappeared in 195^ with the change of the general line 
of agricultural policy and the perspective of the long-term existence and 
development of individual farming. The Agricultural Circles were rapidly 
reinstituted then, mainly on the farmers* own Initiative, 20 / and soon emoraced 
most villages and the greater number of family-sized farms, 21/ 

In their initial period, the Agricultural Circles undertook a wide range of 
activities, 22 / both those of the traditional kind and new ones arising from 
changing social conditions. Much attention soon began to be centred on 
mechanization. The basis for this was the establishment by government decision 



19/ In 1918-1925 there were about 10,000 Agricultural Circles in Poland, 

20 / Of the fouTiders of Circles in 1957-59, 69 per cent were farmers, 15 per cent 

- agricultural agencies, 5 per cent - political organizations and 9 per cent 

- county Agricultural Circle executives. See A, Fomanow, Agricultural 
Circles, Peasants* Organization, Institute of Agricultural Economy, Studies 
and Materials, vol, l48, V/arsaw, I967. 

21/ In 1961^ the 51,800 Circles (in 77 per cent of all villages) had a combined 
membership of 1,5 million, 

22/ A 1950 poll of ii93 Agricultural Circles (see B, Ga/e:kl and A, Fomanow, 
Fzeczywistl46k6/ek rolnlczych w Swletle anklety (The Agricultural Circles 
in Light of a Poll), V/ieS Wspo/czesna, no. 9, 1959, p. ^l) shows the following 
distribution of activity; 





Numbers 


involved 


Activity 


Circles 


Participants 


Machine pools , , , , 


. . 188 


6, COO 


Melioration , . . , , 


. . T 


275 


Electrification , . , 


. . 5 


546 


Afforestation 


. . T 


189 


Foad repair , . , 

Building (renovation) houses 


. . 25 


875 


of culture 


. . 9 


62k 


Managing clubrooms and libraries , , , , 


. . IT 


1,100 


ijXcursions and performances 


. . 71 


5,800 



(Foot-note continued on following page) 



in 195^^ of the Agricultural Development Fund. Moneys of this kind are derived from 
the decision to retain obligatory deliveries (of grain, meat, potatoes) to the 
State in order to assure market stability foi* agricultural produce, but to return 
to the village the difference between the prices paid by the State on the 
obligatory delivery quotas and free market prices (strictly speaking, on free 
government purchases). This difference, (calculated for eacl village and 
amounting to a total of 4,000 million zlotys) SV is placed at the disposal of 
the Agricultural Circles on the basis of each village's share and is used to cover 
the cost of co-operative productive investment, above all the purchase of machinery. 
The creation of this Fund gave direction to the activity of the Agricultural 
Circles but ti also lent them elements of functioning as an enterprise. Of late, 
the Intercircle Machine Bases, engaged in the purchase, use and conservation of 
farm equipment (mainly tractors), have started to operate like independent 
enterprises. However the Agricultural Circles as such are public organizations 
concerned with the broader aspects of agricultural modernization in relation to 
the concrete needs of the giver, village. 24/ 



22/ ( continued ) 



Numbers inv ol ved 



Activity 



Circles Participants 



Contests, exhibitions .... 

Agronomic education 

Other education 

Conveying fertilizers .... 

Providing seeds 

Experimental plot 

Seminal blocks 

Vegetable contracting .... 

Meadow teams 

Garden teams 

Breeding material 

Livestock contracting .... 

Raising feed 

Animal breeding sections . . 

Raising chickens 

Purchase of fuel 

Pui’chase of building materials 
Purchase of other materials . 



51 


555 


284 


9,000 


15 


542 


220 


5,000 


265 


5,500 


111 


656 


9 


118 


25 


522 


29 


659 


29 


450 


75 


476 


58 


2,500 


25 


420 


24 


4i8 


51 


422 


4 


570 


25 


515 


49 


271 



2^/ The Agricultural Development Fund amounted to 4,000 million zlotys in 1964. 



24/ The present directions of the Circles' activity is shown in the chart below 
based on sociological research among 100 Agricultural Circles (see 



A. Romanow, op. cit . , p. 10 .): 
Type of activity 

Common farming 
Common use of machines 
Agronomic Education 
Experimental plots 
Supply of fertilizers 
Supply of seeds 

Press and periodical subscription 



P ercentage of C ircles Involved 

47.8 

100.0 

54.4 

12.2 

24.4 

15.8 
56.7 
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Beeldeo mechanization of agricultural production, which remains their 
chief Interest, the Agricultural Circles concern themselves with the following 
matters of Importance to the Polish villages: 

(a) The transportation of produce; 

(b) The cultivation of state-owned parcels of land in some villages which 
are too small to turn into state farms ; 25/ 

(c) The use of the Agricultural Development Fund for land improvement and, 
sometimes electrification, loceil road repair etc.; 

(d) The role of intermediary between processing plants and farmers for the 
conclusion of contracts for certain agricultural products; 

(^) Together with agronomists the conduct of experiments on insecticides or 
for improving methods of production (some of which require agreement of neighbours 
with adjacent fields); 

(f) The organization of agricultural exhibitions, lectures, contests etc. 

The purpose of these activities was the modernization of agriculture, 
conducted by the Circles in co-operation with professional farmers' groups. 
Sometimes such groups become formal sections of the Circles. 26/ 

The peasant family farm, as a production system, is closely identified with 
the domestic family economy. The activity of the Agricultural Circles is 
supplemented by the o.ssoclated Rural Women's Clubs. 27/ These concentrate on the 
modernization of the household economy and show an equally imposing growth. 

The Rural Women's Clubs also participate in production - in those branches still 
the exclusive domain of farm women (the raising of poultry, production of eggs, 
butter, etc.). Their main task hov/ever is to make available mechanized household 
facilities, to carry on propaganda for sanitation and hygiene, to organize courses 
in cooking, dressmaking and the like. 

The chief value of the Agricultural Circle lies in the fact that - alongside 
the fire brigeide - it is the only organization operating on the village level. For 
as noted above, the Polish village is a genuinely integrated society in which 
personal, face-to-face contact is maintained. It is this that makes the 
Agricultural Circle the natural representative of the community in relation to 
society as a whole and to non-local organizations. 



25/ In 1964, 4,5!/9 Circles conducted team farming on 151,000 hectares. The Circles 
possess 56,000 tractors, 50,000 threshing machines, 50,000 engines. 

26/ For example, sections of cultivators of oleaginous plants. 

27/ There are 22,000 Rural V/omen's Clubs with 0.5 million members. 
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The results of a recent study indicate that the Agricultural Circles bring 
together the professional elite of t)ie farming population, 2^ that Is, the more 
efficient farmers of a higher educational level and greater awareness of what 
is going on outside the village. And since research further establishes that 
professional status Is the main basis of authority In t!»3 local rural group, the 
Agricultural Circle enjoys the greatest opportunity to shape opinion, hence of 
exerting Informal Influence . 

The power of this organization Is based on Its Informal as well as Its 
formal functions. Through Its administration of the Agricultural Development Fund 
the Agricultural Circle Is In a position to act In the name of the community. 

While this factor leaves a village with little choice but to organize an 
Agricultural Circle, the latter still remains a genuinely voluntary organization. 
Furthermore, as a local organization acting In the name of the entire community, 
the Agricultural Circle performs functions outside those prescribed to It by 
law. 29 / Thus the Circles are Influential In securing changes In the purposes 
for which the Agricultural Development Fund may spend Its money. Cne such reform 
permits expenditures on village needs other than agricultural modernization In 
the strict sense of the term. ^0/ Its combination of formal and informal activities 
as well as Its powers to provide benefits to persons not affiliated with It are 
among the factors responsible for the vitality of the Agrlcultureil Circle. In the 
final analysis the vitality of the Agricultural Circle depends on the support and 
active participation of the main groups of village Inhabitants. 51 / 

The characteristics enumerated above predispose the Agricultural Circles 
to take the lead in rural community development programmes. In recent years a 
considerable number of Circles have worked out plans Independent of the gromada 
and State plans, 52/ to emphasize village economic and social development. These 
plans, generally developed In collaboration w’ith agronomists, depend exclusively 
on the ability of the Circles to mobilize local resources. VJhlle the essence of 
the plans is agricultural modernization as the basic task In the village, they are 
usually not limited to that. They go beyond farming activity by providing for the 
establishment of service and handicraft enterprises and the creation of new jobs 
In the rural areas. They also go beyond strictly economic endeavours to concern 
with the founding of cultural centres, the construction of rural electrification 
projects etc. 



28 / The correlation of affiliation to the Circles and education, social activity 
and size of farm is confirmed by many Investigations. See, for instance, 

A. Fomanow, op. cit ., pp. 8-9) • 

29/ J. Marek, Badanla nad spoeczyml Impllkacjaml mechanlzacjl rolnlctwa (Research 
on the Social Effects of Agricultural Mechanization) Focznlkl Socjologll Wsl, 
vol. IX, 1968, in print. 

50 / The latest regulations permit to a greater degree the use of the Agricultural 
Development Fund for other communal purposes also. 

jy./ This is proved by a number of rural pools conducted by the Public Opinion 
Poll Centre . 

^2/ For these rural plans see J. Bielec, Zmlany w planowaniu gromadzkim na I968 
(Changes in Gromada Planning for I968), Gospodarka 1 Admlnlstracja Terenowa, 
no. 4/79, 1967, p. 59. 
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V/hlle a high value Is put on the Agricultural Circles and much hope Is placed 
In them, certain dangers should be pointed out. The risk of the Circles' being 
turned exclusively Into machine-lending enterprises or Into firms operating 
machinery on the peasants' farms has already been Indicated. This, to a certain 
extent, Is unavoidable, for the farm e;qulpment purchased by the Circles with the 
Agricultural Development Fund must be effectively and economically used. There 
Is also the need for a transport enterprise, to Improve transportation for the 
rural population, and for an agricultural enterprise on State lands that would 
assure the proper exploitation of the soil and help meet the feed requirements of 
the peasants' livestock. There Is In fact such a multitude of needs In every 
village that the temptation is strong for the Agricultural Circles to be 
transformed from Initiators eind organizers Into enterprises, thus losing sight of 
the complex development of the peasant farm and of the village as a whole . 

This tendency could also convert the Circle Into a kind of government bureau. 
V/lth the Agricultural Development Fund at their disposal and the advantage of a 
number of government-assured prerogatives, the Circles could easily assume the 
functions of village-based government agencies. They would then cease to be a 
movement based on public activity. Their funds would be distributed among 
various subordinate rural enterprises and they would be converted Into an agency 
handling contracts between farmers and service and processing enterprises. 

Another danger Is the limitation of the Agricultural Circles to economic- 
agricultural activity. At present about 1 million peasant families In Poland 
have supplementary earnings from employment off the farm. 2ii/ Assuming that 
agricultural modernization would reduce the labour force Indispensable In direct 
production, then It should be expected that the need, for new places of work would 
grow In the rural areas as would the proportion of rural Inhabitants employed 
outside agriculture. By limiting Its Interest to economic and agricultural matters, 
the Agricultural Circle would therefore cease to attract those sections of the 
inhabitants who would certainly be considerably active In programmes of expanding 
communal services. Of course, economic and agricultural questions will continue 
to occupy the Circles' chief attention as long as agriculture remains the 
foundation of the existence of the families Inhabiting the rural community, hence 
as long as the basic differences between the urban and the rural community persist. 

At present the Agricultural Circles in Poland are very elastic organizations 
and are little formalized or bureaucratized. They constitute a social movement 
devoted to the solution of the basic questions of economic development of 
Individual villages, while at the same time they have some of the characteristics 
of agencies and enterprises. V/hat they will be In the future will be determined 
primarily by the socio-economic needs of the Polish village, which also determine 
the future pattern of the rural community. '^5/ 



The recently emerged Intercircle Machine Bases are becoming separate from the 
Agricultural Circles as enterprises undertaking total machine services. 

"Sk! Economists estimate the number of farms run by part-time farmers at more 
than a million. 

^5 / There Is a discussion current In Poland on the transformation of the village 
which deals with the perspective image. See 0 socjallstyczny rozw6j wsl 
(The Socialist Development of the Countryside) (Warsaw, 196 ^+), vol. II, 

(Warsaw, 1963). 
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VII. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN ROMANIA* 



I. CONDITIONS AND CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN ROMANIA 
A . The esgence of community development 



In international usage, the terTi community development-^ means the activities 
and processes by which the people voluntarily combine their efforts with those of 
government to improve theli economic, social and cultural conditions and more 
effectively to integrate their communities into the life of the nation, thereby 
contributing fully to national progress. At the sane time, community Cevelopi.ient 
is as much a process of education as of organization, a process which encourager 
large sections of the population to take decisions at the local level and which 
promotes their effective participation in the formulation and implementation of 
decisions . 

Romanian communities have tried various forms of organization and action to 
solve problems of common concern. In rural communities, special forms of 
co-operation serve certain common interests within a non-institutionalized 
framev/ork, such as mutual assistance at harvest time or in the construction of 
houses , the joint purchase and use of certain agricultural implements, the 
communal use of pasture-land, and common grazing. 

Old forms of community organization and action are being improved upon; new 
forms are appearing which encourage the extensive participation of the masses - 
and of a wide range of experts - in the solution of problems affecting the life 
and activity of the entire Romanian nation. 

In the twenty-five years sii e the war, the participation of the people in 
the national life and in urban and rural community life has increased steadily and 
has led to the formation of organizations by an ever-growing number of workers, 
peasants and intellectuals of all ages and from all national groups within the 
country. 

The question of community development arises in a different context from 
that of other nations. In Romania the whole population is taking part in the 
construction of a socialist society in accordance with a programme drawn up, in 
co-operation with the masses, by the Romanian Communist Party, which provides for 
the present and future needs of the entire national community. In consequence, 
there has been constant improvement in the methods of directing and organizing 
the political, social and cultural life of the State. The figures given belo\; are 
an indication of the progress made since the Second World War. 

B. Economic development in Romania 

In the past twenty-five years, there have been fundamental changes in the 
economic, social and cultural development fabric of the country and in the pattern 



* Ovidiu Badina, Directeur , Centre de recherches sur la jeunesse, Bucharest, 
Romania . 

^ Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, Twenty-fourth Session , 
Annexes , agenda item TT, ^cument E/2931 j annex III. 



of mass participation in national and local affairs. Production of inductrial and 
agricultural goods along with services have registered impressive gains. 

Using 1939 as a base year (the pre-war year showing the highest volume of 
production) the social product in 1968 had risen by 535 per cent and national 
income had increased by 519 cent. Over the same period per capita income had 

increased more than fourfold. In 1968, industry accounted for 5^«2 per cent of 

the total social product, followed by agriculture 26.2 per cent, construction 
9.2 per cent, transport and communications ^.3 per cent and distribution of goods 
3.5 per cent. In 1968 the volume of over-all industrial production was more than 
fourteen times greater than in 1938 and 917 per cent higher than in 195®; 
representing an annual growth rate of 13.1 per cent ( 1951 - 1963 ). 



C. Tne Territorial administrative organization of Romania 



Pursuant to the provisions of the Constitution and the Act on administrative 
organization, the administrative territorial units in Romania are the department, 
the town^ the municipality and the commune. 

The capital of the Socialist Republic of Romania is the municipality of 
Bucharest (Bucuresti), the principal political, economic, social, cultural, 
artistic and scientific centre of the country. 

The principles underlying the present territorial administrative 
organization of Romania include the following: (a) closer co-ordination between 
the central administration of the State and lower administrative units; (b) the 
provision of specialized assistance and practical support to the departments, 
towns, municipalities and communes; (£) the simplification and rationalization of 
local administrative organs; (d) the consistent application of national policies to 
ensure the full equality before the law of all citizens without distinction as to 
national origin. 



D. The State and its organs 

The Constitution states that the Socialist Republic of Romania is a sovereign, 
independent and unitary State composed of the working people of the towns and 
villages; its territory is inalienable and indivisible. 



In Romania, all power belongs to the people \jho exercise it through the Grand 
National Assembly and the People's Councils, todies elected by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage. 

The State is the embodiment of the political power of all citizens of the 
country; its organizational structure and the processes of exercise and 
implementation of its pov/er ensure the active participation of the masses in the 
management of public affairs in every field of activity. 



The main organs of the State constitute a unitary system of government. 

These comprise the organs of State power, namely, the Grand National Assembly, the 
State Council and the People's Councils; the organs of State administration, 
namely, the Council of Ministers, the ministries and other central organs, the 
executive committees of the People's Councils and the specialized local organs of 
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state administration; the judicial organs, namely, the Supreme Court, the 
departmental courts, the courts of first instance und the military tribunals; tlie 
organs of the Procurator’s office, namely the Procurator General’s Office, the 
Procurator’s departmental, local and militia (police) offices. Each category of 
State organ is responsible for the following specific type of activity: (a) the 

exercise of State power; (b) executive activity; (c) judicial activity; (^*) la\/ 
enforcement activities. 

All organs of the State operate in accordance with the following principles: 
the sovereignty and independence of the Socialist Republic of Romania; socialist 
democracy generally and consistently applied; socialist humanism; the equality of 
rights for all citizens without distinction as to sex, nationality, race or 
religion; collective decision making and socialist legality; democratic 
centralism - a principle whereby centralized leadership is allied with popular 
creative initiative. 

1. The exercise of State pov;er 



This activity consists of directing the entire life of the State through 
organs composed of elected representatives. According to the Constitution of 
Romania, the supreme organ of State power is the Grand National Assembly. Tills 
legislative body, whose members are elected for a period of four years, has the 
following functions: it approves the State plan and budget- it elects and 

dissolves all the other supreme organs; it exercises responsibilities in the field 
of international relations; it ensures that provisions of the constitution are 
upheld; it defines obligatory norms of social conduct and approves and amends the 
constitution. The deputies maintain continuous contact with the electorate by 
submitting periodic accounts. The electorate may recall a deputy before the 
expiration of his term of office. 

As the work of the Grand National Assembly is organized in sessions, the 
State Council was established to ensure continuity in the exercise of State pow’er 
at the highest le\el. The Council is elected for the duration of the legislature 
by the Grand National Assembly from among its members, who remain in office until 
the election of a new State Council. The State Council is in permanent session 
and is responsible to the Grand National Assembly, to which it reports. 

Tlie People’s Councils are the local organs of State power in the 
territorial administrative units in which they are elected. They are composed of 
deputies whose term of office is four years. The People’s Councils, which are 
subordinate to the Grand National Assembly and the State Council, are responsible 
for managing State and public affairs at the local level with a view to promoting 
popular participation. They have some standing commissions which take an active 
part in stimulating popular participation in their work. Each standing commission 
forms a working group consisting of workers, technicians, housewives, 
representatives of mass organizations and so forth. 

2, Executive activity 



According to the size of the territory for v;hich they are responsible, the 
organs of State administration fall into two categories: central and local organs 

depending on the particular nature of their responsibilities, administrative 
organs may have general or specialized terms of reference. 

/... 
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The supreme or,^an of State administration is the Council of Ministers. It is 
made up of a president, vice-presidents, ministers and chairmen of other central 
organs of State administraticn, provided for by lav/. The Council of Ministers is 
elected by the Grand National Assembly at its first session, for the duration of I 

a given legislature, and carries out its duties until the election of a new Council 
of Ministers by the next legislature. The Council of Ministers issues regulations 
and takes measures in any field of State administration; its decisions are adopted 
by majority vote, after collective deliberation. 

Tlie ministries and State Committees, as central organs of State administration, ; 

are responsible for different branches of political and economic activity. Tl''e 
local organs of State administration are the Executive Committees of the People’s 
Councils, which are elected by the latter from among their membership to ensure 
continuity of work between sessions of the Council. The Executive Committees of 
the People’s Councils function in accordance with the principle of collective 
decision-making and collective responsibility. Like the People’s Councils, the 
Executive Committees rely on broad popular participation in carrying out their 
activities . 

3. Juridical activity 

The judiciary in Romania comprises the Supreme Court (a body elected by the 
Grand National Assembly), the departmental courts, the courts of the first 
instance and the military courts. 

The Supreme Court exercises general supervision over the judicial activity of 
all the courts and judges \;ithin the framework of the rules prescribed by Taw. 

The Romanian Constitution sets forth the fundamental principles on the basis 
of v/hich the judicial bodies are organized and operate, 

4. Law enforcement 



The specialized body in the field of law-enforcement is the Procurator’s 
office. All the procurators are subordinate to the Procurator-General elected by 
the Grand National Assembly. Broadly, they are responsible for ensuring 
compliance v;ith laws. 



E. Mass and civic organizations 

Among the constitutianal rights enjoyed by Romanian citizens is the right to 
organize trade unions, co-operatives, youth and v/omen’s groups, social and 
cultural organizations, creative artists’ unions, scientific, technical and sports 
associations, as v/ell as other civic bodies. The right of association is of 
particular importance to the development of Romanian society , since each 
organization can make its own contribution to the activity of the State. 

Mass and civic organizations have the right to nominate candidates for the 
office of deputy, a right guaranteed under the Constitution to all workers’ 
organizations. These organizations, v-/hose activities will be discussed later on, 
include the Socialist Unity Front, the General Union of Trade Unions of Romania, 
the National Union of Agricultural Production Co-operatives, the Union of Communist 
Youth, the National Council of Women, the creative artists’ unions and the councils 
of v/orkers of the different nationality groups. ■ 




II. TRENDS AND FORMS OF MASS PARTICIPATION IN THE 
MANAGEl^NT OF STATE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



The principle of popular participation nas achieved v/idespread application in 
Romania. That principle is applied in various ways including public discussion of 
important pending legislation and conferences with senior officials on a broad 
range of economic, Constitutional and other niatters. There was wide-scale popular 
participation, for example, /a discussions of the draft constitution of the 
Socialj.st Republic of Romania In the economic sphere, the draft directives 
concerning the present five-year plan (1966-1970) and the 1970-1975 five-year plan 
and draft directives regarding the management and planning of the national economy 
were v/idely discussed by the public. The people also participated in the discussii 
of bills, later adopted by the Grand National Assembly, regarding the retirement 
pension, education, conservation and use of agricultural land etc. In practice, 
all citizens are informed on any proposed draft legislation relating to the 
country’s domestic and foreign policy by the press, radio, television and public 
assemblies. The people may offer suggestions to their representatives, who are 
obliged to give their constituents an account of their actions. Discussions among 
v/orkers, peasants and intellectuals on economic and social problems are often 
carried on in the presence of Government and party officials v/ho maintain close 
contact with the people through periodic visits to the various departments, to\ms 
and communes and social and economic centres. 

Another v/ay in which the community participates in the management of State 
and public affairs is through civic central groups. Tliese groups are composed of 
persons from the various occupational, professional and age groups who are 
elected by trade unions, civic and mass organizations. They are responsible for 
overseeing the managerial activities and working conditions in industrial 
enterprises, territorial health units, health resorts and rest homes. It is 
expected that the competent authorities will act on their findings and 
recommendations , 



Tlie present territorial-administrative division of Romania has proved to be 
effective in promoting maximum economic development and in reducing disparities 
among different regions of the country. 

National economic development is guided through centralized planning, as set 
forth in the country's five-year and ten-year plans, which in principle determine 
the basic propositions for the development of the national economy and the 
territorial distribution of the forces of production. Involved in the process of 
formulating long-term plans are all economic basic units as v/ell as specialized 
todies on the local and central levels. This process is initiated at the basic 
economic level through the submission of proposals with the assistance of a large 
number of specialists. 

The extent to v/hich the people participate in the preparation of long-term 
plans is shown, inter alia , by the fact that at the territorial level alone 
approximately l 60,000 specialists helped to draw up the preliminary proposals for 
the 1970-1975 plan. 






I 



) 



A. Participation by the population in the formulation of 
social and economic development plans 



/... 
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The system for financing and approving investments for the various branches 
or activities of the national economy, at various levels, clearly reveals the role 
of the people in the development process at the level of communes' and tovms. In 
Romania, investment is mainly financed by centralized State funds. Part of the 
investment is financed from local budgets, that is, from the resources of the 
tovms and communes themselves and the funds of enterprises and other economic units. 

Tlie people are also involved in the planning of socio-economic development 
through the activities of the Trade Unions which, as representatives of workers, 
enterprises and institutions, take part in the management and planning of the 
national economy, working in close co-operation \/:'th the State organs. Tlie 
Central Council of the General Union of Trade Unions of Romania participates in 
the person of its Chairman, in the deliberations of the Council of Ministers, * 
v/hose recommendations are subsequently submitted to the Grand National Assembly. 



Tire share of the people voluntary contributions in the construction of 
social-cultural and technical-municipal buildings is important. The amount of the 
contribution and the allocation of funds are approved by the people's assemblies. 

In this manner, in the last fe\i years ‘it has been possible to build a number of 
schools, cultural centres and maternity homes, or to provide water supply 
facilities and instal electricity in rural areas, ihere the local economic 
oituation does not yet warrant the construction of such facilities, subsidies are 
provided from the central funds. 

Since the departmental People's Councils have their ovm plans and budgets, 
they are empowered to approve investments (belov; a certain value) and the location 
of projects. It should be noted that the departmental, urban, and communal 
People's Councils are authorized to decide on the location of local industry, 
communal administration, housing construction, general education, local 
construction enterprises, service units, cultural and artistic bodies etc. 

The opinion of the People's Councils is sought on a wide range of issues of 
an economic, social and cultural nature - they express their views for example on 
such matters as the location of industrial enterprises, the withdrawal of the land 
from agriculture, procedures for ensuring \;ater for private and industrial use, 
electric and thermal pov;er, the deployment of labour and environmental protection. 

Mass organizations and civic organizations play an important role in 
community life, since they ensure the organized participation of the workers in 
social and economic development.* A common form that this takes is participation 
in patriotic or voluntary labour. In this regard, in I96S, young people improved 
and constructed 2,6l3 recreational centres and thirteen tourist centres; they 
improved nearly h million square metres of parks and green spaces; helped to repair 
and maintain more than ^,000 kilometres of roads and ^10 kilometres of pavements; 
built 15^ schools and llS cultural centres; and assisted in a large number of 
projects aimed at improving the material and spiritual conditions of community life. 

The interests of the rural community are considered by young people vathin 
the context of national interests. Thus, in I96B young people restored to 
agriculture 5^700 hectares of arable land and improved 50,000 hectares of meadows 
and natural pastures, . . . 



B. Participation by Citizens in the Life of Urban and 
Rural Communities 
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Almost 1 million citizens are involved in the activity of some l85,000 civic 
committees. In the field of rural electrification, for example, publicly elected 
civic committees played a considerable role between I 961 and 1966 in the 
electrification of more than 7,000 villages. 

C. Participation by the workers in the activities of enterprises 

The workers take part in the direct management of the general economic, social 
and cultural life of the country, and in the management of the activities of the 
enterprises and institutions in which they work. Besides the civic control 
discussed above, mention should also be made of the general assembly of employees 
of enterprises and institutions (composed of manual and professional workers) 
which is, in the major enterprises, the body to v/hich the management committees 
must submit quarterly reports, present for discussion the methods used in 
implementing their plans, and submit at the end of the year a balance-sheet of 
enterprise activities. The general assembly of employees has thus become a social 
institution which ensures that the workers in each unit participate in the 
formulation of the economic plan and the economic, technical and organizational 
measures for implementing the plan; it also ensures their participation in the 
exercise of control and enables the collective opinion to have an impact on 
economic life. 

A further form of workers ’ participation in the conduct of enterprises ic 
ensured by the composition of management committees. In addition to the technical 
and economic managers of the unit concerned, the management committees include 
representatives of various civic organizations elected by the employees. All 
members of the management committee have an equal voice and the decisions are taken 
by majority vote. 

D. Participation by the peasants in the life of the co-operatives 

Co-operative farming groups, vjhich the peasants join of their free v;ill, are 
organized and conducted along democratic lines. The general assembly of 
co-operating peasants is responsible for all aspects of co-operative production. 

It is competent to deal with various matters including the utilization of 
co-operative land and equipment; investment in physical and social infrastructure; 
the distribution of income (in cash and in kind) among the co-operative farm 
members; allocations to the various co-operative funds, such as the reserve and 
social funds (the latter being used to assist members \;ho can no longer work 
because of their age); the election of management bodies to oversee the various 
aspects of co-operative activities. 

The State provides assistan<^e to the economic and organizational developi.^ent 
of agricultural co-operatives. It allocates credit, makes available technical and 
material facilities, and is responsible for the renewal of long-term contracts for 
agricultural production. 

The agricultural co-operative production unit has created the organizational 
framework required for the economic and social activities of the peasantry, the 
harmonious merging of the interests of the peasantry v;ith those of the people as a 
w'hole, and the organic integration of co-operative agriculture into the process of 
development of the economy as a v/hole. 



/... 




E. Education; development and management 



'Ihe development of education in Romania after the *,;ar can be illustrated 
with the aid of some statistical data: for the academic year 193Q-1959 j there 

was an average of eighteen pupils and students per 10,000 inhabitants, whereas 
for the academic year I967-I968; there was an average of 167 pupils and students 
per thousand inhabitants. Ihe number of pupils in secondary schools has 
increased tenfold since 1938 * In Romania education is free at all levels and 
is compulsory for the first eight years of schooling. 

General education is entirely in the hands of the People's Councils, which 
are responsible for both the management and administration of the units in 
their network and for the necessary construction and supply of equipment. It 
should be noted that, in the rural areas, most of the school buildings and 
boarding-schools for the purpose of general education are provided through 
voluntary contributions and the labour of the people. As already noted the 
people themselves determine and approve the amount and distribution of that 
contribution at the general assemblies in the communes. 

As regards the involvement of the community in teaching activities, the 
following features may be noted: 

Youth organizations (students associations in the higher educational 
establishments, the Communist Youth League and the Pioneer Organization at the 
other levels of education, take an active part in the organization of 
recreation and holiday activities and of medical treatment and care of pupils 
and students; 

Representatives of youth organizations participate in the work of the 
university senates or academic boards as members with the right to speak and 
vote. In this manner, the representatives of young people have an opportunity 
to express their opinion on problems concerning the life and activities of 
pupils and students, curricula, time-tables and the organization of extracurricular 
activities . 

Representatives of youth organizations participate in the work of 
scholarship commissions, their votes having the same weight as those of the 
other members . 

Supervision in student centres and canteens is exercised by groups or by 
individual students, who have the right to refer matters to the administrative 
or managing bodies of the educational establishment in question. 

There are parents' committees which work in connexion with secondary schools 
and schools of general education and co-operate with school authorities in 
educational and administrative matters. 



F. Cultural Lif e 

The specialized body dealing with cultural activity is the State Committee 
for Culture and the Arts, this body collaborates directly with creative unions 
and associations and other civic organizations in regard to artistic and 
professional matters. 
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The presidents o1 the Union of Writers, the Union of Artists and’ the Union 
of Composers and the representatives of the central council of the General Union 
of T?rade Unions, o'f the National Union of Agricultural Production Co-operatives 
and the central committee of the Union of Communist Youth are members of the 
executive bureau of the Committee and have the right to speak and vote. This 
structure is also maintained at the local level to ensure participation at all 
levels in the development of cultural activity. 

The ever-growing participation of the people in the cultural process is 
illustrated by the growth of urban and trade union houses of culture, cultural 
centres, reading-rooms, clubs and the amateur artistic movement. The number of 
houses of culture increased from 85 in 1955 to IS6 in 19 ^ 7 , while that of clubs 
and trade-union reading rooms rose from 2,502 in 15^8 to 4,4CO in I5C6. In 
addition to these figures, by I567 the number of cultural centres and reading rooms 
had reached 11,000 and there were 31 j 500 amateur artisitic groups in existence. 

Books are one of the most important vehicles of culture and it should be 
noted that 2,4l? titles (approximately 52 million copies) were published in 
Romania in 19^9 and 5 j 301 titles (approximately 7^ million copies) were 
published in I988. Over the same period the volume of publications by number of 
printed pages almost tripled. Romania is thus one of the leading countries in 
the publication of books. The members of the different national groups also 
contribute to the enrichment of the country's intellectual life, combining 
tradition and innovation, within the framework of the new socialist society. 

In Romania, there are now -twelve State artistic institutions which act as 
guardians of the cultural heritage of these groups. More than forty newspapers 
and magazines and approximately 3j300,000 books and pamphlets are published each 
year in the languages of these groups. 

In the course of almost five decades of activity, the cultural centre, as an 
organized form of cultural activity meeting the needs of the village, has 
continued to develop. The cultural centre has combined amateur artistic 
activities, libraries, reading facilities, basic and specialized training and 
constitutes a veritable "peasant school". 

This institution has developed since the Second World War, enlarging its 
sphere of activity, becoming the centre of local cultural and artistic life and 
assuming the task of co-ordinating the activities of all the other rural 
cultural and educational institutions (libraries, cinemas, village museums, 
local radio-relay stations, etc.) Thus the amateur artistic movement may be 
seen as one of the main forms of mass participation in the establishment and 
enrichment of spiritual values. 



In the process designed to safeguard the maintenance of law and order, an 
important role is assigned to the community - in addition to the bodies 
specializing in this field. The community participates through the following 
representatives ; 

1. People's assessors, who are elected and who participate in the courts 
of the first instance; 



G. Community participation in the maintenance of law and order 
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2. Judgement commissions ( comisii de judecata ) which are civic bodies, 
functioning in enterprises, economic organizations. State institutions end 
other State organizations, agricultural production co-operatives, crafts 
co-operatives and other civic organizations with at least 100 employees or 
members. Commissions of this kind also operate in connexion with the executive 
committees of the People's Councils of municipalities, towns, communes and the 
sectors of the Municipality of Bucharest. Ihe members of the judgement 
commissions are elected at the same time as the general assembly of employees 
or at the time of the sessions of the People's Councils; 

5 . The judgement councils, which are required to deal with certain cases 
involving breaches of the social rules (when they have been committed for the 
first time), with labour disputes and minor offenses committed at one's place of 
work and in civil cases involving sums of not more than 5^000 lei . 

The establishment and functioning of these commissions and the transfer to 
their jurisdiction of an increased number of lawsuits, settled according to a 
simplified procedure of justice, increases the community's role in the 
maintenance of law and order. 
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VIII. ISSUES AND TRENDS RELATED TO RURAL AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES CP THE MIDDLE EAST* 

In an earlier paper issued by the United Nations Economic and Social Office 
in Beirut, l/ a preliminary assessment was made of the community development 
efforts in the countries under study, based on the limited information then 
available on the subject and on related issues. 

The purpose of the present study is (a) to assist the Governments of the 
countries of the Middle East in evaluating their work on rural and community 
development and (b) to contribute to the global effort of the United Nations to 
clarify policy issues concerning the future evolution of community development. 

The paper relies to a great extent on the findings of recent research on 
demography, urbanization, hvunan resources, social welfare, development planning 
and regional development. For a proper perspective and greater clarity, community 
development efforts, whether in the form of official programmes designated as 
such, or programmes using the concepts of community development without being 
labeled as such, are viewed in the broader context of rural development. 



I. THE CONTEXT OP RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
A . Demographic and settlement trends 



Prom a demographic point of view, a distinction may be usefully made between 
the northern tier countries of Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon and Syria and the 
southern tier countries of Saudi Arabia, South Yemen and Yemen. Population 
density in the northern group averages twenty-five persons per square kilometre, 
while in the southern countries the average density comes only to four. However, 
if desert areas are excluded, the density in the North rises to forty-six. In 
that same northern group of countries one co\intry, namely Lebanon, has an 
exceptionally high density of 23 ^. The density is high even in the strictly 
rural areas of Lebanon - Bekaa, for example, has about sixty people per square 
kilometre. 



* Prepared by the United Nations Economic and Social Office in Beirut, this 

chapter covers the following countries: Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 

Southern Yemen, Syria and. the Republic of Yemen. 

1/ "a Preliminary Review and Assessment of Community Development in Various 
Countries of the Middle East", presented to the Advisory and Inter-Agency 
Committees of ASPEC, Cairo, May 1967. 
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The following table gives population estimates for the year I966, the area 
of each country and the population density: 



Table 1. Geographical Distribution of population and density 
in selected countries in the Middle East, I966 





Absolute 

number 


Area (in 


square km) 




Dens ity 


Country 


Total 


Non- 

desert 


Total 

area 


Non- 

desert area 


Iraq 


8,492,000 

1,978,000^/ 


444,442 


235,733 


19 


36 


Jordan 


90,185 


22,019 


22 


90 


Kuwait 


501,000 

2,374,000^/ 

5,451,000^/ 


16,000 


9,000 


31 


56 


Lebanon 


10,150 


- 


234 


- 


Syria 


185, 180 


i 42 , 74 o 


29 


38 


Saudi 

Arabia 


4 , 600,000 


2,253,355 


728,400 


2 


6 


Southern 

Yemen 


1 , 146,000 


287,683 


m 9 m 


4 


• • • 


Yemen 


5,000,000 


195,000 


• 99 


26 


• • • 



Sources - Estimates by the United Nations Economic and Social Office in Beirut; 

United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 19 67 ; Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
Central Planning Organization, Economic Report 1388-I389, Riyadh. 

a/ Palestinian refugees included. 



But since demographic pressure is better gauged by considering the ratio of 
arable land to agricultural population, the data in the following table may be 
enlightening; 



O 
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Table 2. 



Settled agricultural population and density 
per square kilometre of arable land, 1964 



Count ry 


Settled 
agricultural 
population a/ 


Arable 

area 


Area-'^ 

Irrip;ated 

area 


Density, of 
noDulation ner 
sq . km , of 
arable land 


Iraq 


3,600,000 


74,960 


36,750 


48 


Jordan 


580,000 


ii, 4 oo 


600 


51 


Kuwait—^ 


20,000^/ 


10 


999 

i 


2,000 


Lebanon 


1,100,000 


2,960 


610^/ 


372 


Syria 


2,700,000 


66,540 


4,890 


4 i 


Saudi Arabia 


3,200,000 


3,730 


1,600 


858 


Southern Yemen 


730,000 


2,590 


• 99 


282 


Total 


11,930,000 


162,190 


• 99 


74 



a/ Food and Agricultural Organization, Production Yearbook, I 966 , vol. 20. 
Nomadic population has been excluded from the estimate of agricultural 
population as given by FAO. 

b/ Ibid . 

c/ 1965 . 

d/ Estimated by the United Nations Economic and Social Office in Beirut. 



In the north the ratio of population to arable land varies between 
forty and fifty persons per square kilometre, with Kuwait (almost totally urban) 
and Lebanon standing out as exceptions. In the south, however, the pressure on 
arable land is high (especially in Saudi Arabia where it reaches 858), 
considering that settled agricultural populations are concentrated mostly in 
scattered locations. 



Rural and urban populations 



While urbanization has been growing, rural populations are still in the 
majority except in Kuwait and Lebanon, as the following table shows ; 
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Table 3- Distribution of rural and urban population 
and relative importance of capital cities 
in relation to total population 



Country 


Year 


Urban / 

population-' 


Rural ^ / 

population—' 


cities 


(percentage 


of total population) 


Iraq 


1957 


39-2 


60.8 


13.6 


Jordan 


1961 


47.4 


52.6 


14.4 


Kuwait 


1965 


75-/ 


25-/ 


63.2 


Lebanon 


1964 


57 


43 


39.3 


Syria 


i960 


37.7 


62.3 


11.7 


Saudi Arabia 


1962-63 


. . . 


• • • 


4.0 


Southern Yemen 


1964 


. • . 


• • • 


20.2 


Yemen 


1965 




• • • 


13.3 



a/ Urban and rural population as defined in the national censuses, 
b/ Estimate 

Obviously Iraq and Syria, among the countries under discussion, have the 
largest rural population. The distribution in Saudi Arabia, South Yemen and 
Yemen is not known, but it appears that, apart from a few large towns, 
urbanization is in its early stage in these three countries; their 
predominantly rural and nomadic character is unmistakable. 

Nevertheless, increasing urbanization in all the countries discussed is 
a factor of great importance. A significant feature of this trend is the rapid 
growth of capital cities, none of which has shown a rate of growth of less than 
4 per cent. Amman and Damascus have actually been growing at a rate of about 
6 per cent, Riyadh at over 8 per cent and Kuwait at about l8 per cent. VIhile 
the contribution of rural out-migration to this growth has often been stressed, 
the demographic growth generated within the cities should not be underestimated. 
In all capital cities, except Beirut, birth rates are at their maximum level 
and death rates are at their minimum, the latter varying widely from country to 
country according to differences in the social and health environment. 



Settlement pattern 



The heavy concentration of populations in the capital cities is only one 
of the noteworthy features of the settlement pattern in the countries under 
study. Another feature, one of great relevance to the issues of rural 
development, is that of the widely scattered rural populations. The rural 
population of Iraq is distributed among over l4,000 villages, many with 
populations of less than 500; in Jordan, half the population lives in about 
1,000 villages of less than 5>000 persons each; Saudi Arabia counts some 
6. COO settled places, and of these 5>000 had less than 500 people, while only 
145 had as many as 2,000 people; and in Syria there are no less than 
4,400 settlements with less than 500 persons each. 
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B. Af;;ricultural trends 



The demographic characteristics discussed above raise man/ issues related to 
the appropriate strategies for rural developmet.t, among which are the following- 

1. The effect of future urbanization and industrialization trends upon the 
rural areas and rural populations; 

2, The agricultural policies to be pursued (in spite of growing urbanization 
the demographic pressure on cultivable land is not likely to abate in the near 
future); the economic and social policies needed to modernize agriculture and to 
improve agricultural productivity; 

5. The most suitable institutional devices needed for the stimulation of 
rural development (in view of the scattered settlement pattern prevailing in the 
majority of the countries under study); the way to distribute social services to 
greatest effect; deliberate policies and measures (if these exist) for effecting 
a favourable change in the settlement pattern. 

Of these issues, the questions related to the future of agriculture are of 
greatest relevance to this chapter. While it is recognized that other economic 
sectors such as industry and services have a role to play in the future 
development of rural areas, the countries of the Middle East covered in this 
chapter assign high priority to the development of agriculture, a sector which 
for many years to come will provide the main economic leverage for rural 
development . 

In Iraq, the contribution of agriculture to the gross domestic product 
represented 17 per cent of the total in 1964 (or ID 173j560,000) . Agricultural 
employment engages about 65 per cent of the population (and 55 >8 per cent of the 
male labour force). 2/ Current trends in agriculture include efforts to extend 
irrigated lands, reclaim new lands and resettle farmers. These often take the 
form of large projects in specific areas, for example, the greater Mussayeb 
project (reclamation of 535jCOO me s haras of land and settlement of some 2,800 farm 
families). Another important trend is reflected in efforts at making agrarian 
reform work. This will be discussed in more detail in a later section of this 
paper. 

In Jordan, agriculture plays a vital role in the economy in spite of the 
country's generally arid territory. The value of its products was JD 33-4 million 
in 1964, amounting to 24 per cent of the gross domestic product for that year. 

One of the vital developments of agriculture in recent times, representing a 
departure from traditional practices, was the implementation of the East Ghor 
Canal project, resulting in the regular irrigation of l40,C00 dunums 3/ of land near 
the Jordan River. The contribution of this project is indicated by tT:e fact that 
net income per dunum has increased from JD 2.2 in the pre -canal year of 1959 to 



2/ ILO, Yearbook of Labour Statistics, I967 . 

5/ In this chapter, the land area equivalents are as follows; 

2.47 acres = 1 hectare = 10,000 square metres = 10 dunums (Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria) = 25 dunums (Iraq) = 1 meshara. 
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JD 15.6 in 1965 * An interesting feature of this project was the application of 
special land tenure arrangements, providing for maximum and minimum size for each 
farm holding. Agriculture’s contribution to employment is indicated by the fact 
that per cent of all economically active males v;ere employed in agriculture in 

1961, V 

In Lebanon, agriculture contributes a relatively small share of the national 
income, amounting in 1964 to 11. 9 per cent of the gross domestic product (which 
was LL 5;2CO million) and in the following year to 11.6 per cent. These figures 
by themselves should not, hov/ever, be used as a gauge of the extent of rural life 
in Lebanon. Even the demographic data indicating a high level of urbanization 
should be read with caution. It is true that the capital city of Beirut and its 
suburbs account for about ^10 per cent of the total population, but the urban 
populations in South Lebanon and Bekaa valley represent only 25»6 and 22.6 per cent 
respectively of the total population of those areas. Another fact to be kept 
in mind is that village life in Lebanon is not totally dependent on agriculture, 
since tourism and ’^summer resorting” play a vital part in the provision of 
employment and income. Even so, the manpower engaged in agriculture is estimated 
at 54 per cent of the total manpower. 3/ 

Of all the countries discussed in this study, the role of agriculture is most 
prominent in Syria. V/hile climatic conditions affect agricultural production from 
year to year, the following figures from ^typical years” indicate the importance of 
agriculture to the national economy. For the years 1956/1957 the annual average 
contribution of agriculture to net domestic product amounted to 55»B per cent, and 
in 1965/1964 to 51*7 per cent. Its contribution to employment is also substantial, 
judging the fact that in i960 the active males engaged in agriculture represented 
55*3 per cent of the total. ^ 

An important element of agricultural policy in Syria is the effort towards 
greater exploitation of regions possessing substantial potential in land and water 
resources. An earlier example is the development of the Ghab-Asharneh plain, 
which aimed at the rehabilitation of some 50,000 hectares. More dramatic in its 
effects in the next decades will be the developments connected with the Euphrates 
Dam project (now in early stages of execution), which will eventually bring under 
irrigation some 6C0,fC0 hectares of land. 



The revenue from agriculture in Saudi Arabia is relatively small, and is 
dwarfed by revenue derived from other sectors, especially oil. In 1961 it was 
estimated at 9 per cent of that year’s gross national product of SR 4,220 million. 
But the importance of agriculture to Saudi Arabia derives Si:m its future 
potential in view of the country’s avowed aim to reduce its dependence on oil 
revenues. The cultivated area is estimated to be 245,000 hectares representing 
only 0.15 per cent of the total area of the country. V/hile the agricultural 
holdings amount to about 4.5 million dunums , only 1.5 million dunums are actually 
cultivated. For agriculture to become a meaningful economic sector in Saudi 
Arabia several major problems have to be solved, chief among which is the severe 
shortage of water. To this end a fifteen-year programme for the survey and 
identification of water resources was adopted (in I965/1966, for example, 

SR 119,22C,0C0 was allocated for this purpose). 



y 

y 

y 



Ibid . 

"The Middle East and Eorth Africa 1967 -I 96 S" (London, Europa Publications 
Limited), pp. 451-466. 
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Ibid . 



As can be seen from the following table ^ relatively smssll as the agricultural 
sector is^ it nevertheless engages a considerable pa,r;k. cf the labour force ^ 
although admittedly with a low output per worker compared v/ith workers even in 
non-oil sectors. 



Table 4. Comparative value of annual output per worker 
in different sectors, i960 



Sector 


Income produced 


Number of workers 


Output per \;orker 




(SR millions) 


(thousands) 


(®) 


Oil 


1,917 


13.4 


143,000 


Government 


624 


96 


6,690 


private non- 
Agriculture 


1,097 


539 


3,24o 


Agriculture 


316 


2C0 


1,530 


Nomads 


84 


165 


516 


Source: Saudi Arabia 


- C.P.O. An Economic 


Survey, December 1965^ 


p.155 . 



A problem closely linked with agricultural development in Saudi Arabia is that 
of sedentarizatipn of the nomadic bedouins, who constitute about one fifth of the 
population. Projects such as the Harrad (King Faisal) Project in the Eastern 
Province, which aims at the immediate reclamation of some 4,0C0 hectares for 
settlement by some 1,000 bedouin families, are now underway, but their success' will 
depend on the nature and extent of the agricultural development of these lands. 

In Southern Yemen, the potentia'lly cultivable land amounts to only 1 per cent 
of its 112,000 square mile area. But the area actually cultivated has never 
exceeded one fifth of the arable land (in the record year I964/I965 an estimated 
190,875 acres were cultivated). At present, agriculture contributes no more than 
15 per cent to the gross domestic product ,7/ Many factors including difficult 
terrain, meagre rainfall and poor development of underground water resources 
combine to explain the lov; productivity of the land. Agricultural planning for 
the utilization of the full potential of the country is still in its very early 
stages and faces major difficulties. 

ISf contrast, the picture of agriculture in the neighbouring country of the 
Yemen Arab Republic is much brighter, and is the main source of livelihood for 
almost 90 cent of its population (estimated at about 5 million). The 
potentially cultivable land is about 6 million acres, of which not more than 
5 per cent is actually under cultivation. Land reclamation schemes such as the 
scheme in the coastal area of Tebama, v;hich is expected to put from 9^000 to 
10,000 hectares under cultivation, are among the measures undertaken by the 
Government to correct this situation. Investments in major agricultural 



7/ Republic of Southern Yemen, Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform, 
"Tov/ards the development of the agricultural sector in Rural Areas”, 
1968; p.l2 (Arabic). 
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enterprises, however, have for the time being to coi.npete v/ith other vital neeCs 
such as the development of major infrastructural v;orks: roads, hartours, airports 
and telecommunications. A favourable factor is the keen interest a large segment 
of the population takes in agriculture, end a lack of disdain for manual v;ork. 

Tliis brief review of the agricultural sector in these countries, and its problems 
and ]prospects, is meant to give some indication of the material base on which rural 
development must depend, Eut what about the rural human resources on which the 
translation of these agricultural potentials into reality will eventually depend? 
\Ihat is the level of education, health, skill and motivation at present? To a 
large extent, the future development of rural areas revolves around this question. 

C, Social services and administrative development 



The situation with respect to social services in the rural areas of the 
countries discussed is no exception to the prevailing pattern in most developing 
countries. In all these countries, the rural areas are, without exception, the 
most backward. VJhethei one rjeasures the differences between rural and urban areas 
on the basis of development indicators: literacy rates, doctors per population, 
hospital beds per population ratios or nutritional standards etc., or on the basis 
of statistics describing the spread of social services, the disadvantageous 
position of the rural areas becomes clear. 

But this situation is not uniform for the countries discussed: generally 
speaking the northern tier countries of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Kuwait and Syria 
have made greater progress in the spread of social services in rural areas thai3 
the southern group of countries: Saudi Arabia, South Yemen and Yemen. This is 
more evident with respect to educational services. 

In Iraq, the distribution of educational facilities undoubtedly favours the 
large urban centres: in 19^5 Baghdad area contained 2h per cent of all primary 
schools (and 55 per cent of all pupils) and per cent of all secondary schools 
in the country. But the great efforts made by Iraq in the last decade have 
resulted in a more even distribution of elementary and intermediate education 
throughout the country, thus benefiting the rural areas. But many problems 
remain: the scattered population in remote villages (see earlier discussion on 
rural settlement pattern) cannot be easily reached; the enrolment of female pupils 
lags far behind that of boys. Currently girls to each 100 boys are attending 
schools in the country as a v/hole, but in some rural areas it is less than 30 per 
100;^/ and the quality of school buildings and teachers is rather inferior. 

Using adult literacy as a yardstick, it may be observed that in Jordan, \;hile 
adult literacy rates in urbanized Amman area reach 4l.O per cent, in the rural 
areas of Blaqa and Karak they go down to 22 and l8.6 per cent respectively, Eut 
in terms of formal education, Jordan has succeeded in spreading elementary 
education to almost every village in the country. 

In Syria the partition of school enrolment at all levels (except higher 
education) by district parallels closely that of the district population ratios, 
indicating a fairly even distribution of educational facilities between district^. 
This information is shown in the table overleaf. 



^ Republic of Iraq - Central Department of Statistics, Educational Statistics 
for the year 1955/1956. 
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Sources : Syrian Arab Republic, Ministry of Planning, Directorate of Statistics, 

Statistical Abstract for the Year 1966 (Damascus, Government Printing Press, I 967 ) 
pp. 23-24; Syrian Arab Republic, Ministry of Eciuc^tion, Directorate of Statistics, 
Educational Statistics for the School Year 1966 -I 967 , pp*3> 125, 175* 



It is certain, however, that in Syria (as well as in Iraq and Jordan) a 
detailed examination of each district will reveal that their most urbanized 
segments (that is, district capitals) are much more greatly favoured compared to 
their predominantly rural segments. 

Of the southern group of countries, Saudi Arabia is exceptional for the great 
efforts it made with respect to the extension of education. From 1957 to I966 the 
number of boys in public elementary schools grew from 91,787 to 219 , 675 , in 
intermediate schools from 5,255 to 17,939 and in secondary schools from 1,125 to 
4 , 573 , implying rates of an average annual growth in the order of 13 per cent, 

64 per cent and 31 per cent respectively. Education for girls, however, is still 

in its early stages: its ratio to that of boys does not exceed 20 per cent.£/ 

Ii/hile no data are available for rural areas separately, observation and t2ie 
fact that (even with the great efforts expended) only 20 per cent of the age group 

six to fifteen are actually enrolled in school, would indicate that the rural 

areas lag far behind with respect to general education. Here again the extre' ely 
fragmented pattern of distribution of rural population presents a great difficulty 
in the extension of educational facilities. 

In the Republic of Southern Yemen comparative figures over a period of years 
are not available, but it is Imown that in I967/196S the ratio of pupils enrolled 
in schools to the total population was 4.6 per cent (3-6, O.S and 0.2 per cent for 
elementary, intermediate, and technical education re.spectively) . The urbanized 
Aden area (the First Province) however, receives a major portion of the benefits; 
here is concentrated 30 per cent of all elementary pupils, 4o per cent of the 
intermediate, SO per cent of the secondary and 70 per cent of all female pupils. 

But statistics aside, the fact remains that existing rural schools in the 
hinterland away from Aden are of the backward traditional type (kuttab) with 
unqualified teachers. 

The latter type of school was the prevalent form of education in the 
neighbouring country of the Republic of Yemen until a few years ago. Modern forms 
of education were recently introduced, and by I966 there were 977 primary schools 
enrolling 69,139 boys and 3 >H 3 girls (the latter largely in the two cities of 
Sana’a and Taiz). This total represents about 10 per cent of the age group from 
six to sixteen. Owing to the recent origin of these schools it is not surprising 
to find that there were in the same year only eight intermediate and three 
secondary schools for the wiiole country, with an enrolment of 1,359 students. In 
addition, there were twenty-four "religious institutes" in I964/1965 enrolling 
1,39s students. 

l/hile some progress is being made in spreading the benefits of modern 
education to the rural areas, the disparity in health levels between the urban 
and rural segments is much more obvious. Low health and sanitation levels are the 
general rule in rural areas. However, some important progress has been made in the 
control of some major endemic diseases such as malaria and trachoma. The 
following table reflects the current situation in health as gauged by some key 
indicators: 



9/ Educational statistics derived from; Saudi Arabia, Ministry of Education, 
Guide to Educational Statistics, 1336-1337 A.H . 
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Table 6. Selected development indicators related 
to health services 





Population 


Pojoulation 


Population 


Country 


per phV^^ician 




per nurse^ 






bed 






( 1 ) 


■( 2 ) 


(3) 


Iraq 


4 ,t 6 o 


470 


io, 64 o 


( 1964 ) 




Jordan 




597 


7,005 


(1966) 

Kuv/ait^ 


745 


li|0 


1,323 


Lebanon 


1,520 


250 


2,359 


(1963) 

Saudi Arabia^ 








15,000 


1,200 


6,717 


Syria—' 


5,000 


973 


6,961 


South Yemen 


35,000 


1,500 




(Estimate 19^9 ) 









a/ Col.(l) 1966; Cols. (2) and (5) 19'^^- 
^ Col.(l) estimate 19^^^; col. (2) IS'^5; col. (3) 19^^^! * 
c/ Cols.(l) and (2)1966; col. (5) 19bJ-, 

In Iraq the current plans in the health field include the construction of 
eighteen regional hospitals and I56 subregional health centres in addition to 
mobile health units to serve remote and scattered rural locations. However, 
because of many difficulties, this programme- remains largely unimplemented. The 
Government hopes also to double the number of physicians from 1,456 in 1964 to 
2,987 in 19^9} but whether this will improve their distribution in the country, and 
especially in the rural areas, remains to be seen. Past experience in Iraq and 
other countries indicate that this happens too slov/ly. 

In Lebanon, where the national level of health services looks more favourable 
in comparison to the rest of the countries discussed (see table above), widespread 
complaints are frequently voiced about the uneven distribution of health 
facilities and personnel. Generally, these are heavily concentrated in the 
capital city of Beirut and to some extent in the district capitals of Tripoli, 

Si don ?ad Zahle. 

In Saudi Arabia the health facilities provided free of charge to the 
population have grown somewhat in numbers over the last decades, as the following 
table indicates; 
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Table 7 . Saudi Arabia: Grov/th in health facilities ^ I95S-I967 



Health facilities 


19^3 


1964 


Years 


1966 


1967 




1965 


Hospitals 


33 


67 


30 


So 


So 


Beds in hospitals 


5,000 


5,552 


5,952 


5,952 


5,952 


Dispensaries 


1+9 


157 


196 


205 


205 


Health centres 


51 


239 


305 


505 


505 



boui ce : For year 1958; Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources; Re* ~’rt IS'^63; 

for remaining years. Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Annual Report 

1336/37 ( 1967 ). P. h. 

The exact pattern of dispersal of these facilities is not known; except for 
the fact that most of the facilities exist in the Western and Eastern regions; and 
largely benefit the urban and semi-urban agglomerations. The problem facing Saudi 
Arabia is the speedy development of trained manpo\/er for health services; a 
problem now partially alleviated by the employment of expatriate health personnel. 
But until more personnel are appointed it is not realistic to expect any major 
improvement in the extension of health services to rural areas and to nomadic 
populations scattered widely in the vast expanse of Saudi Arabia. 

In the Republic of South Yemen at present there is one hospital functioning 
in Aden, while five so-called hospitals; scattered over the rest of the country; 
function at a low level of efficiency; and are difficult to reach for most 
villagers. At independence; with the withdrawal of most expatriate doctors and 
nurses ; it was estimated that the country had one physician for every 35;000 people. 

Administrative structures 



The distribution of political and administrative power in a country affects 
the capacity of various segments of the population to participate in the 
development efforts and to share in their fruits. The administrative structures 
in the countries under discussion show a remarkable similarity (understood in 
relation to historical developments). Power is highly concentrated in the hands of 
a central Government and the administrative subdivisions ( liwas ; mohafazat ; etc.) 
are limited in their exercise of authority; in their fields of action and in their 
financial ability. 

In recent years ; however^ attempts have been made to move in the direction of 
decentralization of Government and increasing the powers of government units at 
the district and lower levels. The following points give an indication of the 
extent and nature of these actions: 

1. District government jurisdictions are being expanded beyond the traditional 
spnere of maintaining law and order to such areas as agriculture; education; 
health; and the development of physical infrastructures. 

2 . Central government departments (ministries; etc.) have begun to establish 
district and sub-district offices; and these are being given increasing pov/ers ^ , 
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with respect to the implementation of programmes. In theory, at least, the 
district' administrator is given po\;ers of co-ordination over the different 
soi'vices , 



3. In most countries discussed, a Ministry of Mu- ■ ..i. ’al and Rural Affairs has 
been established with the main objective of strengthe^jing the abilities of the 
local populations to govern themselves, A remarkable increase in the number of 
incorporated municipal and village councils has been observed in recent years. 

4 . Attempts are being made to provide the subnational levels of government with 
competent personnel through training and incentive schemes. 

It must be noted, however, that these developments are still in their early 
stages, and the contemporary picture is one of highly centralized authority, even 
over minor and trivial issues. 



II . THE FCCUS ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
A. Past rural development policy 



The relatively inferior position of the rural populations described above does 
not in fact adequately highlight the plight of rural areas. Numerous studies of 
rural and village life made by sociologists and psychologists, paint a sombre 
picture of stagnation in economic and social life in the vast majority of the 
rural areas, and describe graphically the isolation and dreariness of life there* 
Tl:iis stagnation has undoubtedly contributed to the large rural-to -urban migration 
observed in most of r.he countries under study. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that the issue of rural development has been very much on the conscience 
of public officials and private citizens alike (and the subject of much 
exhortation in newspapers and in intellectual circles). But what actions have 
followed, and what in fact is rural development? A discussion of these questions 
is the object of the remainder of this chapter. 

All the countries reviewed, whether or not they have adopted planning as an' 
instrument for national development, have discernible rural development policies. 
Elements of these policies include: 

(1) A high priority to agriculture and its basic requirements such as water 
development (this issue was discussed earlier in this paper); 

(2) Agrarian reform as a n-^cessary pre-condition for successful modernization 
of agriculture, as an incentive for a broader base of participation in 
agricultural development, and as a way of achieving a measure of social 
justice. This v/as adopted in several countries (for instance, Iraq and 
Syria); 

(5) The introduction and expansion of new institutions deemed most suitable 
for the widespread distribution and use of modern agricultural inputs, 
material and human, such as agricultural extension, co-operatives and 
credit facilities; and 

(k) The extension of basic social services for rural areas and experimentation 
with procedures aimed at stimulating the rural population to harness their 
resources and energies for accelerated development of these areas. 
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Rural development then, pragmatically speaking, is a combination of policies, 
actions, and programmes undertaken at the national, district and local level, which 
aim at improving the productivity of rural areas and the living standards of the 
rural population. A corollary of this achievement v/ould be the reduction of the 
disparities betv/een rural and urban areas. 

This definition makes clear the interdisciplinary nature of this endeavour, 
requiring the co-ordinated participation of many governmental and popular todies. 

B. Reform and modernization 

Agrarian reform was initiated in Iraq over ten years ago through a series of 
legislative measures, and their implementation was entrusted to a specially formed 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform. From the very beginning, however, agrarian reform 
ran into difficulties, which have yet to be resolved in relation to three key 
phases of its execution: 

1. The repossession of the excess of land holdings; 

2. The temporary management of the repossessed lands (plus the government- 
owned land); and 

5 . The redistribution of land to dispossessed farmers. 

The difficulties in the first phase are political, fiscal (paying 
compensation to ex-owners), and cadastral in nature. The difficulties in the last 
two phases can be summarized as follows: 

(a) To find a substitute system for providing the new landowners with the 
necessary Inputs supplied in the past by the old landlords, or their 
agents, for example, management, credit, seeds, fertilizers and 
machinery; 

(b) To solve technical problems related, for example, to irrigation and 
drainage, where the old networks are now no longer adequate to service 
the new subdivisions of land; and 

(c) To help the new ovmers, who often do not possess any savings, capital, 
or the loiow-how for required improvements on the land. 

In Jordan, where agrarian reform measures v;ere not undertaken on a national 
scale, special agrarian reform measures were applied in the execution of the East 
Ghor Canal development project. The major aim in this case was to provide each 
farmer with the optimal size of land tenure commensurate vath agricultural 

efficiency and the generation of a reasonable family income. 

The Agrarian Reform Lav; of 19^5 aimed at improving the pattern of land tenure 
in Syria, v;here, prior to' the Law, 50 per cent of the cultivable land was owned 
by a few large landowners. Ceilings were imposed on land ov/nership, the excess 
land was repossessed by the State and later 25 per cent of the total agricultural 
land v;as redistributed among tenants, share croppers and agricultural labourers. 
This process is still continuing. 



10 / The minimum holding is 50 dunums, the maximum 500 dunums in most areas. 
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In Southern Yemen one of the early actions of the new regime was to 
promulgate the Agrarian Reform Law of 1968^ which provided for the sequestration 
of an^ lands of the previous rulers, sultans and their families and also the wakf 
(religious endowment) lands. It limited land ownership to 25 acres for irrigated 
land and 50 acres of rainfed lands. Repossessed land v;ould be distributed to 
landless families of those \;ho died in the cause of independence, agricultural 
labourers, poor farmers with too small plots of land and, interestingly, to 
citizens emigrating from cities and desert areas v;ho wished to take up agriculture 
as an occupation. 

Many financial, legal, technical and human problems face the implementation 
of these provisions, but it was proclaimed that their implementation together with 
the reclamation of land and the provision of water, \;ould constitute the 
cornerstone in the development of agriculture and the transformation of rural life. 

Co-operatives and credit 

In all the examples of agrarian reform cited above, the establishment of 
co-operatives v/as adopted as one of the key instruments for solving the problems 
of its implementation. Co-operatives predate the agrarian reform law but the rate 
of their establishment v/as slow. In Iraq ll/, for example, only twenty-two 
co-operatives were organized betv/een 19i^^ and I959, with' only 1,636 members 
contributing the insignificant share capital of ID i^,601. Wien the Government 
decided to take the initiative in promoting the co-operatives in the aftermath of 
the agrarian reform laws, the situation began to change, as seen by the following 
figures : 



Table B. Development of Co-operatives in Iraq 



Year 


Number of co-operatives 


Members 


Loans granted (ID) 


1961^ 


271 


29,139 


79,260 


1967 


399 


55,775 


- 


1968 


501 


62,006 


197,350 



These are in addition to 250 other co-operatives operating outside the 
agrarian reform areas and serving agricultural and non-agricultural purposes. 

• Each co-operative is staffed by a trained supervisor appointed by the 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform. A special training institute was' established to 
train agricultural school graduates for co-operative functions. 

Closely related to this movement and vital to its proper functioning are 
tv;o banking institutions offering credit for agricultural purposes: The 

Agricultural Bank and the Co-operative Bank. Unfortunately, both are hampered by 
inadequate capitalization (in relation to the vast needs of agriculture in Iraq) 
and by unduly cumbersome procedures. 



11/ Data on cc-operatives in Iraq based on information supplied by the General 
Adminj.stration of Co-operatives and Agricultural Production, Ministry of 
Agrarian Reform, Republic of Iraq. 
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In spite of the progress made in the building up of the co-operative movement, 
it is clear that it is still in its early stages of development exerting only a 
minor impact on agricultural developments. Further progress in this field is 
dependent also on the ability of the authorities to build up the agricultural 
credit institutions so vital for progress in agriculture. 

In Jordan the co-operative movement followed an entirely different path. It 
developed as a spontaneous response by farmers, and v;as later backed by the 
Government, The growth of co-operatives in Jordan is indicated by the following 
table; 



Table 9- Growth of co-operatives in Jordan 



Year 


Number of co-operatives 


Members 


Share Capital 
(OD) 


Loans 

(JU) 


1953/5^ 


50 


2,091 


11,873 


44,256 


1957/58 


209 


11,646 


120,902 


467,248 


1962/63 


589 


35,331 


39^,973 


748,225 


1965/66 


702 




520,307 


1,201,982 



Source: Data derived from the Annual Report for 19^7 of the Ministry of Social 

^ Affairs and Labour, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

About 75 per cent of these societies are agricultural co-operatives, an 
interesting feature of which is their variety and specialization, for example, 
savings and credit, marketing, supply, agricultural wages and multi-purpose 
societies. The rapid expansion of the co-operatives has required the organization 
of several "service"' institutions to promote the collective interest of the 
societies nationally. Among these are the Central Co-operatives Union, the 
Co-operative Accounting Federation, providing bookkeeping functions and 
financial advisory services to all its member co-operatives, and finally the 
Co-operative Institute, which provides training for personnel and members engaged 
in co-operative work. 

Of no less Importance in the promotion of agriculture in Jordan are the 
specialized credit institutions such as the Agricultural Credit Organization, \;hich 
offers direct credits to farmers on short, medium or long range terms, and also to 
co-operative societies, via the Central Co-operatives Union at low interest rates. 
In 1964 the Agricultural Credit Organization granted JD 4,330,499 in loans. 

The earliest attempt to revitalize agricultural life in Syria was through the 
introduction of co-operatives. A spontaneous effort in 1943 <3id not go very far. 

Dy 1950 a decree was promulgated to provide impetus for co-operative organization 
and requiring the banks to extend credits to them, and for the Agricultural 
Extension Department to promote them. The results v;ere meagre, for by 1957 only 
nineteen agricultural co-operatives were active. However, an attempt to promote 
"supervised credit" through co-operatives succeeded in stimulating the movement, 
so that by i960 there' vjere 573 associations with a membership of 43,809 members 
and a' capital of SL 7.3 million. These included IO8 societies in agrarian reform 
areas. In 1964 out of 67O co-operatives with about 69,000 members, ninety-eight 



v;ere non-agricultural. Hie capital of the agricultural co-operatives, however, did 
not exceed SLl million, an indication that they still have a long way to go before 
mald.ng an impact on agriculture. The following tables give a breakdown of the 
co-operatives in Syria in 1964: 

Table 10. Type of Co-operative in 1964 



!iype of co-operative 


Number 


Membership 


Capital shares 
(SL) 


Ministry 


Agriculture 


321 


25,496 


741,249 


Agriculture 


Agrarian reform 


251 


15,142 


242,270 


Agrarian reform 


Consumer 


46 


22 , 566 


2,478,033 


Supply 


Housing 


24 


3,800 


6,759,370 


Municipality 


Latour 


15 


312 


135,275 


Industry 


Student 


2 


277 


3,706 


Education 


Services 


11 


339 


5,723 


Social Affairs 
and Labour 


Ibtal 


670 


63,932 


10,417,090 





Source : Syrian Arab Republic: Ministry of Agriculture, and Ministry of Economics 

reports in I966. 



Agricultural extension services 



Agricultural extension services have come to be considered a vital element in 
the modernization of agriculture in developed and developing countries alike. 

The agricultural extension agent is expected to play a vital role in the transfer 
of modern agricultural technology to the farmers. In the countries under study 
there is full acceptance of the functions and usefulness of the "extensionist"; 
practical use of his services, however, has been fraught with difficultires 
stemming from the structure of agriculture itself and from the inadequacy of 
trained human resources. For instance, in the days before agrarian reform, it \/as 
not clear who was the "client" of the "extensionist", the owners of the large 
estates or the small farmers. 

Current efforts aim at the training of agricultural extension agents at an 
intermediate level, usually from the ranks of the graduates of secondary 
agricultural schools. Thus, agricultural graduates from universities are released 
for more appropriate functions as agronomists, researchers, engineers, 
administrators and teachers. 

In the two important agricultural countries of Iraq and Syria, it is nov; 
v/ell accepted that agricultural extension work must be co-ordinated with other 
agricultural services. This co-ordination is vital, since any technical advice 
given by the extension agent and accepted by the farmer will be fruitless unless 
he has access to credit, machinery and all the other inputs needed for modern 
agriculture. On the other hand the extension wurker' has to be backed by, and 
constantly fed, the results of agricultural research. 
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In Jordan, during an early period of experimentation, there were attempts 
to clarify the roles of the agricultural extension agent and the community 
development worker. Wliile the former was considered as the technical agent 
offering guidance, demonstration and advice to the farmer, the latter was considered 
the '’generalist*', the one to bring the various technical and social services to 
bear on the farmer and his environment. In practice this distinction proved 
difficult to maintain under Jordanian conditions. \Vhile the issue was decided 
in favour of a strong agricultural extension service j it left unresolved the 
question of how to stimulate local communities to action favouring over -all rural 
development , 

C. Motivation of rural populations - Experiments with rural community development 



In the search for a formula to stimulate the rural populations to improve 
their social and economic conditions, many of the countries under study adopted, 
as early as the mid-fifties, the ’’concepts'*, ’’techniques’’ or "programmes’’’ of 
community development. In none of these countries has action gone beyond the 
experimentation or demonstration stage, and all of them are at present assessing 
the results and are trying to malce up their minds on the course to be taken in the 
future. A brief review of community development in these countries is therefore 
necessary before an assessment of their worth can be made and their future 
prospects discussed. 



Iraq 



In Iraq, official efforts in the field of community development began in 
1959 and resulted in a variety of programmes under different ministerial auspices. 
The Ministry of Education established several ftindamental education centres in 
rural areas, which were to provide adult literacy classes, training in home 
economics for women and young girls, and day care services for the children. In 
addition y the centres were to be focal points for the promotion of public health, 
agricultural skills and rural crafts. To provide trained manpower, a National 
Training Centre was established in I96I at Abu Gharib near Baghdad to train special 
teachers for rural schools and for the fundamental education centres. It was thus 
hoped that the rural schools could be made into centres of socially significant 
activities for the stimulation of rural life. By and large, however, the results 
of this experiment were negative. Some of the centres continue to provide only 
literacy education to a dwindling nuraber of men and women. The National Training 
Centre itself was discontinued. 

The Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs, is responsible for a programme 
of rural community development begun earlier by the Ministry of Social Affairs; 
in ten designated project areas (in nine different liwas ) thirty-five community 
development units and three rural industry units were established. Each of these 
units was the work in co-operation with the local population for the promotion of 
better agricultural practices, and for the improvement of health and cultural 
conditions. The key agent in this work was a multi-purpose worker (with a bias 
towards agriculture) co-operating with the representatives of the technical 
services operating in his area. 
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While no formal assessment of this work has been made, the consensus among 
those concerned is that meagre results have been achieved. Apart from the 
difficulties encountered in staffing, financing and co-ordination, the programme 
had suffered from the beginning from inadequate planning and lack of clarity of 
conception. As a result the programme was frozen at the pilot and demonstration 
stage and does not seem to generate much enthusiasm among the high officials of 
the Government. The programme will not be expanded and each community development 
area will either be liquidated, or, where enough suitable factors such as density 
of population exist to develop in it a "combined service unit" co-ordinated with 
other services in the area. 

Jordan 

In Jordan, although formal community development activities were abandoned 
in 1962 (see reference in earlier section), the concepts and values of community 
development continued to be recognized. A new approach was sought, however, and 
this related to the field of education. 

In addition to interest in the development of agricultural schools at the 
secondary and higher levels, a special rural teacher training institute was 
created in Huwara near the town of Irbid. The specialized teachers trained there, 
besides providing the teaching functions in village schools, were to act also 
as community development agents assisting the villages with self-help development 
projects and promoting modem concepts of health, agriculture etc. While the 
programme met with a measure of success (and the Institute is still functioning), 
the results on the whole were considered disappointing. Many of the teachers 
spent little time in the villages and often lived in nearby towns. 



Lebanon 



In Lebanon the programme of rural social development is carried out under 
the auspices of an autonomoiis public agency, the Office of Social Development. 

These activities were begun in 1959 ard aimed at the development of backward rural 
areas. Homogeneous areas were designated as rural development units (there were 
twenty-two such units in 1968), and consisted of clusters of villages which had 
similar social and economic problems. Specially trained workers, the rural 
animateurs , function within each of these areas. There are currently seventy of 
these specialists in rural development (who are in fact "generalists'* as far as 
substantive skills are concerned), who form an intermediate link between the local 

population and the regional and central governmental agencies. Their functions 
consist in stimulating the population to consider their common problems, discovering j 

and training local leaders, organizing effective institutions (committees, councils, ; 

co-operatives), and implementing jointly with the people micro-development projects. I 

The extent of local initiative and participation is reflected in the fact 
that in I966 the local populations in the community development units contributed 
LL 608,220 towards the implementation of rural development projects, compared ^ 

to a Government expenditure of LL 1,33^+, 900. Favourite activities are the 
improvement of irrigation structures, joint use of machinery, the building of 
medico-social centres, training of farmers, and establishing family and child !; 

welfare services. 
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The rural development units appear at present to be developing their own 
institutions. They should^ in principle be talcen over by the local populations 
in a period of from five to ten years, after which the Governicent would continue 
to give them support only when needed. 



In Syria., a programme of commiinity development centres was initiated in 
1958 under the direction of the Rural Affairs Department of the f4inistry of Social 
Affairs and Labour. In the Second Five-Year Plan 1966-1970 5 three more centres 
were opened and another centre is due to offer its services in 1970. The centre 
serves a rural area of 20^000 inhabitants. 

Each centre includes a social and cultural unit headed by a specialist in 
social services and offers literacy classes, social guidance, home economics and 
rural industry courses and day-^care services for children. A health unit provides 
curative and preventive health services and health education. It is headed by a 
physician and employs a midwife, health visitors, a laboratory assistant and nurses. 
The agricultural unit is staffed by an agricultural engineer and supervises 
extension activities ^ poultry and stock breeding, veterinary services and 
distributes a variety of agricultural supplies. In addition a '’constructional 
unit’’ guides the farmers in the improvement of their housing and other farm 
facilities, and gives technical guidance in the construction of roads, digging of 
wells and other communal projects. 

Although the staff of each centre includes several village-level workers 
to act as stimulators of popular initiative, the main emphasis of the centre is on 
the provision of the services listed above. It should be noted that the technical 
staffs are supervised by their respective ministries. 

Equally important are the rural crafts training and production units 
established by the same department. Twelve such centres train the villagers in 
rug and carpet making, and there are ten mobile units providing training in 
needlecraft. The courses last five months during which the trainees, rural girls 
under eighteen years of age, are given small incentive payments. The Department 
has given great impetus to this activity through the provision of technical experts, 
who played a vital role by introducing modern techniques and designs., and also 
through assistance in marketing the products. 

From the geographic coverage of the rural development centres it is clear that 
they are yet demonstration projects. Indeed, some doubt is being expressed as to 
the validity of this method in achieving the goals of stimulating the rural 
population to a self sustained effort for economic and social improvement. More 
faith seems to be put in other devices such as the co-operative organizations 
discussed earlier in combination with agrarian reform measures. Another approach 
is that of the ’popular action” which involves the provision of funds for projects 
initiated at the local and provincial levels by such groups as farmers \inions , 
trade unions and local government bodies. The contribution of those bodies, in 
addition to the initiative exercised by them in the study of the proposals, consists 
of the provision of labour and materials. 



Syria 
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Gaudi Arabia 



In Saudi Arabia, among the most important institutions for inducing socio- 
economic development in rural areas have been the so-called Community Development 
Centres. Starting as a pilot project in Diriyali village in I960, these community 
centres numbered sixteen in 1963, of which eleven serve rural areas and five 
serve crowded urban areas in big cities. Each centre serves a village or a 
group of villages with a population of 2.^000 with an integrated programme of 
health, education, agricultural extension, cultural and recreational activities, 
local crafts., and rural industries, women *s education and home economics, and 
pre-school child care. The Centre is staffed by eight or nine members consisting 
of a director, two social workers, an agricultural worker, one cultural worker 
and a medical staff composed of one doctor, a nurse and a sanitarian and one or 
two women for social work and home economics. Since 1963 5 there has been no 
expansion or any serious modification in this programme of community development. 

Administratively, the programme, whose staff are appointed by the: r 
respective technical ministries, is co-ordinated by the Central Committee for 
Community Development, representing the Ministers of Social Affairs, Agriculture, 
Health and Education. At the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, a special 
department for Community Development has been created for the follow-up of this 
programme. One of the problems hindering its full effectiveness, however, 
has been the lack of clear definition of the role of participating ministries, and 
the divided authority to direct officials and operate activities. Concerted 
action, being one of the main aims of the programme.^ has not been fully achieved. 

It is deemed necessary at this stage to involve the Central Planning Organization 
in reviewing the needs of community development and meeting them on a nationally 
planned basis. 

The initial enthusiasm for the community development programme is declining 
owing partly to problems of inadequate personnel, of coordination, and 
consequent operational difficulties. But perhaps more basic at present ■> and of 
far-reaching consequences for the future •• are the issues of changing priorities, 
whether explicitly or implicitly defined in terms of sectoral programmes in 
specific ,echnical fields. Sectoral programmes - it is argued - are more clearly 
defined, their administration and institutional operation is simpler and tidier, 
and their activities can be more easily followed up. Experience arising from 
difficulties encountered in concerted programmes has in some quarters brought about 
certain set-backs to such an approach. According to one official dociament: “’In 

view of the past difficulties in the Centres* programme and particularly in view 
of the marked expansion in rural programmes planned by the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Education and Health, there is a serious question concerning the 
desirability of further expanding the programmes”. 

The rural and cominunity development programme in Saudi Arabia, if it is to be 
extended beyond its present coverage, must be planned and integrated with other 
plans and programmes of development, talcing fuller consideration of issues of 
location, personnel, pattern of administration, nature and scope of local 
participation, types of buildings and relationship between various local 
institutions. Priorities for new types of Centres may be given to areas where 
integrated programmes would have stronger impact on productivity of economic 
projects and would not be hampered by complete lack of roads and similar 
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infrastructu 1 services. Capital outlay in buildings should be also considered 
in terms of greater economy and function. Bedouin resettlement schemes , now 
being carried out, may offer good possibilities for new centres to be established. 



Southern Yemen 



In Southern Yemen, with no experience so far in co*-ordinating services for 
rural and community development, and with an extreme shortage of technical cadres 
(a situation likely to prevail for some years to come), progress in rural and 
community development will have to depend on available local leadership with some 
assistance from the central Government, It is likely that as such leaders as 
school teachers, men of religious learning, successful farmers, returning 
iirnni grant s , local midwives and political agents are provided v;ith a measure of 
training, greater progress at the local level will be generated. 

When the resources of the country permit, a scheme for the training of 
multipurpose’ village workers should be envisaged to gradually cover as many areas 
as pQSsible , and these should include not only farming areas but the important 
fishing communities along the extensive coast of the country, 

Yemen Arab Republic 



In the Yemen Arab Republic, programmes of rural and community development 
in the well-known frame do not exist- concepts of modern Government have emerged 
only recently and the establishment of modern development institutions has been 
hindered by internal dissidence. However, a beginning has been made in eliciting 
the participation of the people in the creation of a vital community 
infrastructure, namely, road building. It is reported that approximately 
2,000 kilometres of roads were constructed by the Ministry of Public Works on the 
basis of 50 per cent contribution - in cash and in kind - from local people. 
Traditionally the village wise man ( akel ) or the tribal sheikh, in consultation 
with family heads, deliberate and pass rulings on personal problems, reciprocal 
family obligations, and rights and wrongs in behavioural matters. This 
traditional power structure, while hardly concerned with problems of community 
assets and undertakings for local improvement, may be, with some proper 
intervention, converted into a modern village council concerned with such 
developmental matters. 

At the end of I 968 the Department of Social Affairs was created as a 
constituent part of the Ministry of Local Administration and in the Department 
a special office for social welfare and community development was established 
Being a new central institution, and with no field personnel, it will have to 
depend in its programmes on the few field officers of other technical ministries, 
for example, education, health, and public works. It could bring about better 
co-ordination in the work of these officials, intensify popular participation 
in road construction, and extend it to the other projects such as irrigation wells 
and water supply schemes. The Government contribution could be in the form of 
the provision of modern tools for digging or the provision of engine-driven pumps 
and technical supervision. With the possible expansion of agricultural 
co-operatives, community development programmes could be entrusted to such local 
organizations . 



III. AN ASSESSMENT OF RURAL COMMITJITY DEVELOPMENT 
CONCEPTS AND METHODS 



A . Concepts of commu n ity development 



From the foregoing review, covering both the prevailing conditions In the 
rural areas and the rural and community development efforts operative In the 
countries under consideration, It appears that community development Is not a 
strategy of national development. It Is true, however, that In such countries as 
Iraq, Jordan and Syria, which have adopted formal development plans, some 
priorities have been established favouring agricultural development. They reflect 
a recognition of the facts of rural backwardness and try to remedy the situation by 
an Infusion of social Investment (especially in education and health) In such 
areas. 

In Lebanon, where i^ational development planning Is only indicative In nature, 
and where the rural exodus to the capital city of Pelrut has reached alarming 
proportions, greater awareness of the need for a strategy for rural development 
has been manifested, and such a strategy was In fact developed and officially 
adopted but proved difficult to Implement. 

It is clear that the rural and community development efforts described above 
have not developed in the context of national strategies for rural development. 

On the contrary, the Impression given is one of spontaneous and isolated 
developments In response to urges, official and popular, "to do something" about 
the deteriorating conditions In rural areas. Programmes are developed and then 
abandoned; formulas adopted at first with enthusiasm are soon given up in favour 
uf new ones. 

The programmes that were developed concentrated largely on the provision of 
agricultural and social services In selected areas. In situations where such 
services could not, with the resources at hand, be provided on a wider scale. 

National officials often expressed scepticism of the concept of felt needs. 
Operationally, such felt needs often resolved themselves into unrealistic 
"shopping lists" of needs unrelated to local and national resources, and often at 
variance with national objectives. Further, since the mass of the rural 
populations was often illiterate and unsophisticated, it could not articulate its 
needs intelligently. In consequence, the real beneficiaries of rural programmes 
have been the village elite who were not only more vocal in expression of their 
needs, but were also in a better position to utilize the services offered. 

From a pragmatic standpoint, community development programmes in the 
countries reviewed operate at one or more of the follovying stages: 

1. The stimulation stage; this occurs in relatively isolated communities 
where the programmes are intended mainly to open the minds of the people to 
innovation and progress, and to help them shake off oppressive traditions. 
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2. The concrete interaction stage: this is the stage at which modern 

technological improvements and knowledge, such as fertilizer, new seed and cash 
crops, are introduced amidst the prevalence of traditional methods; 

5 . The community organization stage: here, specific institutions are set 

up for the purpose of reinforcing social change. These institutions include 
social centres, rural health centres and co-operatives, and are meant to provide 
a firm institutional basis for change; 

4. The co-ordlnaticn stage: this is the stage of more efficient utilization 

of resources and more powerful Impact through concerted action; and 

5 . The planning stage: here, local needs become an Integral part of 

national needs; possible through an intervening district or regional level of 
planning, or through specific strategies of development. 

Such a sequence is not necessarily temporal or mutually exclusive. In most 
of the countries reviewed, they coexist - but at various levels of intensity and 
efficiency depending on the economic, social and technological development of the 
country. The goals of community development should obviously be adjusted in each 
situation to the pai’tlcular stage of development. 



Popular participation 

In the countries under review, popular participation has been recognized, 
at least in principle, as an Important force in achieving development objectives. 
In seme countries it takes the form of moblll.:atlon of the masses of youth, or 
of the intelligentsia; in others it is embodied in local administration and 
local community action. Leadership may be based on political affiliation, on 
public election, on goveriunent appointment or traditional status. However formal 
and Informal, new and traditional sources of leadership are playing various roles 
and exerting various pressures on the course of national and local development. 



To government officials, local participation often consists of acquainting 
community leaders with government programmes and institutions, and urging their 
endorsement and participation. Further levels of active participation are not 
sufficiently sought, on the pretext of the lack of knowledge on the part of the 
community and its leaders in techinlcal matters. In addition, the complexity of 
administrative procedures, circumscribing initiative and flexibility, is another 
obstacle to wider opportunities of popular active involvement. Without some 
reasonable leeway for decision making and power for determining specific action 
at the local level, the scope and intensity of participation are bound to be 
minimal. The reflection of this at the local level is to reinforce the 
traditional role of leaders as champions of the cause of the public, expressed in 
"petitions and complaints" to Government authorities, rather than to their 
development of programmes of community action. Meaiiwhlle local factions and 
conflicts hamper in varying degrees potentialities of fuller and more active 
particlpatloni 

Moreover, in the context of the nascent nation-state, popular participation 
in development programmes is sometimes constrained by the lines of centralized 
authority and control. The concept of popular participation is upheld, tut 
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effective control over local decision and action is maintaine in the interests 
of iiatlunal unity, by a strong central government. Further, a legitimate, but 
somev/hat obsessive urge to make up for long years of under-development seems to 
give the central Governments an added reason for directing local movements along 
pre-deterrnined lines. 



Community development and economic development 

Interestingly enough, the frequently voiced criticism that community 
development programmes have not contributed sufficiently to economic development 
locally or at the national level, 12 / has seldom been expressed in the countries 
reviewed in this chapter- Actually, the officials concerned view these 
programmes in terms of their potential for the building up of rural human 
resources: to develop new capacities for making rational decisions, new skills 

of organization, production and communications, and the qualities of initiative 
and self reliance. When criticism is levelled, it is often the question v/hether 
community development procedures have in fact achieved success in these human 
and social spheres cemensurate with their costs. 

At the same time it is argued that economic development objectives cannot be 
ignored, and that they should be integrated in community development programmes. 
They argue that the heavy investment their countries have made in large irrigation 
and drainage projects, in land reclamation, resettlement schemes, agrarian reform 
and agricultural research, should bring fairly rapid returns in terms of 
agricultural production. The current enthusiasm for co-operatives can be 
interpreted as a reflection of this thinking, for these institutions are seen 
as integrative forces for economic and social objectives yielding faster 
returxis. 

Eut the complexity cf rural development becomes apparent when we see the 
slow pace of the development of co-operatives, of the complex problems facing 
agrarian reform, and the meagre success of land reclamation and resettlement 
schemes. That such complex problems cannot be solved by any single formula, such 
as a co-operative movement, is now well recognized. A new conception of rural 
community development embodying integrated economic and social objectives and 
methodologies in the context of a national strategy for rural development is 
thus a matter of highest priority. 



B. Methods of community development 



./hile no profound evaluations and assessments of the current community 
development programmes have been undertaken, except for a few studies aimed at 
structural and administrative problems, some judgement can be made concerning 
the methods and procedures commonly used. 

The community development programmes in the countries discussed have not gone 
beyond the demonstration stage, and in none of them has a decision been made to 
have a full national coverage. The selection of these demonstration areas has 
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in every case been preceeded by fact-finding procedures to help establish criteria 
for the selection of these areas. It v/as not until after the commencement of many 
programmes in local areas, that detailed studies were made, and these were 
mosMy carried out by the employed staff with no involvement of the local people. 

It is not surprising that in mar^y instances, after several years of operation, the 
centres were found to have been located in the wrong areas: too close to urban 

areas that have encroached upon them (for example^ in Saudi Arabia), or in areas 
that were too thinly populated (iraq)^ or were fast losing population because of 
continuing drought. 

Most of the community development programmes have been implemented as 
spear-heads of progress in backward and relatively neglected areas. .7ith increasing 
realization of the need for planning^ and with increasing sectoral technical 
projects and institutions^ the situation has radically changed and engendered 
serious questioning of the status of the present centres^ for example^ in Iraq^ 

Saudi Arabia and Syria. It is also questioned whether a village^ by itself^ can 
provide adequate resources for the developmental job that needs to be done, and 
whether the village programmes should not be incorporated in a wider area of 
functioning^ in essence a subregional or regional levels v/hich would permit better 
planning and co-ordination of activities. An argument in favour of this latter 
approach is the scattered nature of population settlement pattern in the countries 
discussed (Lebanon being the only exception). 



The community development workers 

There is a consensus among those responsible for rural and community 
development programmes in the countries under study on the need for a more 
concerted effort to train personnel if the current programmes are to move forward. 
But beyond this agreement^ sharp differences appear v^ith respect to the type of 
worker needed. Most countries have relied heavily on the so-called multipurpose 
or village-level v/orker. The argument in favour of using this kind of personnel 
is strengthened by the dearth of technical personnel in the countries generally 
and in the rural areas in particular. In this situation^ the use of a generalist 
is deemed a sensible solution. Others favour the approach for its ov/n sake 
irrespective of the technical manpower shortages, and in fact consider such a 
v/orker a "specialist in human relations’ and in communications skills, which they 
consider the essence of community development. In the actual situations 
(for example, Iraq and Syria) several years of the use of village level workers have 
given disappointing results. They have tended to use a bureaucratic approach, 
and often did not show comprehension of the problems of the rural people they have 
dealt with. In Syria, the centres continue to thrive because they also employ a 
competent team of technical personnel: physicians, veterinarians, home-economists, 

craft instructors etc. 

The use of the generalist should not, however, be condemned too soon, for his 
trairaing has often been deficient, as judged by the prevalence of ad hoc, 
in-service training programmes. As with other rural workers, they have also not 
been given the proper incentives. 

There is a growing interest, however, in establishing permanent institutions 
for training rural and community development workers, whether generalists or 
specialists, and the most recent trend v/ould include the training of leadership 
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of rural populations. Thus a centre will soon be established in Syria for 
training and research in co-operatives and rural development, to include community 
development (an ILO/FAO Special Fund Project). Similarly a full-time training 
institution with a stronger focus on training and applied research for community 
development is now being established in Saudi Arabia. Here, it is hoped also 
that the important need for training local leaders will be tackled in a creative 
manner. 



Institution building 

The community development "movement” in the countries discussed, in spite of 
its brief span of existence and inadequate coverage, can rightfully claim credit 
for success in ”institution building”: the adoption of girls schools in 

Saudi Arabia, the creation of local government institutions in Lebanon, the 
introduction of co-operatives, youth and women clubs in several countries are 
worthy examples. 

There is general agreement among those concerned, especially in the countries 
which have gone beyond the original mobilization stage (for example, Iraq, 

Lebanon, and Syria) that this process needs to be intensified and that the base 
of participation in them should be broadened, since these institutions are 
regarded as among the most promising vehicles for introducing change and 
innovation in rural areas. The choice of institutions varies; Iraq and Syria 
favour agricultural co-operatives and farmers* unions; Saudi Arabia, village 
councils and youth clubs, and Lebanon, village committees and socio-medical 
centres. A typical problem of these new institutions, however, is the danger of 
domination by traditional power groups, whether based on extensive land ownership 
or on political, ethnic or religious affiliation. In the actual situation, in 
most of the countries studied, government support, and often close supervision 
(in the early stages for instance this was necessary in the case of Jordan’s 
co-operatives), and a constant effort to inject new elements into them, have 
greatly reduced the danger of such domination. It may be interesting to 
speculate whether the widespread organization of youth and sports clubs in 
Saudi Arabia may not have been the result of a desire to escape from under the 
thumb of the traditional leadership, which had at first ignored them and dismissed 
them as frivolous and unimportant. 



IV. SUMMARY AM) CONCLUSIONS 



Agriculture, as the segment of the economy with potential for growth and for 
providing broad base of employment, receives high priority in the plans and 
policies of the countries covered by this study* Whether the main purpose is to 
increase its contribution to the national income or to vary the economy (as in 
Saudi Arabia), the major approach has been to invest heavily in dams, irrigation 
and drainage schemes, land reclamation and resettlement and the development of 
underground water resources. 

Agrarian reform was adopted in the two heavily agricultural countries of 
Iraq and Syria, and partially in Jordan. In addition to introducing a badly needed 
measure of social justice, the reform was to aid in the modernization of 
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agriculture. Eut agrarian reform faces many problems, not the least important of 
v;hich is to find the proper means of supplying the new owners of land with 
capital, fertilizers and other agricultural inputs and with the necessary know-how. 
A similar situation, and similar problem, exists with respect to settlers in newly 
reclaimed land (for example, in Greater Mussayeb in Iraq, and the Ghab Area of 
Syria), and in bedouin resettlement areas (in Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
particularly) . 

The official tendency is to rely heavily on co-operative organizations to 
solve these problems, aided by a well organized and competent agricultural 
extension service. While some success v/as achieved with respect to both of these 
institutions they are still far from making an impact on agriculture. To speed 
up the process of their organization the Governments in Iraq and Syria take the 
initiative in organizing them and staffing them with trained employees. This 
concept of "guided co-operatives" is less accepted in Jordan, Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia, where the initiative is left to the local rural population, but with 
some government support and assistance. 

Strong awareness exists of the "backwardness" of the rural areas, and among 
the measures undertaken to correct this situation have been attempts to extend 
social services as far as possible in the rural areas. This is being done 
notwithstanding the difficulty of reaching a widely dispersed rural population. 
Greater success was achieved in the spread of education, especially at the 
elementary level. Eut v/ith respect to health services, in spite of the admitted 
success in combating such major endemic diseases such as malaria, progress has 
been limited. Basic public health measures such as the provision of potable water 
have sti31 to reach thousands of villages. Rural health services are short of 
personnel, equipment and supplies. 

The concepts of rural community development were introduced in the mid-1950s 
and today most of the countries discussed have formally designated programmes 
under special administrative bodies. In none of the countries is the programme 
national in scope, and in most programmes take the form of service centres 
dispensing health, educationa, vocational and agricultural services; with one 
exception (Lebanon), the prograrimes lack a strong element of stimulation of local 
initiative for self-help action. In some countries a multiplicily of community 
development programmes exists with nu attempt at co-ordination. 

A combination of technical services staffs and village-level or multi-purpose 
workers constitutes the driving force of the programmes: the chronic shortages 

in the former type of personnel have led to a greater reliance on the latter. 

These "generalists" are often criticized, however, as being too bureaucratic and 
inadequately educated and trained for the heavy responsibilities entrusted to 
them. The need for better training is recognized, and this would require more 
permanent training institutions. A more recent trend calls for training not only 
for the official cadres (paid staff) but for the local population and leadership 
elements as well. 

The community development "movement" has been rather successful in 
"institution building" at the local level. Such institutions as co-operatives, 
local councils, youth and women’s clubs are thought to play an important role in 
introducing change and innovation at the local level and in integrating economic 



and social objectives. Stronger efforts are needed^ however^ to intensify this 
development and broaden its base and to inject new and fresh leadership elements 
in these new bodies. 

New devices, such as "popular action" in Syria, are being introduced outside 
the formal framework of community development. Through these devices, 
populations are being provided with financial incentives to initiate community 
action projects. 




/ 
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IX. RURAL "ANIMATION" AND POPULAR PARTICIPATION 
IN FRENCH-SPEAKING BLACK AFRICA* 

" Animation" Refined 



Ten years or so after the French-speaking African countries became independent, 
"rural animation" is just as integral a part of development programmes as action 
in the economic, technical and social fields. 

More recent in origin than community development, from which it differs in 
many respects, "animation" in these African countries usually takes the form of 
an educational apparatus attached to the body with over-all responsibility for 
development (the Planning Office or Ministry of Development, for example), with 
representatives at the various levels of government at which economic and social 
programmes are decided on and implemented, and organized in such a way that 
educational work connected with development will be carried on permanently 
throughout the country or in the areas concerned. This educational work is applied 
to all the most important fields in which development is proceeding, priority being 
deliberately given to institutional reforms (affecting production, economic 
organization and planning, technical and administrative leadership, local 
institutions, and popular participation at the community level). 

Methods vary from one country to another, but in most cases the principal aim 
is to ensure that official action in these fields is backed up by a sustained 
educational effort in the form of training courses, seminars and information 
meetings co-ordinated with the various stages of preparation and implementation of 
the projects and designed not only for rural communities, peasant organizations 
and their leaders but also for medim and high-level officials responsible for 
organization and administration. 

Almost all forms of rural "animation" are characterized by this permanent, 
unified, educational effort, running parallel to official action. In some 
instances, however, an attempt is made to go even further by installing a system 
of direct co-operation between government agents and rural communities, through 
which the latter can play an effective part in development organizations and 
national institutions alike. 



Antecedents 



Rural "animation", with its doctrines and methods, is bound up with the 
earlier history and special features of the French-speaking countries of Africa 
south of the Sahara. Though it has emerged as a technique of real importance 
only since these countries acceded to inderendence, a brief reference to the 
colonial past is necessary if we are to understand the ways in which it differs 
from community development as found in the English-speaking African countries. 



* Yves Goussault, Director, Institut international de recherches et d 'application 
de methodes de developpement (IRAM), Paris. 
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The beRlnning 



Right from the beginning of the colonial era, the encounter between two 
civilisations resulted in a process of action and reaction in technical, social, 
cultural and political matters. The specific effects on local life were determined 
by the metropolitan background of the colonists 3/ and from the outset the methods 
and approaches adopted - and hence the whole process of development including the 
birth of rural ’animation" and community development - differed in the French and 
British territories. 

Until the Second World War, the relationship in the French territories remained 
strictly a colonial one, though some degree of interchange took place between the 
two worlds. The metropolitan countz^y, highly industrialized, needed sources of raw 
materials and markets for its goods. Hence its efforts to organize the economic 
and social life of the colonies were characterized by direct rule, on the one hand, 
and measures designed to stimulate production and consumption, on the other. ^ 

The programmes of this period, comprising the organization of native provident 
societies and distribution and marketing networks, and the development of export 
crops such as groundnuts, cotton, and so on, were all directed towards these ends. 
The colonial governments tended more and more to take a direct part in economic and 
social matters, with marked effects on development (especially rural development) 
and education. 



Developments after 1945 

After 19^5 "the African colonies, which had played an important part in the war 
and were becoming more markedly nationalistic in sentiment, became political 
partners. The relationship between colonisers and colonised began to change, in 
line with economic ideas. ^ 

Between 19^5 and 1955 > there was first of all a period of investment (the First 
Equipment Plan); companies were set up in France for the development of certain 
areas or to take over development programmes. Policy favoured concerted action for 
the promotion of special crops by agencies such as the Office du Niger, the Office 
de Richard- Toll, and the Compagnie generale des oleagineiix tropicaux en Casamance 
(CGOT-Casamance) , relying on development of the infrastructure, mechanization and 
a high degree of technical supervision; training was regarded merely as a means of 
spreading the impact of these technical measures. 

In 1955 » the Second Equipment Plan marked a new trend, no doubt influenced by 
increasing political pressures. Though the plan gave its continued backing to 
major development projects of the sort mentioned above, it laid particular emphasis 
on widespread action in favour of the rural populace not affected by these major 



See Ch, A. Julien: Les technic i ens de la colonisation (XI>toe-XXme siecles ) 

(Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 19^7)- 

^ A. Magnen: Les societes de prevoyance (S.A.P.) en Afrique noire , Groupe 

d^etudes de modernisation rurale, stage 1957-58, (Paris, CPIEAM, 195T""58). 

^ See La modernisation du paysannat dan les territoires d^outre-mer . Notes et 
etudes documentaires (Paris, La Documentation franqaise). No. 2129, 

21 Jan. 1956 . 



projects. The aim was to use rural technical and advisory services and credit in 
a way that would benefit small farmers; institutional support was to be provided 
in the form of co-operatives. During this vitally important period, associations 
known as paysannats were also to be created. These associations, bringing 
together rural communities and government agricultural officers in an attempt to 
remodel the technical and economic foundations of the rural society (e.g. through 
new cropping methods), foreshadowed that close co-operation between the government 
and popular groups that was later to become the central aim of rural "animation”. 

In 1955 > a circular distributed by the French Minister of Overseas Territories, 
Teitgen, together with guidelines dated 1^ November 1955^ hJ gave clearer 
expression to the social aims of these measures. Emphasis was now laid on 
educational and social goals, which no longer took second place to purely 
technical ones. The peasantry was no longer a passive object but an active 
partner. The stage was now set; all that was required was the proclamation of 
independence in the countries concerned for the ideas of development and rural 
"animation" to be born. 



Development and "animation ” 

Once they had become independent sovereign States, the French-speaking African 
countries lost no time in adopting the twin ideas of development and "animation"; 
the first of these meanings balanced economic growth, the second, the need to 
ensure the participation of the various classes and social sectors of the nation. 

In the event, matters developed differently from one country to another, as will 
be apparent from the second part of this article. But "animation" schemes, no 
matter how different the methods used, all have certain common features, as we 
shall now see. 

Unlike community development, which was born of indirect rule and the great 
importance attached to local government and communal responsibility in the British 
colonies, "animation" was originally one aspect of the reform of a highly 
centralized form of government and was designed to allow employers, workers, 
peasants and local leaders to play their part; this approach led to the 
development of a number of characteristic features. 

Firstly, "animation" is not aimed primarily at local communities, although 
these concern it inasmuch as they represent an important part of the nation, 
and especially because, being the very basis of national life, they are destined 
to play a key role in development. At this level, then, "animation" is 
concerned less with a community's capacity for self-help than with its ability 
to work hand-in-hand with national institutions for the benefit of a national 
programme . 

Further, as an educational campaign "animation" is not limited to the lowest 
levels; we find it at all levels of the development structure - local, regional 
and national. It provides support and educational backing for those with 
administrative, managerial, economic, social and political responsibilities at 
these levels. Accordingly, "animation" is not designed for grass-roots action 
alone; it reaches from the bottom right up to the highest level of decision-making. 



Groupe de travail pour le d^veloppement rural: Note d^ orientation sur 

Inaction rurale dans les territoires d^outre-mer (Paris, Ministere de 
la France d’outre-mer, 1955^ > Annex 1. 
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Starting from common origins ^ ''animation” has assumed a variety of forms, 
vhich we shall study in the second part of this article. Besides leading to fuller 
understanding of "animation'' itself, this study permits interesting comparisons 
to be made between types of "animation” and the institutions peculiar to individual 
countries, which will assist us, in the third part of the article, to put forward 
SCUK-* criteria for the choice of systems of "animation” suited to particular 
national development structures - 

V/r shall first of all distinguish between types of "animation” according 
to the methods employed. 

I. TYPES OF "ANIMATION” AMD METEODS EMPLOYED 

V/e have just seen how "animation" began in the African countries. Thereafter 
it assumed a variety of forms, depending on the educational traditions of the 
countries concerned, their institutions and the priorities they set for themselves. 
These various manifestations of "animation” will be briefly outlined below. 

A . National "animation" schemes 



These constitute an advanced form of "animation" for several reasons. First, 
they are usually headed by a governmental or semi -governmental organisation at the 
national level, for example by a Commissariat attached to the Office of the 
President in Madagascar, by a Commissariat combined with the Planning Commissariat 
in Niger, by a Directorate v;ithin the Ministry of Planning and Development in 
Senegal. Secondly, they cover all the different sectors of national development 
(investment, production, credit, marketing, training, health, and so on). Thirdly, 
they play an active part in the various bodies and authorities responsible for 
drawing up and implementing national development programmes at the national, 
regional and departmental levels. Finally, they employ a corps of specialized 
staff of established or temporary civil servants and provide training for this 
staff, for example in the National School of Applied Economics in Senegal, and 
the National School of Social Premotion in Madagascar. The metheds employed by 
these national systems of "animation" need to be considered country by country, 
but they all have much the same structure. 

In all cases the foundation of the system is a permanent training network, 
usually nation-wide, designed for rural communities and officials of the various 
public and semi-public services responsible for local development programmes. 

Since the object is to facilitate basic structural reforms "animation" embraces 
not only individual farmers but also the local officials of technical departments. 
Peasants and officials are thus brought together in training courses directly 
concerned with the Iccal aspects of regional and national development programmes 



For detailed analyses see, in particular, Guy Belloncle: "Le developpement 
des collectivites rurales par la formation d ’ animateurs ; essai sur les m^thedes 
de l’ Institute IRAM" , in Archives Internationales de sociologie de la • 
cooperation (Paris, Bureau d* etudes cooperatives et communautaires ) , No. 10, 
1961 (supplement to Cenununaute , July-December I961), pp. 6l-104; Roland Colin. 
”L’ animation et le developpement rural en Afrique francophone", ibid . , No* 20. 
1966 (supplement to Cemmunaute , July-December I966), pp. I35-I99; and 
Yves Goussault: "La participation des collectivites rurales au developpement", 

in Tiers -Monde (Paris, Institut d* etude du developpement econcmique et social, 
Presses universitaires de France), Vol. II, I96I, pp. 2T-40. 
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affecting them. These courses are organized in a continuous cycle co-ordinated 
with each stage of the local development programme and arranged to fit in with the 
agricultural year. In this way^ within a few years the necessary educational basis 
has been created for new forms of action and leadership by the authorities . The 
local communities are given advice on suitable candidates for training but are 
left free to make their own nominations. To begin with, coui-ses are organized at 
an "animation" centre (in Senegal there Is one such centre per d^partement, in 
Niger one per arrondissement, and in Madagascar one per sous-pr<ifecture • in fact, 
although the names differ^ all these territorial units are roughly equal^ having 
between 50^000 and 150,000 Inhabitants). Aftenjards, training moves closer to the 
base, bringing trainees together in inter-village units called "animation cells", 
which are soon transformed into co-operative or communal sections, depending on 
government policy regarding rural organization. At the same time, the new 
"animators", i.e. the former trainees, are absorbed into the new local order; some 
of them specialize in accordance with local requirements, becoming chairmen of 
co-operatives, weighers, treasurers, extension workers, delegates, and so on; 
in this way, the notion of "animation" by outside agent.s gives way to the notion of 
communities "animated" from within. 

Above this basic structure, at the level of the region (an area with between 
300,000 and 600,000 inhabitants), "animation" plays a similar part in educating 
officials of the various public services in an effort to weld them into a 
regional development team; at this level, "animation" is steadily integrated with 
the work of the regional development boards. 

Finally, at the national level, those responsible for "animation" have a 
voice, as we have said, in certain planning bodies. Through these bodies, and 
in some Instances by the organization of seminars for senior civil servants, 
central public services are helped to adapt themselves to planned and 
co-ordinated programmes and to appreciate the value of the newly created 
regional and local institutions. 

B. Sectoral "animation" schemes 



Sectoral "animation" schemes are those built into programmes or organizations 
established to develop particular sectors or regions; their role is to give the 
necessary educational backing to technical and economic activities. 6/ This is a 
common case in French-speaking Africa because, for the historical reasons we have 
indicated, "animation" was originally conceived of as an adjunct to development 
schemes for priority areas. This, incidentally, underlines a contrast with 
community development, which, if it is applied regionally at all, is usually 
directed from the centre (as is the case, for example, with the Volta River Scheme 
in Ghana), whereas with most systems of "animation" the reverse is true. 

The forms assumed by "animation" schemes of this kind may be summarized as 
follows : 

(a) Ordinary forms of technical or co-operative organization. These are 
schemes derived from the Teitgen circular and guidelines of 1955 ; tri which the 
normal administrative pyramid is based on local agents with a technical background 
who have been given additional training in social question.^ and human relations. 



6/ See Bureau pour le d^veloppement de la production agricole (BDPA) (Soci^t^ 
d’alde et de cooperatioh technique);’ Le BDPA, ses principes, ses moyens, 
ses realisations (Paris, 1959 )► 
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This type or ’’animation” is of a narrow, elementary kind, but is still widespread 
and hence deserves a mention. Some of these prograinmes are aimed at establishing 
one form of co-operative organization or another, "jJ which distinguishes them 
from schemes of gnca drement ouvert - projects, that is to say, which are designed 
for the benefit of individual peasants. 

(b) ’’Animation” schemes under a particular development agency. These are 
programmes carried out under the aegis of semi-public bodies, responsible either 
for certain areas equipped for production of a particular crop, or for the over- 
all economic development of a particular region. It will be readily understood 
that the freedom of manoeuvre enjoyed by the "animation” scheme will depend on 
the terms of reference of the agency in question and on how wholeheartedly the 
latter is prepared to support it. ^ 

(c) Local variants under national "animation” schemes. An example of this 
form of organization is provided by the Maggia (Ln Niger), where arrangements 
have been made for collaboration and mutual adjustment between the national 
"animation” scheme and the French Textile Fibre Development Company (CFD). 

The same situation is to be found in Madagascar, and in all likelihood the 
pressure exerted by the international market on certain products will mean that 
such examples will become more numerous as time goes on. 

The methods employed in all these types of programmes are manifold. V/hen 
technical assistance or guidance in the running of a co-operative is to be 
provided, no training courses are organized for the peasantry (except as regards 
vocational training) but the local officials of the technical services receive 
special training in how to approach the people and explain the government's 
plans to them. In other cases, the methods used resemble those we have indicated 
in connexion with national systems, but the "animators” are chosen from among the 
local technical staff available, while objectives and methods depend a good deal 
on the technical outlook of the organization responsible for the programme. 

C. Community "animation” schemes 




These differ from community development schemes in that they are operated 
within a national framework of direct rule. 

They differ also from national "animation” schemes in that they are concerned 
first and foremost with communities. In encouraging local initiative, they 
endeavour to make the maximum possible use of the energies dormant within the rural 
community. 



T/ For example, the rural modernization programme launched in Ouham in the 

Central African Republic, and the SATEC programme in the Upper Volta. See 
Societe d’aide technique et de cooperation (SATEC) : Brochure de presentation 

(Paris, 1966); and Programme de developuement rural en nays Mossi - 2 me phase 
(1965-1967) (Ouagadougou, Ministere de I’Economie nationale. Direction du 
service agricole, 196^), 3 vols. 

^ The Moroccan National Irrigation Agency provides an example of how this 
freedom of manoeuvre may vary from the liberty enjoyed by a national 
"animation” scheme to a narrow policy cf direct intervention along the lines 
described in the preceding paragraph. See Yves Goussault: Animation et 

encadrement dans les nerimetres irrigues du Maroc (Paris, IRAM, 1967). 
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Three prcjects illustrc^to this kind of ’’animaticn”: in the fu'ea of 

Angaradebcu 9/ and the neighbouring s cus-profeotures , in north-east Pahomey; in 
the western port of Upper Volta; and in the Ivory Co«08t, in tl:e BcuaKe region. 

In all cases close contacts are first established with tlio vil.Jages concerned in 
order to familiarize the project leaders with tlio surroundings in which they are 
to v;ork. rjemotimes these contacts are rendered easier by i;ho pre::cnce of a 
mission station. Local ’’animators” ai’e then systeniatica.Ll y trained and peasant 
organizations (technical or co-operative in ckaractei*) created. The trai.ning 
given is designed above all bo help people cope with the practical dil'f iculties 
encountered in local agriculture, and th.e institutions established (agricultural 
blocks where several farmers make joint use of equipment; purchasing, marketing 
and credit groups) are intended to facilitate the introduction of new methods. 

Here again, therefore, ve find priority being given to technical and 
economic aims, but with a characteristic recourse to community means. On the one 
hand these programmes make considerable use of private initiative, and of popular 
movements and their leaders; on the other they are based squarely on the village^ 
envisaged as a social unit likely to respond favourably to the influence of 
"animators", whether these latter come from outside or are recruited within the 
village. It should be noted also that the action taken is more intensive than is 
the case with national "animation" schemes. It is concentrated in the village, ^ 

and the teams of experts begin work at this level before extending the scope of 
their work to a group of villages or to a whole area, 

D, " Animation" by a political party 

A few words must be devoted to the topic of "animation" by political parties 
since in several West African socialist States the party has a monopoly of mass 
education and there can be no question of setting up an autonomous body to 
uindertake "animation", Guinea, Mali and the Congo (Brazzaville) are in this 
position. Attention is chiefly focussed on the training of cadres, the 
collectivisation of production, and youth mobilization programmes designed to 
engender progressive attitudes. As regards training, priority is given to party 
cadres at different levels but, as a result of the difficulties of defining the 
respective spheres of interest of party and government, civil servants in direct | 

contact with the people are also trained under these schemes. The young are 
mobilized for development work and leadership and they often act as the vanguard 
of society - a role which, because of the social stratification of Africa, no 

particular class of country-dweller is ready to assume. Lastly, the task of I 

collectivization 10/ is londertaken with a pragmatism rendered necessary by the | 

i I 

9/ See Compagnie internationale de developpement rural (CIDR): Rannor t ' < 

d^activite de la campagne 1965 et debut 1964 , (Angaradebou, 1964), Raunort j 

d^activite du Centre de formation et d^ action rurale d ^Angaradebou « 

annee 1964 (Kandi, 1964), and Rap-port trimestriel du Centre d ^Angaradebou * ^ 

(Kandi, 1964). 

10/ See Rene Diomont: Afrique noire. Developpement agricole. Reconversion de i ^ 

l^economie agricole: Guinee^ Cote-d ^ Ivoire^ Mali . Cahiers "Tiers-Monde" ; 

(Paris, Institut d^ etude du developpement economique et social de \ 

l^Universite de Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1961); and | 

Samir Amin: Trois experiences africaines de_ d eveloppement : le Mali , j 

la Guin ee et le Ghan a, Etudes "Tiers-Monde" (Paris, Institut d’ etude du i 

developpement economique et social de I'Universite de Paris, Presses ! 

universitaires de France, 1965). 
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special features that characterize traditional rural society in Africa; thus we 
find co-operative programmes that are similar to those undenmy in neighbouring^ 
non-socialist, countries, despite their emphasis on joint production; the task 
of "animation” is therefore much the same, even though the movement itself 
possesses neither personnel nor an administrative structure of its own. 

II. "ANIMATION” AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTIONS 

By "institutions" we mean those bodies (or at least the more important of 
them) vrhich share the main technical, economic, social, political and other 
tasks of development; they have to work together and complement each other’s 
efforts if development is to be effective. 

This definition \7ill become clearer as we proceed. It will be seen that, 
in the light of national needs, "animation" schemes have had to choose among 
these institutions those most likely to have an immediate effect on development. 
Stop-'gap solutions do not always serve long-term interests, and we shall encounter 
cases in which the need to cope with urgent problems has lead "animation” 
schemes to make do with arrangements not at all conducive to the assumption of 
the task of development by the nation as a whole. 

In this respect "animation" has a. harder time of it than community 
development in the English-speaking countries. In the past, at least, ccimnunity 
development has often been concerned with objectives of a social, communal kind 
(mass education, self-help schemes, women’s work). It is therefore relatively 
independent of economic demands and can proceed at its own pace. "Animation”, 
on the other hand, has been intimately linked to existing technial and economic 
institutions. Hence it is obliged to strike an uneasy balance between the time 
normally required for educational \70rk and the urgent demands of economic growth. 
However, this compromise is not one that is required of "animation” alone; it 
represents a basic dilemma facing any national development scheme which, for the 
sake of ultimate success, has to build up institutions capable both of meeting 
immediate economic needs and of ensuring long-term progress for the whole nation. 



A. Economic and co-operative institutions 



Economic and co-operative institutions play a capital role in development, 
partly because economic questions are so important for development as a whole, 
and partly because of their direct value to the peasants. 

The economic institutions influential in development are those - both 
preceding and following agricultural production properly so-called - which 
ensure that the latter is effectively integrated into national development: 
development banks, agricultural marketing agencies, distribution networks and 
the like, ll/ They all act at the grass-roots level of co-operative 
organization, and it is at this level that we shall consider the influence 
exerted by "animation". 



11/ In this connexion, see B.D.P. A., College cooperatif, IFAC: Mouvements 

cooperatifs en Afrique noire et Madagascar (Paris, Ministere de la 
Cooperation, I96F) . i 

j 
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Effect of ^^anlmatlon^^ on the main economic activities of co-operatlv“es 



1. Credit associations and friendly societies. Comparison of certain typical 
programmes under vay in /Africa (e.g. in Upper Volta, Central Cameroon, Senegal 
and Niger) snows that ’’animation” offers a practical solution to the problem 

of providing the credit agencies with group security and guarantees for loans. 
Starting from the well-known principles of traditional mutual assistance, and 
by limiting co-operative activities to a small group of immediate neighbours 
and insisting on the connexion between credit and production, these programmes 
have succeeded in establishing effective village associations backed by the 
safeguards afforded by supervised marketing and by co-operative dividends- The 
same applies to co-operative self-financing and encouragement of the peasants to 
take a financial share - a matter frequently neglected in French -spea ng 
Africa, whereas the English-speaking African countries, in accordance with the 
logic of community development, attach great importance to it. 

2. Marketing. A comparison between the activities of marketing boards and 
marketing progi^ammes, of the Senegalese type for example, shows the part played 
by ’’animation” in a field where its counterpart, community development, is 
relatively inactive. Co-operative marketing supervised by the peasants 
themselves, together with their collaboration with the marketing agency and 
technical servicus, fall within the framework of a participative procedure and 
structure supervised by the ’’animation” scheme, and it is thanks only to the 
educative role c-f the latter that a link can be established between credit and 
marketing. 

5 . Consumption. Consumer co-operatives are decidedly more developed in the 
English-speaking countries. But throughout Africa such co-operatives encounter 
obstacles, some of which have to do with the general economic set-up (e.g. the 
opposition of private companies and the difficulty of breaking into established 
distribution networks^ whereas others can be overcome by creating a 
responsible co-operative system capabD.e of changing the peasants* attitudes and 
thus helping them to escape from the burden of debt. There is a succession of 
stages in distribution at which ’’animation” schemes and co-operatives can act 
together. "Animation” has more direct links than co-operatives with the higher 
administrative echelons and is thus well placed to or^J^nize and defend peasant 
consumption. This fact is of great importance at the initial stage of building 
up a system of co-operatives. 

Effects of ani mat i o n** on co-operative organization and training 

At the lov^est level the village, or the extended family, is the natural 
unit for peasant participation, whereas a co-operative may often be more effective 
when it embraces a group of families or villages. Accordingly, if the peasants 
are to be induced to join co-operatives, a balance has to be struck, and this is 
a delicate matter. However, it is rendered possible by the primary local 
organizations set up under ’’animation” schemes, such as development cells (in 
Senegal), or groups of "animated” villages (in Niger). Once the desirable 
relationship between co-operatives and co-operative sections has been defined, 
various activities can begin (credit marketing, and so on) and a start can be 
made with organizing the forms of co-operative laid down by law as the 
successive stages in the creation of the particular model of co-operative system 
devised for the country concerned. Depending on the system found most suitable, 
management methods are then worked out, and "animation” schemes undertake the 
training of those who will have to shoulder responsibility. The kind of 
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co-operative training given depends ' >r whether (as in Senegal or Niger) ’’animation" 
is nation-wide and covers all aspects of development^ or whether it is linked 
v/ith some particular body and hence restricted to the scope of activity of that 
body. LiJ:e communi-i development^ "animation" plays a part in training programmes 
and centres (for exu 'e^ in the "co-operative colleges" set up as part of the 
National School of Applied Economics in Dakar). 

At the area; regional and national levels the task of building the 
co-operative pyramid is more arduous ; and the work proceeds more slowly ; since a 
solid basic network is necessary and the activities of development agencies have 
to be co-ordinated with the responsibilities borne by the co-operative movement. 

The degree of social participation is not directly proportional to the level of 
co*-operative organization. The more closely economic activities and their mode 
of operation are geared to the basic co-operative network; the more decisive their 
role will be. Whence the importance of co-operative supervisory services and all 
of their joint action with "animation" schemes to protect peasant co-operatives 
and represent their interests. 

B. Production and technical support 

The African peasant has to deal with a whole series of what; in the 
French-speaking countries; are called "technical services", i.e. the Departmenxs 

of Agriculture. Livestock; Natural Resources; Public V.^orkS; and so on; organised 
in accordance with the territorial subdivisions of the country concerned. The 
great stress laid by the French authorities on esprit de corps as a feature of 
these government departments; which were inherited by the newly independent African 
StateS; largely accounts for the lack of liaison between them and their conservatifr.u 
It v;as against this technocratic background that "animation" was first conceived; 
which ex:plains its immediate preoccupation with the general effort to transform 
traditional agriculture and hence to give fresh thought to the problem of technical 
support . 

\Je find the same preoccupation in the extension services of Ministries of 
Agriculture and other authorities based on British modelS; as well as in settlement 
schemes; but in the English-speaking countries; with their different conditions 
and their tradition of indirect rule; community development is less concerned v;ith 
these technical matters than is "animation". As v;e shall see; the work of the 
latter is arranged to fit in v;ith the different types of technical activity of the 
various government departments and the administrative levels at which this activity 
is carried on. 



12/ See R. Eumont: "Le developperaent agricole ^ specialement tropical^ exige un 

enseignement totalement repense"^ in Tiers -Monde (paris^ Institut d 'etude du ' 
d^veloppement economique et social)^ Vol. V. No. 17jJan.-Mar. lS6k, pp. 15-53. 



Technical support to chariKe traditional a/^ricultural practicefa 



A method very frequently adopted in Africa and affecting a high proportion of 
the rural population is that consisting in the provision of technical support 
designed to change traditional agricultural practices. Organisation varies from 
country to country .13/ In some cases the work of the various technical departments^ 
though concex'ted; is carried on indep>endently; in others^ polyvalent agents supplied 
by the technical departments are responsible for all social and economic aspects of 
local development; in yet others^ multi-disciplinary teams carry out a local project 
as part of a regional development plan. Not all kinds of "animation" scheme can 
easily be adapted to all these methods and it has been found in practice that the 
highest degree of popular participation is achieved when a multi-disciplinary team; 
a co-operative organization and an "animation" scheme work together to implement 
an agricultural programme drawn up with due regard to both technical and human 
conside'rations . A classical example of this is the Senegalese system^ comprising a 
Polyvalent Rural Development Centre (C.E.R.P.); in which the basic technical agents 
form a mobile team working in close collaboration with the co-operatives in 
conjunction with which the agricultural programme has been drawn up. In this 
system the Senegalese "animation" scheme^ whose duties include supervision of the 
C.E^R.P. staff; provides the necessary link between the technical teams and the 
co-operatives . 

" Close support" with technical supervision of production 

Another approach fairly often adopted in French-speaking African countries is 
that used wherever the aim is to encourage the production of a particular crop 
(ricC; cotton; oil-bearing plantS; etc.) in a particular area; or to modernise 
agricultural techniques in general. 

In these cases; che forms which participation will take; and the effects of 
"animation"; will depend on how production is organized and technical support 
provided. The following situations are worthy of note. 

A development company; national or foreign; may take responsibility for 
development of a particular area; without any attempt to change the traditional 
social order but by introducing neW; closely supervised cropping methods . These 
may concern production of a particular crop; as in Niger; where a foreign firm; 
the French Textile Fibre Development Company (C.D.F.T.); promotes cotton-growing; 
or in Dahomey; where a national firm; the National Rural Development Company 
(SONADER)^ promotes the growing of oil-palms. Or they may concern development of 
agriculture in general; as in the case of the Office for the Development of 
Agricultural Production (B.D.P.A.) in the Ouham (Central African Republic) and the 
Regional Development Office set up later in the same country. But in all these 
cases the system is one of "close support" (encadrement rapproche); under the 
responsibility not of several separate departments but of a single body working 
within the economic and social framework of traditional institutions. The 
problems of popular participation are accordingly very ticklish and their solution 
depends to a great extent on the status of co-operation and "animation”. If these 
are already organized on a nation-wide scale and hence have broader terms of 
reference than the development agency; they will find it easier to impose their own 
standards of participation; even though negotiations may be delicate because of the 
well-known touchiness of development agencies when faced with initiatives not 



Ip/ See Minist^re de la Coopex’ation; France: En cadrement et animation dans une 

politique du developpement rural; Seminar held from 2b to 30 May 19o2 
■(FariS;' 196^) -245- 



entirely within their control. on the other hand^ the "animation" scheme and 

co-operatives are directly linked with the company or regional office, their 
freedom of manoeuvre will depend on the promotional policies pursued by the agency 
in question. Depending on circumstances, the result may be fully satisfactory 
participation, or an "animation" programme limited to technical, administrative or 
social ejctension work. The experience of the numerous cases of this sort (the 
Soci^t^ d'aide technique et de cooperation (S.A.T.E.C.) in Upper Volta, the 
Compagnie Internationale de developpement rural (C.I.D.R.) in Dahomey, and others) 
is well worth examining from this point of view . 

There are also a number of zones (generally limited and well-defined) where so 
much has been invested in basic development works, such as irrigation and the 
construction of dikes and rice-paddies, that production and profitability have to 
be strictly supervised. In this respect they are very like modern private concerns 
employing wage earners, or state farms. However, since the countries concerned 
became independent, the tendency has been to relax supervision to some extent, since 
their demands both in money and in skilled manpower have proved excessive 
(Richard-Toll in Senegal, the Office du Niger, the C.G.O.T.-Casamance, and Boulel 
in Senegal). As a result, the agencies concerned are now more ready to introduce 
various forms of participation. In French-speaking black Africa the initiative for 
this has come from outside - from the "animation" scheme, the co-operative movement 
or the planning authorities . The difficulties encountered by the Beni Amir and 
Beni Moussa Agency in Morocco - subsequently merged with the National Irrigation 
Agency - show the risks involved when, in a case of this kind, "animation" is 
provided by the agency itself. It is exceedingly important that these experiments 
should succeed since they represent a test case for the modernisation of agriculture 
in Africa, in which "animation" schemes have an essential part to play. 

I'astly, some mention should be made of land settlement schemes, although they 
are rare in French-speaking Africa. Most existing schemes follow the models 
already referred to (Office du Niger, l4/ Boulel, etc.). However, we should 
perhaps mention schemes such as the Autonomous Delta Agency or the River Agency in 
Senegal, which embody certain ideas about decentralisation and development and may 
well provide inspiration for future development programmes in other African 
countries. Comparison of these schemes with land-settlement schemes in the 
English-speaking countries shov/s the important part played by community development, 
either in ordinary land settlement (as in East Africa) or in settlement as part of 
a development programme (the Volta River Scheme in Ghana, for example). The 
various forms of pioneer agriculture can also be included under this heading: the 

"back to the land" campaign in Dahomey, pioneer zones in Senegal, etc., and schemes 
deriving their inspiration from Israel. But programmes of this kind remain 
exceptional and rare in black Africa and have had fev/ links with "animation" . 
Similarly, production co-operatives and self-managed farms, which have played so 
important a part in other parts of the world, are practically non-existent in 
black Africa. 



l4/ See De Poncins; Rapport de mission sur L'etude des structures d'encadrement 
de I'Office du Niger (European Economic Community, no date), 2 vols . 



”Human Investment^'^^ and porticipation In locol development works 

In this section, dealing with technics'll institutions, ve are obliged to 
consider the above tvo formulas since, in French- speaking Africa they differ 
from the forms of community activity characteristic of community development 
and self-help works in the English-speaking African countries; rather do 
they represent attempts to get peasant communities to take a hand ii?. 
programmes undertaken by technical government departments, such as the 
Department of Public Works, or the Rural Civil Engineeiing Department. 

What has been achieved in this field is certainly little enough; success 
has been rare and disappointment frequent. Yet it is important to understand 
why "animation*^ schemes have been so anxious to take action in the field of 
local development works. One reason was that the French colonial tradition 
of major projects for the development of the infrastructure had led to 
a dead end (at Richard-Toll, in the case of the Office du Niger, etc,)* 

Another ^»as that the concept of "animation^^ required getting the peasantry to 
take part in official development programmes whenever peasant communities 
were directly concerned (as with the scheme to encourage small rice-paddies 
in the Senegal Valley), and not merely in village work. In this respect, 
what are known in Madagascar as grass -roots development works lie half-way 
between community development and "animation"; and the indirect relationship 
existing between such schemes and "animation" illustrate the special position 
of "human investments" in "animation" programmes, 

C. Administrative institutions and planning 

We shall again have to make an effort of imagination to understand the 
influence of the colonial administrations in Africa at all levels, but 
particularly their influence on rural communities. In the English-speaking 
countries, the British system of indirect rule, based on district councils 
and local government, was of course a most distinctive feature of the 
colonial system, but the rural populace never had occasion to feel its 
presence, since so much initiative was left to local chieftains. But in the 
French territories, a highly ramified administration reached from the top 
to the bottom of society, so that the peasants were made to feel the weight 
of the local French administrator as well as that of their chieftain. 

With Independence, territorial administrative departments were the first 
to be Africanised, and their responsibilities became all the heavier because of 
the series of crises experienced by the technical departments, conversion of 
which was vastly more difficult. Hence, even in countries with a single -party 
system, rr with one dominant party, the general administrative authorities were 
the only ones to make the government's presence felt at all levels and 
throughout the country. Accordingly, they were obliged to assume powers 
going beyond their normal terms of reference, especially in connexion with 



13/ See Gleizer: Etude des possibilites d* introduction de 1 * investissement 

travail dans les projets d'equipement rural. Rapport provisoire 
(Taris, B.D.P.A., Ministere de la Cooperation, undated) (Document No. 
62/61/x) (mission in Madagascar performed in November and December I962). 
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the multifarious problems to vhich development gave rise. This state of 
affairs was not exclusively attributable to the absence of any other authority; 
it was frequently the fruit of an attempt to decentralise development l6/ 
and of the tight political control exercised by Ministries of the Interior. 

It is therefore not surprising that ”animati^.n" schemes and government 
departments found it harder to define their mutual responsibilities than 
their counterparts in the English-speaking African countries. Community 
development, no matter to which Ministry or l^epartment it is answerable, is 
hardly affected by its government connexions since it has fewer dealings 
with technical departments and because, both at the lowest and at the regional 
levels, it makes use of local government organs and of the community itself. 

Within the system of direct nxLe , on the contrary, ’’animation"* schemes enjoy 
no such independence, and are thus in the invidious position of owing loyalty 
to the government authorities and to the cause of popular promotion at one and 
the same time. It is only be accepting this situation that ’’animation” can 
gain a footing in naticnal institutions and play its educational role in them. 

This role can be more clearly seen if we consider it at the three main levels 
at which countries are organized. 17/ 

The naticnal level; c.'-ordinatijn with ministries and planning autl.urities 



National ’’animation” schemes exert a direct effect at this level and 
can exist as national entities only if the planning authorities, or the 
course cf development, introduce some reorganization in ministries and in 
interministerial co-ordination. There is a close link (one might almost 
say an alliance) between the planning authorities, a disturbing late-comer 
in the apparatus of government, and ’’animation”. The two work side-by-side 
and have complem:entary terms of reference^ the former representing the 
government’s development goals, while the latter tries to enlist the support 
of all classes in the nation for the ends thus proposed. In practice, the 
liaison between them finds expression in numerous planning meetings and 
committees and, still more effectively during implementation of the plan and 
in the constant adjustments which government departments, however reluctantly, 
have to make in order to cu-ordinate their programmes. Because of its field 
organization at the base and at the regional level, and by virtue of 
its practical experience of the human conditions governing development, 
'’animation” has a considerable influence on structural development at the top. 

In Erench-speaking Africa, ideas differ on the part to be played by the 
planning authorities and the position which a planning organ ought to occupy 
in the structure of gcvernment. 



16/ See Jean Serreau; Le developpement a la base au Dahomey et au Senegal, 
Bibliotheque d’economie politique, Volume VII (Paris, Librairie generale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, I966). 

17/ See Sheikh Hamidou Kane: ’’Premiers pas vers I’economie planifiee”, in 

Senegal ”An 2”, par lui-meme. Special Number, supplement to Developpement 
et Civilisations (Paris, I.R.F.E.D./C .1 .R.F.E.D., 1962), pp.lC-l4. 
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As regards the mission and responsibilities of the planning authorities, 
the question arises v;hether they sl;ould merely be concerned with 
preliminary studies and the drawing-up of a plan, or whether they should also 
be responsible for supervision of its implementation and for the supp»rt to 
be given to the whole apparatus of development. For the "animation" scheme, 
the difference is clearly crucial. The main planning functions - elabcration 
and implementation - must also be examined separately, the first to 
ascertain what opportunities and what arrangements it offers for consultation 
of the rural populace (for example, through committees, two-way communication, 
"animation"), the second to see how the plan intends to modify development 
structures and get programtries irap3.etnented (i.e. the provision it makes for 
co-ordination, decentralisation and political arbitration). 

As regards its position in the administrative structure, since the 
planning body is by definition both a technical and a pvlitical instrument, 
it will prove effective only if it stands in proper relation to the political 
authorities on the one hand, and technical governm.ent departments on the 
other. The support it ''btains from the former enables it to influence the 
latter. The administrative situation of African planning bodies is usually 
weak, but "animation" schemes, when nation-wide give them considerable support 
in creating 'the institutions necessary for planned development. 

The r egional level; development boards 

Changes in institutions at the regional level are much the same as those 
we see at the top. If new programmes are to be launched, there must be 
co-ordination between the relevant specialized departments similar to the 
liaison which must exist between ministries. In so for as the government is 
determined to break with past practices and to work for programmed objectives, 
the region ceases to be just one of the administrative levels in the 
organizational chart of the technical departments and becomes a stage at 
which decisions are taken on the use to be made of resources assigned by the 
plan. Since the technical departments concerned have to co-ordinate their 
programmes, they must be placed under the authority of a regional official. 
VJhether de facto or by virtue of the authority delegated to him, this 
official accordingly represf-nts the government at the regional level. 

This is a new form of the pervading presence of the central government to 
which we have already had occasion to refer. 

The above general outline of the v?ay in which regional development 
boards come into being calls for several comments. Firstly, how co-ordination 
and decentralization will shape up at the regional level obviously depends 
on the kind of planning decided on by the government and cn the authority 
given to the planners. ?ttween the purely indicative plan and the kind of 
plan under which real authority can be invoked for structural reform, there 
are a host of intermediate forms, leading to different types of regional 
organization. But it is significant that in almc.:t all the African countties 
the regional level has been becoming increasingly important since Independence . 
Even when the plan has had little impact, and the government, once independent, 
has taken no specific initiative in this direction, the need has been felt 
to give greater weight to the decisions taken by regional authorities. Thus, 
we find Technical Planning and Eevelopment Boards at the level of the prefectures 
in Madagascar, Regional Eevelopment Boards in Senegal, a Departmental 
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1 evelopment Committee in Niger, and go on. There are various reasons for this,* it 
has been considered necessary to redistribute resources for tteir more 
effective use, to improve efficiency by decentralizing responsibilities, 
and to place reliance on the lower administrative echelons, where technical 
shortcomings may be to some extent made good by closer contacts with the 
people . 

The local level: the r )le )f the community 

General administration of the local community presupposes direct 
participation by the local people. In fact, the position varies from country 
to country. We have already indicated differences between the English- 
speaking and French-speaking African countries; but even within the two 
groups of countries the situation is by no means uniform. In the French- 
speaking countries, the territorial administration reached right down to 
the local community, and at the time of accession to Independence, two 
different states of affairs existed: either direct management of affairs 
by government officials, with assistance from the chefs de canton , who 
provided a link with the customary organization of the community; or a 
local administration with authority shared between rural communes, based on 
the French model, and officials of the central government acting in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Beth situations raise special problems for popular participation and 
"animation". In the first case, progressive forms of peasant 
organiztition have to be devised through which the local people, instead of 
passively accepting instructions from above, can first of all give their 
views on local affairs, then take over their management. This was the 
aim of the "animation" or development cells and the primary groupings 
devised by the "animation" schemes. It is worth noting in this 
connexion that national and community "animation" schemes are more suitable 
for taking account of local problems than sectoral schemes, which suffer from 
the limitation of their own specialization. 



In the second case, i.e. when communal machinery already exists, 
the "animation" scheme must first of all assess what opportunities it 
affords for effective participation. 18 / Various factors have to be taken into 
account: the area covered by the commune, popular consultation, distribution 

of responsibilities between the commune and central government authorities, 
and so on. The "animation" scheme must then consider the links to be 
established between the cells it is going to create and the existing 



18/ Andre Combaz-Fauquel : "Comment creer des structures d* intervention et 

de participation au developpement? Les enseignements de la Commune 
rurale malgache", in Developpement et Civilisations (Paris, I.R.F.E.P./ 
C.I.R.F.E.D., 1967), No. 29, March I967, pp. 66 - 71 . 
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communal machinery • In Madagascar; for example; there are three kinds of 
organization to be harmonized: the commune; the associations set up by the 

'’animation** scheme; and the traditional fokonolona t 19/ 

To complete this analysis; we must consider the relations between 
the commune or the organization set up by the ’’animation” scheme at 
the level of the commune on the one hand; and the bodies responsible fcr 
technical and economic matters on the other. The ’’animation” scheme; 
frequently aims to have these cells and other groups assume economic 

responsibilities as soon as possible; once achieved; this popular teJ^e-over ; 

changes the balance of power at the base in accordance with peasant i 

aspirations. There is a difference here between ’’animation” and community 

development; in that ’’animation” typically gives priority to responsibilities 

which will later be taken aver by co-operatives; thus underlining the 

essentially pre-co-operative nature of these initial institutions; on 

which all other activities are subsequently based. This explains why the ' 

newer co-operative networks in French-speaking Africa tend to consist of 
’’development co-operatives” and ’’co-operative communes”; 20 / when there are no 

communes to begin with; this tendency favours a diversification and i 

consolidation of popular participation (as in Niger and Senegal); but if 
communes already exist; it may be a difficult job to reconcile the new 

popular organizations; such as co-operatives and the ’’animation” scheme; with ^ 

more conservative institutions such as the local administration; the communes 

and the customary chiefs. The sociology of these grass-roots institutions is 

of vital importance to the future of development. Though the theoretical 

models may be relatively simple; in practice it is vastly more difficult t# 

work out an effective strategy for popular participation. 

D. Political institutions and mass organizations 

The question of political institutions and mass organizations is usually 
avoided in studies on the theory of dev'elopment; which is a mistake; for ' 

it has an important bearing on the subject inasmuch as the process of 
decolonization directly affects the way in which the State and its 
services are leorganized. In addition; the constant friction caused 
by structural inadequacies cr personal rivalries confers on the government; 
with its powers of political arbitration; a mediating role that is 
one cf the essentials of popular participation. Three aspects of this 
question are of particular importance in the structural changes that have been 
studied above . 



19/ The fokonolona is a self -administering community made up of the inhabitants of 
a locality or of several neighbouring localities. In the nineteenth century 
the fokonolona added to its judicial and conciliation powers the right to 
organize collective work considered to be in the interests of the group* At 
present the fokonolona and the rural communes share certain economic 
responsibilities. See J. Dez: ”Le fokonolona malgache: institution desuete ou 
cellule de developpement ”; in Cahiers de I’Institut de science economique 
appliquee (Paris; I.S.E.A.); pp. I89-252. 

20/ H. Desroche: Cooperation et developpement. Mouvements cooperatifs et 

strategie du developpement; Collection ’’Tiers-Monde ” (Paris ; Institut d ’etude 
de developpement economique et social de I’Universite de Paris; Presses 
universitaires de France; 1964); p. l 44 . 
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The general political system 

Several recent studies 21/ have shovn that a fairly uniform type of political 
system has emerged in the black African countries. Certain English-npeaking 
authors (notably Edward Shils) have invented the term ^guided democracy'^ to 
describe it. This is defined as a political system under which guidance is 
exercised by a dominant, but not totalitarian, political party, to which we 
might add that in each of these countries, quite considerable powers tend to 
be vested in the President, In an endeavour to give practical expression 
to the democratic principles formally invoked by their respective Constitutions, 
the African nations seem to experience the need for the guiding hand of 
a President or dominant party* 

The general cast of existing political institutions favours popular 
participation, which is formally provided for in national constitutions and 
benefits in practice by the pragmatic methods adopted in the process of 
development and structural reform. There is no doubt that so specific an 
innovation as "animation” can only be understood in this context of 
empiricism; the need for it in the development campaigns of African and 
other countries arises precisely from the inherent contradictions of a 
formal democracy seeking to achieve efficiency. But this generalisation 
requires a number of qualifications in particular cases. 

First of all, there are political regimes in which the government is 
essentially based on a highly organized single party, able to exercise 
supervision over institutions, the way they operate, and the whole range 
of national activities. If such a party decrees that all contacts with the 
masses shall be subject to its control, it is clearly taking over all the 
tasks normally undertaken by "animation”. 22/ This may lead to various 
results. The party may feel that, as already organized, it can assume the 
educational responsibilities normally incumbent on an "animation" scheme, 
and continue as before with the task o'f development (as in Guinea and Mali). 

Or it may consider that the better course is to incorporate some system of 
"animation" into the party itself (in Algeria, the F.L.N* tried this under 
President Ben Bella). Or it may prefer a system similar to that obtaining 
in Tanzania, where "animation" is undertaken jointly by the Tanganyika 
African National Union (T.A.N.U.) and the community development authorities. 

Should the one and only party wish to maintain control of mass education, 
but be reluctant to assume direct responsibility for it, an "animation" 
scheme may be set up in such a way that liaison with the party is ensured. 

Since the President, head of the State and government, is usually secretary- 
general of the party as well, the normal procedure would seem to be for him to 
ensure liaison* This occurs in Niger, and it is obvious that in such 
circumstances the "animation" scheme will best fit into the established order 
if it is national in scope. 

This leaves a broad spectrum of political systems, ranging from those in 
which a dominant party in fact monopolises the government and national 
assembly (or government only, as in Madagascar), to multi-party systems of the 
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21/ See, in particular, J. Buchmann: L'Afrique noire independante , Collection 
"Comment ils sont gouvernes" (Paris, Librairie generale de droit et de 
jurisprudence, I962), pp, 336-365. 

22/ We have already referred to this, in the section on "animation" by a 
political party (pp. 532-533). _250- 
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classical kind. The important point in such cases is to ascertain what means 
are available to the government in settling the disputes which arise in the 
course of development. Should it possess adequate means to enforce 
sufficient discipline in the administrative departments, then a national 
"animation" scheme will be desirable, provided of course that development 
goals do not exclude mass participation, \lhen there is any uncertainty about 
the effectiveness of governmental decisions, it seems preferable to base 
participation and "animation" in the, first instance on the most highly 
organized sectors of economic activity. Since, in such circumstances, both 
development programmes and institutions will be organized along the same 
lines the result will be a sectoral or regional "animation" scheme. This 
points to another difference in tactics between "animation" and community 
development, for the latter is much less severely handicapped by 
heterogeneity of institutions. 

2^1 

Trade unions and popular organizations~ -' 

As we have just done for political parties, we must now consider the 
position occupied by the trade union movement in the institutions of the 
nation. In some African countries the unions are anxious to remain 
completely independent of political institutions; in others they maintain 
the closest ties with the government. This has even led to affiliation of the 
same trade union to inter-African and international federations of opposed 
leanings . 

The distinction is quite important as far as participation by the rural 
populace is concerned. In the first place it is important (if a rural trade 
union movement exists at all) since in such circumstances the "animation" 
scheme will have to define its relation to the unions as it has to define 
its relation to political parties. Outside Algeria, which does not concern us 
in this article, the problem has never arisen, for in the French-speaking 
countries where an "animation" scheme exists the trade union movement does 
not really extend into the countryside, except in a few isolated cases of 
capital-intensive agriculture. But the time will doubtless come when it will, 
and in the example set by Algeria we may find matter for reflection. 1/hen 
the trade union movement retains its freedom of action in relation to the 
government, and remains largely restricted to the towns (as is very often the 
case), it will have very little to do with "animation". But if the .latter 
is organized on a national scale it will, as we have seen, necessarily have 
to train leaders, who will often be trade unionists. If the unions are really 
active, they will take an interest in these programmes, which in a sense have the 
same aims in the field of development as the unions' activities in defence 
of the workers' rights. Finally, whenever the unions and the government 
are closely linked, the "animation" scheme will find itself involved in 
any action which either may be taking among the masses; but since the political 
systems in question are all of the single-party type, it may be said that 
the relations of the "animation" scheme with the unions will follow 
automatically on its relations with the party. 



23/ See J, Meynaud and A. Salah Bey: Le syndicalisme africain. Evolution et 

perspectives. Etudes et documents Payot (laris, Payot, I963). 
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It should^ however^ be noted in passing that "animation" does not 
duplicate the work of the unions^ as might be thought by national authorities 
weighing the pros and cons of recourse to "animation" techniques# There 
would; admittedly; be a problem of Afi’ican trade unionism already covered 
all rural activities (including the peasant masses) and had solved the 
problem of representing the workers in an era of change and development. 

But this is far from being the case; and it is even possible that African 
trade unionism has no such ambitions. In the meantime; then; "animation" 
has a specific job to dO; and can even be said to assist trade unionism in 
so far as it is doing something which might later be taken over; in these 
developing countries; by the trade union movement. Indeed; it is perfectly 
possible to imagine cases in which an "animation" scheme might be affiliated 
to a trade union federation. 



E. Traditional institutions 



The question of the relations between "animation" and traditional 
institutions; 2hj if thoroughly discussed; would unfortunately take us well 
beyond the scope of this article. In general terms; there are two questions 
which come to mind. Firstly; how will "animation" affect traditional 
institutions? Secondly; how does the existence of traditional institutions 
affect the decision to introduce an "animation" scheme and the form it 
should take? 

Effects 'f "animaticn" cn traditlmal institutions 



These effects arise from the multiple social interactions involved in 
work; especially at the level of rural communities; and they make themselves 
felt in many fields; of which we shall mention only the most important here. 

The first is that of methods. The aim of "animation" is to induce 
the people to give their voluntary support to development programmes 
and authorities not only locally; where they carry on their day-to-day 
activities; but in the broader horizon of the country's nev? regional and 
national institutions. Every phase of "animation"; everything that 
distinguishes it from other forms of education; is therefore designed with 
an eye to the social milieu in which it operates. 

All the main methods of "animation" bear witness to this attempt 
to suit the behaviour patterns and reactions of traditional societies: 
preparation of the ground by means of information meetings and extension work; 
designation of trainees by the villagers themselves; progressive selection of 
further trainees; and courses alternating with periods of practical work in 
the villages. A comparison with community development methods helps to bring 



2^/ See R. Colin: "L 'Animation et le developpement rural en Afrique noire 

francophone"; op. cit .: Y. Goussault: "Sur le terrain"; in Esprit (Paris) 

No. 10; October 19^1) p. 424; and "L' integration structurelle des masses 
africaines au developpement et les conditions d'une animation-participation" 
Thesis submitted to the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes (Paris ; 19^4); 

Ch. V; pp, 170 - 195 . 
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out what is characteristic of "animation" in this approach to traditional 
communities. Whereas the former usually attempts to renovate the village 
community, the latter tries to bring about an acculturation between the 
traditional society and novel institutions (i.e. the technical departments 
serving the village), within the framework of programmes devised and 
implemented in common, "Animation" is marked by this attempt to achieve a 
meeting between the traditional and the new in sectors of decisive importance 
for development, and to encourage interest and participation by a sustained 
effort to educate opinion. 

"Animation" also brings about structural changes. The "animation cell" 
is the natural outcome of society's tendency to form groups and by giving 
it new economic and social responsibilities, new leaders (the 
"animators") and new points of contact with outside institutions (multi- 
disciplinary teams, contracts, development programmes, and the like), 

"animation" transforms it into a bridge between traditional society and 
the new development organizations. Important psycho-social mechanisms are 
thus involved: the traditional society first accepts a challenge by 

agreeing to designate some of its members for training; this engenders 
a freely accepted situation of conflict V7hen the trainees return 
to the village and start their activities; a train of internal changes is thus 
set off, guided by the "animators" and by the demands of development. 

Finally, it is in connexion with teaching methods that we see how 
close are the links between "animation" and the social setting in which 
it works. The structural renovation, mentioned above, is accompanied by 
changes in group attitudes and behaviour. Without analysing these changes 
in any depth, we would recall that the methods used in "animation" induce 
the group to decide for itself which, among its traditional systems of 
motivation, are most likely to respond to outside stimulation. The influence of 
"animation", which may be described as "democratic" and "facilitating" 

(in the sense in which Cyril A. Rogers used these terms) 25/ cannot be 
dissociated from that of the local agents of government departments. 

We thus get a triangular system of communication between "animators", 
technical personnel and villagers , leading to a system of direct and 
indirect instruction peculiar to "animation". The advantage of the system 
is that the educator is no longer merely the final link in a chain of 
contact with the peasants (as is the extension worker); he is instrumental 
in establishing channels of direct communication. Whence a system of 
teaching practices which, although they may be puzzling to the specialist 
in popular education, are rooted in experience . These practices are 
admittedly insufficiently developed in comparison with what has been 
achieved in this field by community development. Nevertheless, "animation" 
has devised an original pedagogic system thanks to which it has been able 
to make fruitful use of people's collective urge to participate and has 
managed to avoid getting bogged doim by the passivity or conflicts that 
have so often frustrated educational efforts in the past. 



23 / See M. Pages; L ' orientation non directive en psychotherapie et en 
psychologie sociale (Paris, Dunod, I965), p. 52, 
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Effect of traditional structures on "animation" 



The second question which arises in connexion with traditional 
institutions is the following: Do the various types of traditional African 

society - as do political, economic or administrative institutions - play a 
part in determining whether an "animation" programme should be launched or 
what forms it should take? Clearly, the basic social and cultural 
characteristics of a nation will decisively affect the general way in 
which it is organized and influence the institutional models it chooses. 
Similarly, as we have seen, they directly affect those psycho-social factors 
with which "animation" must operate, as the differences existing in this 
respect between "animation" schemes similar in methods but operating 
in very different cultural areas clearly demonstrate. The fact remains that 
these effects concern details - teaching criteria or methods of local action - 
rather than the principle of "animation" or the way in which it fits in with 
other institutions. 

Despite all this, it must not be overlooked that traditional society, 
with its strong social cohesion, can play an important part in support of 
the fragile and incoherent institutions characteristic of newly launched 
development schemes. To be sure, the values and social stratification 
embodied in traditional society can often act as a brake on popular 
participation for development; some, indeed many, of them may cause 
imbalances and give rise to patterns of behaviour cbstructing change 
especially when nev/ institutions have not taken firm root. Hence each 
individual case has to be examined before we can say whether traditional values 
and social orders are helpful or not. 

* 



* * 

Such, then, are the mutual effects and interrelations between "animation" 
and rural institutions in the context of development programmes in French- 
speaking black Africa. 

Ana.lysis would reveal similar relations between community development 
schemes and rural institutions in the English-speaking countries, which leads 
to the following questions. What forms will government intervention and 
educational action now take in Africa? The effects of the colonial epoch are 
still so marked that the future remains obscui'e. in Tanzania, it seems that 
intermediate levels in the apparatus of government and political life are in 
process of constitution; will this be the case in the other English-speaking 
countries? And Vill there be any decentralization of the ponderous institutions 
\;hich the French-speaking countries took over from their colonial administrations. 
Wo doubt the two extremes will come together to produce a system of development 
common to all the black African countries. But no matter what "che future holds, 
v,'hat is immediately important is that educational programmes should keep in 
step with structural change. The aim of this article was to describe what the 
French-speaking countries are doing in this respect. 
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X. EXPERIENCES OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 



The ECAFE region covers twenty-five of the countries within its geographic 
scope^ namely^ Afghanistan^ Australia^ Burma, Brunei, Cambodia, Ceylon, the 
Republic of China, Fiji, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Nepal, New Zealrncl, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, the Republic of Viet-Nam, Singapore, Thailand and 
Western Samoa. The continent of Asia, as a geographic unit, consists of about 
one-fifth of the land, surface of the earth and contains almost one half the 
population of the entire world; the region can lay claim to having in its midst 
some of the greatest civilizations, cultures and religions known to mankind. 

There is an enormous variation in the social, economic and cultural 
conditions obtaining in each of the nations making up the region. There has 
been a continuing effort to adapt community development programmes to the 
individual needs of each country, taking into account its specialized requirements 
and stage of development. Sharp country-by-country differences preclude 
broad generalizations on community development practice and progress in the 
region as a whole. This chapter loosely describes the main subregional variations 
and patterns, with supporting examples, and then briefly summarizes community 
development activity in each member country. It ends with a general assessment 
of community development programmes in the ECAFE region and provides some 
conclusions as to trends and policy directions. 



I. GENERAL DESCRIITION OF THE ECAFE REGION 

Geographically, the Asian portion of the ECAFE region may be divided into 
three subregions: East Asia (i960 population 895 million) taking in both 

Chinas, both Koreas, Japan, Mongolia, Hong Kong, Macau, and the Ryubyu Islands. 
South-west Asia (I968 population 696 million) including Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, Ceylon and the Maldives; and South-east 
Asia (1968 population 270 million) comprising Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
both Viet-Nams, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Brunei, the Philippines and 
Portuguese Timor. 

ITheat is the basic staple for most of the countries grouped in South-west 
Asia (with the exception of East Pakistan and Ceylon) and rice for the greater 
part of the East and South-east Asia. This diet orientation somewhat contrasts 
with the mixed diets commonly associated with the developed countries. Islamic 
religion, ideology, culture, traditions and customs prevail in Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Malaysia (mixed) and in parts of India and Indonesia. Hindu culture 
prevails mainly in India, Nepal and parts of Indonesia; and Buddhist and allied 
religions and customs predominate in Ceylon and all countries due east and 
north-east of Burma, including Hong Kong, Singapore and parts of Malaysia. The 
Christian religion and culture are in evidence chiefly in the Philippines, Trith 
large ethnic or religious minority groups found in almost all the countries of 
the region. 
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Vniereac Japan and, to a lesser degree China (Taiwan), can be classified 
as developed countries ov;ing to bheir high rate of industrial growth in recc.ib 
tiiues, almost all the other countries of the region are in the category of 
developing nations, heavily dependent for developmental resources on the uioro 
developed countries. A major source of income of the developing countries is 
the sale of primary commodities, whose prices are subject to wide fluctuation; 
this factor has chiefly been responsible for the deteriorating terms of trade, 
which have in turn slowed their rate of industrial growth. Paced with declining 
income from exports, the burden of servicing existing debts has become even more 
onerous, with as much as 15 to 20 per cent of earnings devoted to debt amortization 
and interest payments. Rapid industrialization, emphasizing import substitution 
and export diversification has been introduced in a number of countries in tlie 
region as the liey to modernization; in line with this, public policy has been 
directed tov/ard channelling a maximum of national resources and savings into 
industrial growth, often at the cost of social and at times agricultural 
development as vzell. Some countries like South Korea, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Pakistan and Iran (with its rich oil resources) have 
within the past three or four years attained a rate of industrial growth which, 
if r.iaintoined, could soon bring them to the developed stage. The recent 
experience of certain countries in the region supports the thesis that rapid 
industrial growth cannot come about at the expense of agricultural development; 
nor can industrial developraent prog^^ess far, if investment in the social field 
is allowed to lag. 

With few exceptions, the countries in the region are predominantly rural, 
v/ith approximately 8o per cent of the population living in villages and hamlets. 
These villages are mostly tradition-bound and resistant to change - a tendency 
that- is further reinforced by their physical isolation. Bridging the distance 
beu\;een the G'^vernment and the rural population remains one of the biggest 
hurdles confronting developing nations, thereby providing a strong justification 
for community development programmes. 

In relation to available cultivable land, the high rate of population 
grovrth so characteristic of virtually all nations of the region has generated 
considerable pressure on land and resources. Population density ranges from 
tv/enty-iive per square mile in Laos and Iran on the one side, to 1,200 per square 
mile in East Pakistan. Enormous national investments nre required for increasing 
the supply of water resources with a view to bringing new land under cultivation 
or making existing agricultural lands more productive through irrigation. Most 
cultivation, however, remains dependent on favourable weather conditions; the 
absence of helpful natural factors - and particularly a failing monsoon - easily 
lead to a vast decrease in farm production and not infrequently to famine 
conditions. Per capita income is generally very low ($60-90 per year), even 
though some countries, for example Malaysia, Thailand, China (Taiwan), South 
Korea, Iran, the Pliilippines and Japan, have achieved a much higher income. 
Distribution of wealth within the countries themselves is inequitable, resulting 
in large poverty-ridden rural and urban masses, a small middle class (consisting 
of traders, administrative o-fficials or army personnel), and a minute group of 
wealthy people (large land earners, industrialists etc.). 

Past colonial Governments and their administrative systems were geared mainly 
to the maintenance of lav/ and order and the collection of revenues, but v/ere not 
particularly inclined to promote social or econoraic development. A static society 



of tillers of the land, heavily dependent for their clay-' to-day existence on the 
benevolence of the Government, vas suited to the colonial pattern. Such a 
social structure was antithetical to the development j)rocess, and would, if 
allowed to go unchanged, effectively preclude the newly developing countries 
ironi achieving rapid socio-economic development and growth. Political integration 
and a sense of national unity were not uncommonly missing, resulting in 
uncertainties of national policies and governmental instability. Poverty, 
disease, ignorance, is^^iation, apathy, fatalism, feudalism and rural indebtedness, 
combined with outmoded agricultural techniques and low yields off the land, 
have continued to be some of the major factors retarding development. 

The adiiiinistrative systems in most cases, and particularly in the case 
of the ex-British colonial countries, were patterned on the district as the 
basic administrative unit. The technical representatives of all rural development 
departments or ministries were stationed at the district level under the over-all 
but loose control of the district officer, who exercised within his district 
all the pov/ers and responsibilities on behalf of the Central Government. Such 
exercise of powers, hovzever, is traditionally concerned with the maintenance of 
law and order and the collection of revenues as well as the exercise of 
specified judicial powers. It is only indirectly concerned \r±th the socio- 
economic development of the district. "Development” vzas traditionally left 
to the customarily unco-ordinated efforts of the technical departments, which 
provided services in conformity with the general departmental policy and 
programmes as laid down by the Central Government. There was no over-all 
national or district integrated planning nor any long-term determination of 
co-ordinated perspective planning. This legacy of unplanned and unco-ordiiiated 
effort for development was to become one of the greatest hurdles facing any 
national rural-development effort in the post-independence era . This situation 
was further complicated by the absence of a viable system of development 
administration and a severe shortage of trained local administrators. 



The problems of development planning are even more complex in some of the 
larger states having a federal form of government in which semi-autonomous 
states or provinces have jurisdiction over certain key sectors such as 
agriculture. In such circur.istances, full co-operation between those states and 
the Central Government is essential if national plans are to be implemented. 



O 

ERIC 



Internal instability, consequent upon the Second Uorld War and its 
aftermath, the eaergence of po\-7erful nationalist forces determined to gain 
independence and the power-vacuum created by the withdrawal of colonial pcarers 
have been among the major factors retarding social and economic development in 
the South-East Asia region. This situation was further complicated by the 
inability of the new independent Governments, within the short time available, 
to create stable social and political institutions that could govern effectively 
and establish rapport with the masses, whose expectations of economic betterment 
were aroused by their newly-won independence. Iran, Afghanistan and Thailand 
have traditionally had a centralized political and administrative system which 
they are currently endeavouring to modernize through the creation of 
decentralized local institutions. Another group, comprising ex- British colonial 
territories, has also been experimenting with new political and administrative 
forms. In some instances, these efforts have involved changing over from 
democratic to authoritarian systems in response to political crises growing out 
of the inadequacy of local institutions; democratic governments in a number 






of countries proved unviable owing to the absence of many of the basic conditions 
necessary for democratic rule. The continuing war in Viet-Nam has posed an almost 
insurmouritalile hurdle to development for the Governments of Laos^ Cambodia^ and 
Viet-Nam. Indonesia had also been beset by severe internal disorders from which 
the country is just beginning to emerge. Conflicting border claims and national 
rivalries have affected the relationships between several neighbouring countries 
of the region^ further exacerbating conditions. These factors have led many 
Governments to invest an inordinately large proportion of their scarce resources 
in non-productive defensive measures. More recently there have been signs that 
some of these hostilities are aliating and there is a growing movement toward 
economic co-operation along regional and bilateral lines. 



II. REVIE\/ OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES IN ASIA AND THEIR 

DEVELOPING TRENDS 



Given the problems mentioned above ^ almost inevitably the first priority 
in the newly independent^ developing countries of Asia^ within the last two 
decades^ has been to bring into being a new mechanism that could act as a channel 
of communication between the people and the Government. This was necessary to 
create a stronger awareness among the people of their rights and responsibilities 
as citizens of an independent nation- Such a mechanism was also necessary for 
the conversion of the lav^-and-order system of administration into a welfare- aind 
development-oriented system^ and for the effective allocation of scarce resources 
in a manner conducive to rapid development. It was likewise essential (a) to 
distribute some of the functions^ responsibilities and powers of the central 
Government among lower echelons nearer the people; (b) to build popular 
institutions at the grass-roots levels which could motivate the masses into 
identifying themselves with this national development effort; {cj to co-ordinate 
and streamline the technical services (which under the traditional administrative 
system had been working in isolation from each other and from the people); and 
(d) to generate development-oriented local leadership suited to the changing 
circumstances rather than to the maintenance of the status quo . 

Governmental reorganization became the first stage of development for the 
newly independent and developing countries of Asia^ without which their subsequent 
development planning efforts did not have much chance of success. An agent of 
change^ representing at the village level all developmental departments of the 
Government; was viewed as essential in promoting directed change and acting as a 
link betweer. the people and' the Government. This multipurpose extension agent, 
with a rural background, living in the village, but backstopped by better-trained, 
district-level or subdistrict-le vel technical personnel, seemed to be the most 
practical type of person - given the limited resources and the desire for quick 
results - to assist in accomplishing these aims. The multipurpose extension 
agent became a fimilar type associated with community development operations in 
the region. As a rule, this official was required to operate in five to ten 
villages and was supervised and directed from the subdistrict level of about 
lOC-200 villages in a nev^ly created unit of development administration, which was 
considered sufficiently viable for economic development and adequately close to 
village leadership and institutions to bring the administration and the people face 
to face. This development unit, known as the ^'development area" or'hlock", v/as in 
turn supervised by a block development officer, v/ho advised the district 
administrative officer in matters of development, co-ordinated the technical 
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services and advised the popular representative institutions at the block level 
just as the village-level worker (VLW) woriced with the village development 
committee . 

Chronologically ; in the ECAFE region, India and Pakistan were among the 
first countries to start v;ell-organized national community development 
programmes in 1952 - 1955 . Pefore that, there had been some experimentation v;ith 
rural reconstruction in India and in other countries. For example, a number of 
district officers of the Indian Civil Service, namely F.L. Brayne, Spencer Hatch, 
Malcolm Darling and others, had experimented within their own district 
jurisdictions with various forms of community organization for rural 
reconstruction. Charismatic national leaders like Tagore and Gandhi had involved 
themselves in mass-uplift movements for socio-political reasons or for rural and 
cultural revival. Also in mainland China around 195^; there had been several 
experimental attempts - under university aegis and assisted by the Government - 
to undertake composite regional and community development programmes in selected 
districts. Most of these attempts were sporadic, and did not lead to any 
organized national programme. The Rockefeller Foundation was particular.ly active 
in China in 195^ “ as was the Ford Foundation in India and Pakistan during 195^ “ 
in sponsoring experimental programmes of community development under the 
management of the newly independent Governments. These two major programmes set 
the aforementioned pattern of community development programmes and created a 
general movement in Asia in favour of community development as an instrument 
for concerted rural reconstruction and national development and for better 
utilization of their vast manpower resources. This developing mass movement was 
keenly observed and enthusiastically emulated by most countries of the region. 

As more community development v^orkers and supervisors became available from the 
ne\rly created departmental training institutions, more blocks or development 
areas were established, and these gradually spread all over the country, often 
\T±th their own hierarchy at higher levels, including in seme cases even the 
supporting technical services. Supportive staff services, like public relations 
and audiovisuals, v^omen and youth work, adult literacy and evaluation units, were 
also organized, and the programmes assumed the status of a full-fledged ministry 
or d‘?partment of the Government. Programmes of a similar nature but of varying 
scope and duration, were undertaken by most countri(.s of the region, but only 
India succeeded in achieving complete geographical coverage of its community 
development programme. 

Apart from the Rockfeller and Ford" Foundations, many of these community 
developm(.nt programmes v^ere financially and technically supported by the 
United States International Co-operation .-idministration (nov; USAID or USOM) and 
in the case of the ex-French Indo-China territories as v^ell as Thailand, UNESCO 
had initiated somewhat similar activities under its Fundamental Education 
Programme. As resources have permitted, the United Nations and UNICEF have 
p;rovided supportive advisory services, fellowships and various other forms of 
technical assistance. 

V/hat follows is a country-by-country reviev^ of community development 
starting with Iran and continuing in an eastward line. The review, given the 
limitations of space, does not attempt to provide a comprehensive treatment of 
community development in each of these countries, but rather to present a 
description and analysis of their essential elements; no effort is made to 
evaluate cr to j.udge the effectiveness of the programmes. 
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Iran 



After experimenting for a few years with a community development programme 
of the traditional pattern described above , Iran initiated a policy of expanded, 
all-round rural development designed to raise the standards of health, literacy, 
agriculture and housing, and to carry out land reform. As a resu.H^ the 
original community development programme diminished in importance. However, 
in 1965 , following its policy of democratic decentralization foj local development, 
the Government, working through the Community Development Departn.ont in the 
Ministry of the Interior started setting up village development ( ommittees 
throughout the country. These statutory committees have been 5“ zested with 
limited authority to levy taxes to promote local development. The Community 
Development Department has the responsibility for establishing and guiding the 
village development committees, organizing village communities, and training local 
leadership. Over 22,000 committees have already been established by the Department 
in the 55^000 villages of Iran. In addition, Iran has also introduced some 
experimental programmes in urban community development. 

There are no front-line VLV/s employed by the Community Development Department 
any longer, though such trained officials are placed at the provisional level in 
Ostan and Shairastan, informally to supervise and co-ordinate a number of 
departmental programmes including the literacy corps, the health corps, the 
agriculture extension cojps, rural public works etc. At the village level, this 
cjo-ordinating role is performed informally by the village development committees, 
which in addition exercise minor judicial functions, notably that of reconciling 
local conflicts. 

Increasing the number of trained personnel, stimulating and strengthening 
leadership, augmenting development funds and strengthening the ties of the village 
development committees with the higher echelons of local government, are viewed 
as important issues that need further attention for eriianced local development. 

The Mtional Community Development Training Institute is located at Garmsar. 



Afghanistan 




Over the past decade, the Afghan national community development programme has 
conformed to the traditional pattern common to the region. During this period, 
it has received a substantial amount of technical assistance from the United 
Nations family of organizations. For want of sufficient trained field personnel, 
there has been a tendency for the community development administration to be 
centralized in Kabul, a practice that appears to hinder the programme particularly 
because of the rudimentary roads and communications in the rural areas. Policy 
for the community development programme is formulated "jy the High Council for 
Rural Development, presided over by the Prime Minister; this body has not been 
very active. 

An important task of community development is training cadres for over-all ^ 

rural development. The Community Development Department, attached to the Ministry 
of the Interior, has also set up modest programmes for training and utilizing 
women as functional literacy teachers - an indication that women are emerging j 

from their hitherto secluded place in society. Under the guidance of the National ; 

Community Development Training Centre, located at Gulzar, youth clubs and training 
classes for women have been organized. I 
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Ihe Government has utilized community development as a vehicle- f'-r 
undertaking regional development projects in the more depressed provincus. Under 
its second Five Year Plan^ the Government has set a greater rate of economic 
expansion in areas where community development programmes are in operation; the 
incapacity of the Training Centre in Gulzar to prepare a sufficient number of 
trained personnel has inhibited this projected rate of expansion. To overcome 
this handicap^ the capacity of the Centre v/as expanded in 1967 to accommodate 
550 students^ as against 250. in the past. According to recent information, the 
Community Fevelopment Eepartment has now been dissolved by the Government^ and 
in its place a new Local Eevelopment Eepartment may be set up. 



Pakistan 



After about ten years of operation (1952-1962) patterned along traditional 
liues; the national community development programme was extended to 42 per cent 
of the rural area of the countrj" and helped to create in the rural people an 
awareness of and a greater capacity for democratic local self-government. 
Subsequently^ a change in bilateral aid priorities for the community de'velopment 
programme along with new political exigencies and the demand for a more effective 
and democratic system of self-rule^ led to the promulgation of the lasic 
Eemocracy system of local government - an advanced form of community development 
village councils of elders with added political responsilility • The Community 
Eevelopment Eepartment was assigned the responsibility of assisting in the 
organization of the O^OOO Basic Eemccvacy institutions (Union Councils) and 
training the 80^000 Basic Eemocrats (elected local leaders) in their duties and 
responsibilities. Selected community development cadres (picked from the 
approximately 6^000 WJs^ supervisors^ development officers and directors) were 
then absorbed as secretaries and advisers to the Basic Democracy institutions^ 
which were organized at the levels of the community development village council 
and the community development area as well as at district and higher levels. 

The Basic Democracies were given statutory responsibility for administering local 
rural and community development activities. The scope of their operation was 
subsequently enlarged by a decision to assign large-scale rural public v?orks 
programmes to the jurisdiction of the Basic Eemocracies. This involved local 
planning for and implementation of a country-wide programme of physical 
improvement largely in the rural areas^ and thus the Basic Eemocracy system also 
played an important role in achieving greater agricultural production. 

The Basic Democrats^ elected directly from their respective wards 
consisting cf 1^000 people^ currently number 80,000. They had fer quite some 
time formed the electoral college for the provincial and national assemblies and 
for electing the President of the country. Election of national political 
leadership and institutions by a representative body of a well-iroformed, 
responsible and educated electorate had helped to promote greater popular 
participation in local and national affairs. This can be counted among the 
achievements of the community development programme, which had incidentally given 
prime attention to the training cf local leadership and the building of local 
institutions. It is perhaps too early to say whether these institutions will 
become a permanent feature of the future constitution of Pakistan. 



A noteworthy achievement in Pakistan was also the establishment - at Comilla 
in East Pakistan - of the interdisciplinary and multidepartmental academy for 
training and action research in rural development. This institution is equipped 
to experiment in such diverse areas of rural development as rural administration^ 
t’le provisior. of technical services, rural public works, co-operative farming, 
family planning, rural institution-luilding and the training of local leadership. 
The pullications of the academy provide a rich source of material in rural and 
community development, and seme of its r.ewly discovered methods for co-operative 
mechanized farming and rural development have widespread applicability. 

Currently, there seems to he seme thought of reviving the original pattern 
of community development programme. There is a growing recognition that the 
activities of the community development type - particularly in so far as they 
constitute a system of continuing, informal, day-to-day guidance of the rural 
communities by a trained front-line worker who is also a link between the people 
and the technical departments - are indispensable for a large, predominantly 
rural-oriented, developing society. 

In the meantime, a vigorous natirual urban community development programme 
has also been launched and continues to grow in both the eastern and western parts 
of the country. There are over ICO urban projects in operation and these benefit 
directly from the assistance and participation of local government agencies. 

India 



India offers what is perhaps the best known example in Asia of concentrated 
and sustained national effort for establishing a national community development 
structure, covering the entire country. Its programme, the largest in the world. 

Las been the object of much study and evaluation. It has been the source of 
inspiration to many countries for the traditional patter’i of community development, 
namely front-line, multipurpose village-level workers (me for ten villages) and 
block development areas (of abctit 100 villages) with a block development officer 
and a specified number of extension officers. 

after complete coverage of the country had been achieved between 1952 and 1965- 
with 5^256 community development blocks, it was found that, owing to the somewhat 
rapid expansion of the programme, the coverage was rather thin - in the ratio of 
one VL'i to ten villages. This dilution of resources, it was believed, along with 
the heavy burden of agricultural services placed on the VLV/, had been in part 
responsible for the failure tc evoke the desired degree cf papular participation 
in development. It was also felt, that the uniform scheduling #f development - by 
classifying the development process in the blocks as "pre-extension", "stage l", 
"stage II" and "post- stage II" - was unrealistic. In 1952, the Government had 
already launched a nation-wide admii.istrative decentralization of development, 
known as the panahayatl raj system, introducing a three -tie red local government. 

The aim of this programme was to provide the country with a democratically elected 
development structure - linking panchayats of village and district - in which the 
people and the rural administrative services would participate as partners for 
integrated rural development. T2ie existing CD programme is nevr functioning through 
the panchayats , the prime objective being increased agricultural production; the 
main resources of the Goverment earmarked for rural development, including the 
budgets of the technical departments, are channelled through the panchayats and 
voted by them. 
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A large number of women's institutions mahila samities ) and youth 

clubs ( 117 ^ 600 ) sponsored by community development, continue to be active in 
development, particularly in the applied nutrition programme. A vast network 
of training institutions, estallished throughout the country for the community 
development programme, continues to service both community development and the 
panchayats , in addition to several top-priority programmes of national rural 
development. These training institutions receive their guidance and supendsion 
from the National Institute of Community Development, located at Hyderabad. 

In recent years, there has been a shift away from the original broad-gauged, 
multipurpose concept of socio-economic development to more selective and intensive 
development in the fields of agricultural production, family planning, employment, 
improved nutrition and the building up of a national rural infrastructure of 
irrigation wells. 

Future policy regarding community development as the instrument for national 
development has been under examination ly the Government. There is evidence that 
more intensive efforts will be made to achieve an integrated approach for rural 
development, through the stimulation and promotion of local initiative and 
community action, the deployment of extension services over manageable area-units, 
and the establishment of a co-ordinated programme of field services functionally 
linked both the panchayats and the parent technical departments. 

Nepal 



Community development in Nepal has generally parallelled the activitity in 
India and Pakistan, described above. The Government, however, discontinued its 
national community development programme in the course of time, replacing it with 
a national panchayat (local government) system. This system comprises 5^756 rural 
and fifteen town panchayats, seventy-five district and fourteen zonal panchayats , 
topped by the National Panchayat or Parliament. All national development activity 
is channelled through the panchayats . The secretary of the district panchayat , 
appointed by the Government, is also the executive head and administrator of the 
district as well as the district development officer. Through its Rural 
Development Department, Nepal has trained many of its panchayat leaders at the 
training centre in Rampur, and has actively used the panchayats for all rural 
development activities and programmes, including the implementation of land reform, 
the collection of compulsory rural saving and land taxes, the advancing of 
agricultural credits and the organization of land settlement programmes. This 
system, not unlike that of Pakistan, is also directly related to t he political 
structure of the country, inasmuch as the panchayats form the electoral college 
for the provincial and national legislatures. 

Thailand 

Thailand has continued to make progress with the traditional type of national 
community development progremme, which is concentrated mainly in the politically 
sensitive north-east and southern provinces of the country. Present coverage 
extends to 8,715 villages, in 86 I tambons (communes), and ninety-one districts, 
with an estimated population of over 5 million, or one-sixth of the total 
population. There are some 1,40C front-line CD workers, 100 specifically-trained 
workers in the women's and youth programmes (WAY) and 120 supervisory and 
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administrative staff members. The pattanakorii j or VLV/ operates through the 
local leadership and strengthens it; particularly the elected pu yai ban 
(village head); and kamnan (the tambon head); as well as their assistants; the 
local monks and teachers. In addition^ they assist in the election of village 
and tambon development committees; chaired ex officio by the pu yai ban and the 
kamnan respectively. Supervisory community development personnel are also 
located at the district ( amphur ) and provincial ( chan^/ad ) levels and work in 
co-operation with the district officer; the provincial governor and the technical 
services. There is an on-going local leadership training programme the purpose 
of which is to enable the tambon development committees to become self-developing; 
statutory institutions of local government. 

In the same areaS; backed by considerable bilateral assistance^ the 
Government had also undertaken a much larger accelerated rural development 
programme; for the purpose of openir^g inaccessible rural areas through the rapid 
construction of roadS; wells and other rural infrastructure. The accelerated 
rural development programme; as well as the mobile units of the regional 
community development technical assistance centre programme, are supported by 
grants from foreign Governments, In the strict sense; these are not community 
development programmes; even though the national community development programme 
co-ordinates their activities and derives support from them. There are also 
other CD programmes; including the Rural Development Volunteer Programme; the 
Land Settlement Programme, the Hill-Tribe Development Programme and the 
Metropolitan Urban Community Development Programme. 



Laos 



Over the past decade,. Laos has suffered from the effects of periodic 
internecine warfare, which has seriously undermined the country’s political, 
administrative and financial strength. '.)wing mainly to this, its community 
development programme, although assisted by the United Nations and several 
international agencies has not made much headway. The experimental rural 
development areas, operated along the lines of a United Nations and joint 
inter-agency technical assistance project have not accomplished much, largely 
because of a lack of financial and technical support from the Government and a 
lack o-P interdepartmental co-ordinntion. The need to resettle a substantial 
proportion of the uprooted population who are refugees, veterans or disabled 
persons, has provided an opportunity for the use of community development 
techniques but the opportunity has not been adequately exploited for the 
above-mentioned reasons. Similarly, a large proportion of the population - the 
tribal and hill-tribe people - remains untouched by community development. The 
United Naticns-assisted programme has been at a competitive disadvantage as 
compared with programmes of bilateral support that have been undertaken in the 
few physically secure village "clusters”, and the latter have benefited from 
greater financial resources. Increasing Emphasis is being given by the one 
remaining Ui.ited Nations technical assistance adviser to the training of cadres 
employed by the Commissariat of Rural Development and the bilateral "cluster" 
programme and also to the orienting of provincial and district administrative 
government personnel and of selected local leaders in the techniques and skills 
of rural development, but the present state of community development activity 
continues to be uncertain and is likely to remain so until a greater measure of 
political stability can be restored. Further complicating the picture is the 



very considerable financial dependence of the Government on bilateral budgetary 
and programme support, leaving little scope to the United Nations and related 
technical assistance programmes, which can operate only in an advisory and 
training capacity. 

Despite these handicaps, a national community development training centre has 
been established at Ban Amone, and a fair number of continuing self-help 
programmes guided by the United Nations adviser are in operation in the provinces, 
undertaken by the district administrative officers and the trained community 
development cadres. OXFAM is also aiding the Ban Amone training programme by 
pro\dding stipends to some trainees. Furthermore, a country-wide CD structure/ 
programme, formulated with the assistance of the United Nations adviser, was 
proclaimed by Royal Decree No. 210, dated l 8 July I 966 . Under its provisions, all 
the technical departments and the provincial/district administrations are 
enjoined to assist the CD programme, which is headed by the Prime Minister 
himself. 

An effective body of counterpart personnel at the higher administrative and 
policy levels remains to be trained to assume responsibility for the community 
development programme after the bilateral assistance programmes are terminated. 

The United Nations and the bilateral agencies are passing on increasing 
responsibilities in this regard to the Commis'ariat des Affaires Rurales of the 
Royal Government of Laos. 

Cambodia and Viet-Nam 



The origin of activities of the community development type in these two 
countries can Le traced to UNESCO's Fundamental Education Programmes. Later, 
Cambodia, with the assistance of the United Nations technical assistance services 
launched a national community development programme and organized a training 
centre at Tonle Bati. Hovrever, the inability to resolve the differences between 
the UNESCO-sponsored and the United Nations-sponsored programmes stunted the 
development of both. 

In Viet-Nam, large community development programmes sponsored by the 
United States Government have been under way for the last seven or eight years. 
These programmes, variously labelled as Agrovilles, Civic Action, the 
Revolutionary Development Programme etc., are basically para-military defensive 
measures designed to "pacify" and to secure specific rural areas from insurgent 
elements. Military instruction and self-help for rural development form the basis 
of the training programmes. 



Korea 



In Korea, a community development programme was instituted in 19^8 with 
financial and technical assistance from the International Co-operation 
Administration of the United States of America. A shift in aid priorities, however, 
led to the termination of the progranane in favour of direct support for agricultural 
production. As a result, the Korean community development programme was brought 
under the administrative control of the Office of Rural Development, which serves 
as Korea's Department of Agriculture. 



The community development programme per se had covered 4,500 villages in 
l40 guns (ccunties) and had trained 1,500 VLV/s. Each village had a community 
development village kae or council, composed of heads of family groups and a 
vforkir.g committee, charged with the task of preparing local development plans. 

The village development committee helped to co-ordinate and streamline different 
village development activities, which in some cases overlapped the activities of 
local organizations and interest groups. Teams of "generalist" CD workers were 
stationed at the district level (each VLV7 having six to nine villages) and worked 
through these village development councils, under the supervision of the gun 
guidance office. Training lay leaders is one of the main objectives of this 
programme, with the Government sharing the cost of local self-help projects. 

Since the amalgamation of community development with the Office of Rural 
Development, a common country-wide community development pattern of operations has 
been worked out. The agricultural extension workers who have been given intensive 
community development orientaticn (numbering about 7 , 000 ) work in concert with the 
original CD (or guidance) cadres, and have helped to extend the geographic scope 
of community development throughout the country. Community development techniques 
are strongly in evidence in the agricultural and rural public works projects, with 
village development committees planning and implementing these projects, aided 
by government funds. Locally planned and agriculturally oriented projects form 
the basis of the village as well as of the national six-year community development 
plans. 

Currently, the CD guidance unit functions as part of the Office of Rural 
Development but maintains a separate identity and provides supportive, guidance 
functions. The six-year National Plan of Community Development ( 1966 ) envisages 
an increased emphasis on direct lay leadership training at all levels and includes 
training of a vocational type. 

China (Taiwan ) 

In China (Taiwan), although there is no conventional type of community 
development programme with a trained cadre of CD workers, the administrative 
structure, the local government system, and in a large measure the autonomous, 
self-supporting voluntary organizations of the people appear to operate in close 
co-operation in what amounts to a direct partnership between the people at large 
and the Government. This co-operative relationship has many of the elements of 
an integrated, national rural and community development programme. Currently, 
the country plans to co-ordinate its many activities of the community development 
type and to upgrade and unify its training programmes through the establishment 
of a national community development research and training institute somewhat 
on the pattern of the Academy for Rural Development at Comilla in East Pakistan, 
and the Venezuelan Centre for Training and Applied Research in Community 
Development. Self-help village development projects with an emphasis on improved 
hea.'th, better road, improved housing and general beautification have been 
organized throughout Taiwan and have been written up in ECAFE publications, l/ 



See, for example, ECAFE, "Community development in China (Taiwan)", 
(Reference SA/CD/ExIn-2) . 






Malaysia 

Malaysia initiated some limited experirnontal attempts with the conventional 
type of community development programme, but soon gave this up in favour of a 
large^ nation-vdde^ adult education programme. This programme, operating 
conjointly with the literacy campaign^ has as its purpose increasing the knowledge, 
capacity and skills of the rural people for promoting self-reliance and 
self -development. In comparison with other contemporary Asian programmes, 

Malaysia, with extensive material resources available and the willingness to 
develop its largely backward rural areas, has undertaken a somewhat different 
community development approach. The first phase of this approach consisted of 
building rural infrastructural facilities through the use of governmental 
resources as one facet of the joint effort to evoke popular participation in local 
and national development and in the subsequent second phase. An integrated 
approach to local/rural development was assured through the co-ordination of 
technical services at the district level. Popular participation was stimulated 
through the organization of annual intervillage national competitions, for 
specified aspects of rural development, which the village (kampong) committees 
had to plan and implement, for example, land utilizatioxi, crop diversification, 
health, sanitation and cleanliness, cottage industries, co-operatives, self-help 
and mutual assistance, adult literacy and the like. The national competitions 
were subject to review by the joint interdepartmental district teams. This 
co-operative interdepartmental effort with popular participation has been under 
the guidance of the National and Rural Development Ministry and is known as 
garakar, maju. 



Philippines 

Since 1956, the Philippines has had in operation a national community 
development programme, known as the Presidential Arm for Community Development 
(PACD). It has assisted in the organization and operation of the barrio 
(local government) councils by training workers for development-type programmes 
and for local planning. Budgetary expenditure by the PACD has been maintained 
fairly evenly but the impact of the programme is somewhat diluted by the country's 
rapid population growth, one of the highest in the region. Over-all, the 
community development programme has trained over 3^0C0 VLWs, and has extended 
coverage to I 5 per cent of the rural areas. Each municipal community development 
worker has three barrio workers (VLWs) operating under his supervision, each of 
whom is responsible for overseeing programmes in three rural barrios . Provincial 
community development councils have been instrumental in involving higher-level 
technical department personnel in community development. Lately, a great deal 
of their effort has been concentrated on increasing agricultural production - a 
policy that has returned promising results with the introduction of the 
high-yielding IR-8 rice seed. 

Ai‘. interdisciplinary Community Development Research Council, composed of 
CD personnel, selected members of the faculty of the University of the Philippines 
and a few foreign advisers, has the task of studying and evaluating selected 
aspects of the programme. 

The Community Development Centre at Los Eahcs, on the campus of the 
Agriculture University of the Philippines, provides training to community 
development cadres. Lay leadership and women and youth workers' training courses 
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are also provided. Under non-off icial_, voluntary auspices; the Philippines 
Rural Reconstruction Movement also trains its own cadre and runs a parallel 
programme of community development in areas where PACD is not in operation. 



Indonesia 

Not much is known of the very recent developments in the field of community 
development in Indonesia. Under the previous rdgime, a community development 
programme called Pembangunan Masjarakat Desa (FMD) was in operation, sponsored 
by the Ministry of Community Development and Co-operatives. This programme came 
into a certain amount of conflict with the social welfare programme, known as 
Lembaga Social Desa (LSD), which had a parallel structure reaching down to the 
multivillage level. Like Malaysia, Indonesia has had a strong traditional spirit 
of mutual self-help ( gotong royong ) as a national characteristic and policy 
( panch sheel ). In the course of time this has evolved into e stable and formal 
structure of decentralized village governments, led by the village headman and 
assisted by two to ten assistant headmen, all salaried personnel; each assistant 
headman presides over a village subcommittee responsible for a specialized area, 
such as security, social development, religious affairs, agriculture, youth work 
and secretarial and committee work. In these circumstances, the work of training 
new village leadership, organizing new institutions for development and recruiting 
new frontline workers has not received the high priority it does in conventional 
programmes, but the Department has staffed the higher echelons at the district 
and provincial levels with its own trained staff and provided the required 
supervision, co-ordinatlcn and guidance for the village committees. It was also 
agreed with the LSD that community development should assume the responsibility 
for village -level co-ordination of the rural developient work, and would finance 
a part of it. The village council was to continue as the planning agency, 
operating under the general guidance cf the Community Development Department. 

The ccuncll would farm out the approved programme tc appropriate technical 
subcommittees for implementation, for example, rural public work plans to the 
public works sulicommlttee, schools and adult education activity to the education 
subccmmlttee, social welfare work to the LSD subcommittee etc. 

The Community Development Department also worked closely with the 
Co-operatives Department - all village activity of the economic type being carried 
out by the village co-operatives, including some monopoly trade activities 
sanctioned by the State. Land resettlement activity (transmigration) was also, 
for a while, the direct responsibility of the Community Development Department. 

At last report, the Department was operating a joint national community development 
and co-operative training centre on the outskirts of Djakarta. 



Coy Ion 



Ur.like most other Aslan countries, Ceylon suffers from a surfeit of 
village-level institutions both official and voluntary, resulting in overlapping 
activities and conflicting alms. Following the recommendations of a United 
Nations evaluation mission in 1962, the situation somewhat improved. The rural 
development CD programme has no front-line workers but has one trained rural 
development officer at the multivillage or subdistrict level, who is responsible 
for organizing - at the village level - the non-statutory, but formally 
recognized, hierarchical rural development societies. Here the emphasis is placed 
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on self-help activities in fields such as health and cultural^ civic, econoraif 
and public works. Some measure of co-ordination with other technical departments 
and voluntary institutions has been achieved. In the field of training, the 
National Research and Training Institute for Community Development, located at 
Paredeniya, offers community development orientation courses to the officials of 
technical departments, in addition to training its own rural development cadre 
officers. At the r.ubprofessional level, a large number of lay- leadership courses 
are being, offered, including some for the members of the rural development 
societies. 

Currently, some 6,000 rural development societies for men and 5,000 for women 
are in operation, supervised and assisted by l43 rural development officers, 
fifteen supervisors, thirty-one inspectors of public works and twenty-one district 
officers. The Department of Rural Development and Small Industries directs the 
programme. A large number of additional women's institutions ( mahlla snnUf.iP.g ) 
formed by an all-Ceylon voluntary organization are also in operation. 

Co-ordination is achieved through higher-level group rural development societies 
and district co-ordination committees. 



III. EXTERNAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



As stated earlier, in the initial period 1952-1955 & number of community 
development programmes had been financed by the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations 
and somewhat later - in a much larger way - by the United States GovernnEnt 
Agency for International Co-operation Administration (now USAID). Subsequently, 
with a change In policy or priorities, .the ICA withdrew its technical assistance 
(and later even its PL 480 support) in the field of community development, except 
for individual countries such as Thailand or Viet-Nam, where the United States 
Government continues to finance community development programmes mainly as an 
anti-insurgency measure. Sectoral assistance to CD programmes has occasionally 
been provided by the Colombo Plan in specific fields; apart from this and some 
assistance from Foundations and voluntary organizations, the major technical 
assistance, if not financial support, has come from the United Nations family, 
supported in some cases, as in Afghanistan and Laos, by tpams of interagency 
experts and associate experts. UNICEF has also provided material assistance to 
community development programmes in a number of countries. Continued and 
sustained United Nations or interagency assistance in rural CD has been provided 
mainly to Afghanistan and Laos, and in urban CD to Pakistan. On an "as required" 
basis, technical assistance has been directly provided to community development 
programmes in Cambodia, Ceylon, Indonesia and the Philippines, and somewhat 
indijj-ectly to China (Taiwan), India, Iran, Korea, Malaysia, Thailand and 
Viet-Nam. Periodic short-term technical assistance, from the regional economic 
commission staff and by the regional adviser, has been rendered to almost all 
major countries cf the region within the last decade. 

, Tl^e assistance provided by the regional economic commission to Governments 
consists of periodic staff visits, regional exchange of information through 
seminars, meetings of groups of experts, study tours and the dissemination of 
publications, particularly those analysing trends in community development. An 
example is the "Report on the study tour cum training course on the role of 
community development in national development with particular reference to land 



reform and land settlements’.-^ Of some significance is the direct assistance 
provided by ECATE in raising the status of community development training in Asia 
to a professional level fol" example ’’Report of the sub-regional workshop on 
Professional Education in CD”, ^ As a result, several graduate and post-graduate 
courses in commimity development are currently being offered in a number of Asian 
imiversities and institutes. 



IV. A GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM^iES 

IN ASIA 

In assessing community development programmes, it would be well not to 
overlook the point that social change is a slow process; the rural areas of Asian 
countries in particular cannot be expected, in a matter of a decade or two, to 
"undo the damage of centuries of neglect and stagnation. To achieve meaningful 
change within a reasonable time-span, there is no doubt a need for technical 
innovations in agriculture, minimal guarantees to encourage risk taking and 
large-scale investment in both economic and social sectors. Parallel with this, 
local leadership and social institutions. have to be adapted to the needs of the 
modernizing society. Any attempts to expedite this latter process unduly can only 
result in frustration and failure. In so far as community development programmes 
are concerned, the primary focus, at least at the earlier stage, should be human 
and institutional development - not the construction of a rural physical 
infrastructure or agricultural advancement, however important that may be. 

Individual country CD programmes have to be adapted to prevailing local 
conditions. A preconceived regional programme of community development is not 
feasible, given the diversity of conditions within and among the various countries 
in the region. In most countries, CD programmes are often established without 
benefit of a body of empirically verified data or a proven methodology. Therefore, 
a pragmatic trial and error approach to community development is necessary. 

Through such an approach, it becomes possible to accumulate a body of knowledge 
and tested techniques to guide future policy-makers and practitioners. 

There is a need to view community development as a changing process within 
the stage-by-stage development of a nation. The traditional type of programme, 
with a front-line multipurpose village level worker and a contiguous block or 
development area, can be viewed as the essential first stage of development of a 
nation. The progress of community development in Asia, as currently reviewed, can 
be said to mark the completion of the first stage, which has basically resulted 
in the establishment of a socio-economi'^ rural infrastructure, the evolution of 
development-oriented rural institutions and the orientation of local leadership 
toward change and development. At the second stage of the nation’s development, 
community development should move (and in most cases in Asia already has moved) 
to establish a sound system of local government. Such a system could px'ovide 
the framev/ork for a development-oriented administration that could result in 
greater political stability. In this second stage, community development could 
help by aiding in economic and more particularly agricultural development; 
wherever suitable, it would do well to encourage the formation of voluntary 
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institutions for specific development purposes, like the farmers* or irrigation 
associations of China (Taiwan) • 

SimultaneouAy , or as the third stage of development, the proven community 
development methodologies, processes, techniques, mechanisms, institutions, 
leadership and trained personnel should be available as a resource for national 
policy-makers and planners and for all technical development departments of the 
Government for undertalcing nationaJ. programmes that require the active 
participation of the people, for example, land reform and settlement, river-basin 
and zonal development, urban development, agricultural extension and special 
programmes for the development of youth and women. 

As already mentioned, most of the countries of the ECAIE region reviewed in 
this chapter have reached - and in some cases have gone beyond - the second stage 
of development, with the establishment of new or improved systems of local 
self-government, particularly at tho village level. In all cases their community 
development departments have undertaken the responsibility for organizing the local 
government institutions and for training the local government personnel. In two 
countries of the region (India and Korea), community development has come to be 
used more or less exclusively for agricultural development. In Thailand, it is 
being used additionally as an anti-insurgency measure. In Malaysia, even though 
not initiated on the conventional pattern, community development is the primary 
instrument for achieving national integration, greater departmental co-ordination 
and over-all rural development. In Nepal and Pakistan, through the mechanism of 
the panchayats and the basic democracies respectively, it is having a significant 
impact on rural development. Community development in the Philippines has 
strengthened the barrio governments and is now being used to increase food 
production. In Iran and Afghanistan, it has been instrumental in creating village 
development councils as a supportive local government structure and for 
co-ordinating technical services. 

From the foregoing review of community development programmes in Asia, it 
appears that the general sequence of events or process, is initially to experiment 
and establish a body of pragmatic knowledge and experience of community development, 
such as will apply to the individual case. This includes (a) the training of 
cadre workers at front-line and supervisory levels; (b) the establishment of local 
village-level, informal representative institutions, thereby introducing a trained 
and more dynamic development-oriented leadership; and, in time, (c_) the 
establishment, at a higher level, of a mechanism for co-ordinating technical 
departments and making them work with or through popular representative 
institutions. In some larger countries, this has also involved the creation of 
new administrative units for development and of rural extension and other supportive 
services. After a while in some countries, the CD programmes per se have ceased, 
the resultant body of community-development knowledge and techniques - as well as 
the Cadre workers, l.eadership and institutions - have been absorbed into a new 
local government system and, through it, into the working of other technical 
departments. Along with this a certain degree of co-ordination of technical 
services and of public accountability is achieved under the local government system 
and, at the same time, the techjiical departments gradually tend to operate their own 
programmes, particularly at the field level, with the increased use of community 
development techniques. This in turn lielps influence national plans, policies and 
programmes, particularly programmes requiring active participation, such as land 



reform, land settlement, urban community development, regional and river basin 
development and co-operatives. In sum, community development tends to become one 
of the basic mechanisms for national planning and development. 

In the light of such changing trends in community development in the region, 
in February-March I968, ECAFE undertook and completed a regional project, a course 
in which the role of community development was considered in reference to land 
reform and land settlement. In this project, experts from twelve different 
countries within the region were taken as a group to visit China (Taiwan) , Hong 
Kong, India, Nepal, Thailand and Malaysia, where they observed at first hand the 
newly developing trends and approaches*^ of community development for promoting 
national development, The role of community development, as viewed in the 
perspective of the last decade and a half, has been to provide a bridge between 
feudalistic or colonially managed, backward countries and the present-day needs 
of newly independent, developing nations. Local institutions and local leadership 
trained in community development teclmiques, are attempting to realize the 
interrelated goals of promoting economic development and organizing viable 
political and social institutions. In a fev/ cases, countries with somev/hat 
similar ideologies and problems in the ECAFE region have formed subregional 
groupings for mutual security and development. In these groupings, including 
notably Regional Co-operation for Development (RCD) , Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) , the Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAO) , the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (;®ATO) , and the South-Ea-t Asia Ministers of Education 
Secretariat (SEAMES) , rural and community development continues to figure as an 
important sector of subregir lal activity. In at least two countries of the region, 
the institutions developed cy CD were directly linlced to the national political 
system. This indicates quite clearly the vital role of community development, 
particularly in the aforementioned two stages of national development, for 
organizing and orienting the rural masses to the needs of a developing country. 

Perhaps one of the major shortcomings of most Governments of the region has 
been the undertaking of full-scale national community development programmes 
without a very clear understanding of the over-all size, scope and nature of the 
problems they were out to deal with or of the limitation of resources available 
to them. Nor did they alv/ays have in mind a very clear plan of action or a proven 
methodology. 

In the absence of a scientifically tested plan of action, and often in the 
absence of well-tested basic assumptions, each country has had to go about its 
development in a trial-and-error manner, which at times has been a costly and 
frustrating experience; this approach has not uncommonly necessitated sudden 
radical changes in priorities and programme direction which, through proper 
experimentation and planning, could have been avoided. Unfortunately, even the 
concept of national interdisciplinary action-research is in most cases unlcnown 
or unacceptable. If community development is to continue to play an effective 
role in over-all national development, it would be most necessary to establish 
an interdisciplinary framework in which planning can be carried out. It is for 
this reason that ECAFE has repeatedly urged Governments of bhe region to establish 



See **Raport of the study tour cum training course on the role of community 
development in national development, with particular reference to land 
reform and land settlement'* (SA/CD/ExIn-3) • 
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their own national research and ti'aining institutions for rural and community 
development. The first United Nations project proposal of this type originated 
in China (Taiwan); it has been approved by the. United Nations Special Fund for 
financial and technical sup 2 nort and will sOon be in operation. Earlier, 
institutions of this type were established in Comilla (East Pal^istan) with the help 
of the Ford Foundation, and in Venezuela with the help of UNDP. Such an 
institution would develop emioirically tested data for use in evolving more 
effective planning techniques for rural and community development. These 
institutions moreover could help to upgrade national standards for training in 
community development to a professional or semi-professional level. New and 
tested methodologies are needed to determine the best suited combinations of the 
technical, human and institutional resources for producing optimum results. This 
knowledge cannot be imported, but has to be created from within by proper 
scientific testing; there is no universal or identical pattern for community 
development. 

From experience it is clear that rural development is too broad a ^orocess, and 
community development too important a technique, to be used by only one department 
of the Government. An integrated, "total” approach to the rural problem is 
essential, if a significant impact is to be achieved. Rural development should 
therefore be a joint national effort of all departments and community develop ment 
techniques and institutions should be used by all these departme n ts as part of an 
i ntegr a ted plan for national, regional or zonal development. 

Furthermore, in implementing national CD programme, a great deal more attention 
should be given to the development of the individual and to the organization of the 
village community ; without well-trained leadership and viable social instutions, 
community development cannot sustain itself. In order to promote dynamic 
leadership, these institutions should be formalized or converted into statutory 
organizations as soon as it is feasible. 

Another requirement is to improve the training of CD cadres and to improve 
the calibre of research and training institutions so that all appropriate 
departments of the Government may derive full benefit from them and thereby 
strengthen their capacity for organizing integrated rural development programmes. 

It is a questionable practice to continue to use a national community 
development programme as a mechanism or cu5;hion for absorbing frequent changes in 
national objectives and priorities or for meeting national emergencies. Continued 
use of a community development programme for such purposes may jeopardize the 
programme itself as the community development process needs stable conditions and 
sufficient time to allow it to have maximum impact. 

As mentioned earlier, community development is a dynamic and changing concept, 
conforming to the stage-by-stage development of a nation; it cannot be static. 
Periodic reassessment of planning for national community development should talce 
this f act or into account . Such an assessment should point out the role of the CD 
v/orker from one stage of development to the next and would j^romote a better 
understanding of his work. Such a review could also promote a better understanding 
of how CD relates to over-all national development, which v/ould more clearly reveal 
CD as a supporting and not a competing technical service. 
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